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PREFiCE 



This volume completes the " Calssical Library " Transla; 
tion of Xenophon's Works. 

Most of the pieces contained in it have already been pre- 
sented to the public in an English dress ; but, excepting the 
version of the "Hiero" by Gf^raves, and of the "Treatise 
on Horsemanship " given by Berenger in his history of 
that art, none of them adhere closely to the original. The 
" Treatise on the Eevenues of Athens," translated by 
Walter Moyle, though generally correct, is extravagantly 
verbose. 

To each piece are prefixed a few critical or illustrative 
remarks ; and notes are appended to all passages where ob- 
scurity, or the conflicting opinions of commentators, appeared 
Ko render them necessary. 

J. 8. W, 
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2 KEMAKKS ON 

of praise or of censure, while the encomiast tnerely sele 
(acts as may render the character of the person whom he 
most worthy of admiration and most agreeahle to cont 
Bearing this in mind, we shall not wonder that many circui 
are omitted in the Agesilaus which are related in the H( 
for Xenophon, in composing the eulogy of Agesilaus, 1: 
prised in it whatever would exhihit to advantage the cha 
an excellent king and able general, but has passed over > 
would contribute nothing to the praises of his hero. He 
cordingly made no mention of the env^with which Agesila 
to have annoyed Lysander, Hellen. iii. 4. 7 ; of the Spartar 
routed by that of Phamabazus, iv. 3. 13; of the disaste 
Spartans described iv. 6. 10 ; or of the fact that the seizui 
Cadmeia was not disapproved by Agesilaus, v. 2. 32 ; sii 
L particulars could have no place in a panegyric. 

On the other hand, as many things are found in the I 
which could not be included in the eulogy, so many a 
tioned in the eulo^ which Xenophon regarded as ha 
concern ^ith the h^tory of Greece. Of this sort are the 
of the descent and birth of Agesilaus, and of the powe 
Spartans, c. 1, sect. 2 ; of AgesSaus's singular contnvanc 
riching his soldiers, c. 17 ; of nis mode of exercising and ii 
his troops, c. 2, sect 7* and of several other matters. 

The other portion of the treatise contains praises of thi 
and merits of Agesilaus ; and here, as elsewhere, Xenophc 
v^ as a disciple of Socrates. He first treats of the piety of A 
"^c. 3, without a foundation in which no other virtue can be 
ed; and then of three other virtues, which always hole 
place in the moral teaching of Socrates, justice, c. 4, ten: 
c. 5, and fortitude, c. 6 ; with fortitude is coupled patriot: 
which, in a panegyric on a Spartan king, required pcu*ticula 
and after having enumerated the virtues of which every < 
would be a man of integrity and honour must be poss( 
touches on those which are a credit to men of power anc 
as modesty, readiness to do services, cheerfulness, kindne 
gard of assumption and mere wealth, good faith towari 
contempt of external splendour and ostentation, and sim] 
dress and living, c. 8. That the nature of this simplicit} 
more clearly exhibited, a comparison is then made, c. 9, 
Agesilaus and the king of Persia ; and in the tenth chapt( 
phon sets forth AgesiGius as an example in every way des 
imitation. 

The paneg3nic being thus, as is evident, properly and es 
brought to a conclusion, it may seem strange that an 
chapter is added. A glance at the contents of this cha 
■how that they want connexion and proper arrangem< 
what was the origin or object of the fragmentary sen 
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THE AGESILAUS OF ZENOFHON. 3 

winch it is composed no critic has as yet clearly discovered. That 
Sdmeider is greaUy mistaken, in supposing that the principles and 
■omees of virtues are indicated in tne chapter, is very plain. The 
hypothesis adopted by Heiland is of a different nature, but not at 
au nearer the truth ; for he imagines that Xenophon thought of 
correcting the Agesilaus, and noted down, for that purpose, the 
■entences contained in itiis chapter, intending to substitute them 
ibr what is now contained in the second portion of the paneeyric. 
These two points he has not made clear, as he ought to have done ; 
he has not shown why Xenophon should have meditated a cor- 
rection of the treatise, nor proved that what he thinks Xenophon 
would have substituted is better than what we now find. Sauppe 
has given a more plausible opinion, as he felt persuaded that the 
sentences forming the eleventh chapter were written, not after, 
but before, the treatise was composed. Bbeitenbach. 

After some further remarks, Breitenbach dves it as his opinion 
(agreeing in tMs point with Sauppe and Heiland) that the sen- 
tenees or memoranda constituting the eleventh chapter were found 
after Xenophon's death, and that somebody compost an additional 
diaoter out of them, placing at the head of it tne few introductory 
worm that now stand there. 

Tdckenaer, on Herod, is. 27* and some other critics, have ex- 
prcMed a suspicion that the '* Agesilaus ** is not Xenophon's, as the 
tty]e of it is more sustained than that of a great portion of his other 
writings ; but it can hardly be taken from him on this account, for 
Ibcre are in the Cyropcedia, as Breitenbach observes, and in other 
MTts of Xenophon's works, manv passages not less elevated in 
action, and some even more so, than any parts of the AgesilaiMi 
Both Weiske and Schneider agree in opposmg Yalckenaer. 
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CHAPTER I. 



The birth of Ag^esilatiB and his personal merit, for which he was mad 
His expedition to Asia ; his truce with Tissaphernes, which the 

^ Tiolates; his succesc^ invasion of Phrygia. His clemency to his pri 
He raises a body of cavalry, defeats Tissaphemes, and lays wa 
territory o^ Sardis. He is recalled to the defence of his country, 
attended by many of the Asiatic Greeks, whom he had attached to '. 
by his kind and jujlicious conduct. 

1. I AM well aware that it is not easy to write ar 
quate eulogium of either the virtues or glory of Ages 
But the attempt must nevertheless be made ; for it wou' 
t)engnt, that because he was a thoroughly good man, he & 
on this account fail of obtaining any praises, though 
less than he deserved.^ 

2. With respect then to his nobility of birth, what 
any one say of it, greater or more honourable, than that 
to the present day, when his ancestors are mentioned,' 

' OifSk fiti6v(av l7raivu)%\^ Ne inferiores quidem virtutibta, Breite 
• Tote wpoyovotg dvofiai^ofikvoig d'TrofivrifiovfvtraiJ] Etiam nunc 
Witfforet etiumeranturt una commemoratur Agesilaus^ quotus ab Hercule 
Breitenbach. He observes that such datives generally have a refer 
time in connexion with the nominative case to the verb on which tl 
pend ; and refers to Herod, ix. 10, Qvofuvt^ ol iiri T(f Uspffy 6 
auavpuiOij, Plat. Protag. p. 321 c, aTropovvri Sk avrtf ipxirai Hpof 
Thucyd, iv. 56, roig dk 'Afiijvaiotg totb rriv TrapaOaXdatnov Stjovm 
woKKa ilj<rvxa9av. Xen. Anab, v, 1. 10, iStvoipwvTi di& rrjg laa 
Top€vofi4yip (i. e. lohen he was going) ol (irxclc wpoKaraOkovrfQ 



$ 3.] DESCENT GF AGE&ILAU^. 5 

recoanted how far removed be was in his descent from Hercur 
les ;^ and these ancestors being, not private individuals, but 
kings the descendants of kings. 3. Nor, indeed, as to this 
point, could anj one possibly disparage them, bj saying that 

Xdvovm vpfffttvTaXQ iroptvofikvoiCt k, r. X. On this use of the dative he 
ftdds, consult, above all, Bernhardy, Synt. p. 82 ; Matth. Gr. Gr. § 562, 
2; Rost. § 131, 3 ; Buttm. § 145, 5 ; Kiihn, ^ 669. 

I The Lacedaemonians had always two kings, of the two families of Pro- 
dns and Eurysthenes, who were the first kings of Sparta, and descendants of 
Hercules. See C. Nep. Ages. c. 1. The subjoined table shows the descent 
of Agesilaus from Hercules. 

HERCULES 

Married (1 ) Dejanira, (2) Auge, daughter of Aleus king of Arcadia, famed 

for his skill in building temples. 

1; Hyllus, who defeated and 1. Antilochus. 1. Ctesippus. 2.Telephu8, 
slew Eurystheus, married lole, king of Lycia. 

daughter of Eurystheus. 

r-; ' 1 . ^ 

Cleodffius. He endeavoured to recover the Peloponnesus after his father's 

death, but to no purpose. 

r ' 1 

Anstomachos, with his three sons, conquered the Peloponnesus. 

I — : ' 1 

Aristodemui Cresphontes, Temenus 

becomes king of Sparta ; king of Messenia, becomes king of Argos, 
married Argia, daughter married Merope, having expelled the reign- 

to Autesion. daughter of Cypselus, ing sovereign Tisamenes. 

king of Arcadia. 

I ' I 

Procles. His descend- Eurystlienes.> His de-^ Twin brothers, they both 

ants were called Pro- scendants were called reigned together, by order 
cleids. Eurysthenidae, after- of the oracle of Delphi. 

wards Agidae. 

Sous. 

« — ' • 

Eurypon. His reign was so glorious that his descendants were called 



^— I 



Eurypontidae. 



Prjrtanis. 
Eunomus. 



Folydectes. Lycurgus, the celebrated lawgiver, was the guardian of 

Chaiilans, who was a posthumous child. 

i- 1 , 

Kieander. 

Tbeopompua. He established the Ephori. 

Anmmdridea. Archidamus, died before his father. 
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thej were indeed kings, but kings c^ an ordinarj state ;^ 
for, as their family is the most honourable of their native landi. 
so their state is also the most renowned in Greece ; so that the^r 
are not first amongst the second, but chief amongst the chiet' 
4. On this account, assuredly, it is right to eulogize alike' 
both hia native country and his family; for neither did Al i 
state at any period, through envy of their preeminence in j 
honour, attempt to overthrow their authority; jkx did tk 
kings ever aim at greater power than was consistent with tht 
terms on which they received the kingly authority at first* 
Accordingly no other government is known, whether democratic^ 
or oligarchic, or tyrannic, or hereditary, that has continued 
constantly uninterrupted, but this government alone maintaim 
an unbroken succession. 

5. That Agesilaus, however, even before he began to re^ 
was thought worthy of the throne, the following circumstances 
are proofs. For when Agis, who was king, died, and whea 

Archidamus. 

I • , 

Anaxilaus. 

Leotychidea. 

Hippocratiaes. 

•—: — ' i 

Agis. He attempted to restore the laws of Lycurgus at Sparta, and wu 

stranj^ by order of the Ephori. 
I — ' I 

Menares. 

I »— i 

Leotychides. He defeated the Persiaiis at the &mou8 battle of Mycale. 

Zeuxidamus. Lampito. 

I ' n 

Archidamus II. 

I • 1 

Agis II. Agesilaus II. (Agesilaus I. was of the family of Eurysthenida.) 

' U6\i(ag Bk r^c lirirvxov<n|c.] Such a state as may easily be mel 
with ; i. e. small and of no account. 

* They were not the leaders of the second-rate powers of Greece, hoi 
the chief of the first-rate powers. 

' Koivy, in the sense of und, pariter^ simul, as Stun very proper^ 
takes it in his Lexicon. 

* Oitdiininrort /ici^6vwy dtpkjfifiaav, k. r. X.] Nunqitam mqfora eaih 
tt^verunt, ^udm ferrent conditiones, qmbut miiio reffnum aeceptrmi 
Sauppe. 



§ 6, 7.] HE PBEPABES TO INVAPS ASIA. T 

Leotjrchidas on the one hand, as son of Agis, Agesilaus on the 
oCliOTy as son of Archidamus, contended for the throne, the 
■ttttey having decided that Agesilaus was more free from objec- 
tion, both as to birth and merit, ^ appointed him king. And, io 
tmth, when he was, in a most powerful state, deemed by the 
BKWt honourable worthy of the highest honour, what furthet 
proof ia required of his merit, at least before he began to> 
reign ? 

a. It is the actions, however, which he performed during 
his reign, that I shall now ^ relate ; for from his actions I 
eoosider that his character also will be best shown. Agesilaus, 
then, while he was still in the prime of life,' obtained the 
kinglj authority; and, when he was but just established in 
the government, news was spread that the king of the Persians ^ 
was collecting a large naval and land force, as if intending to 
make an attack upon the Greeks. 7. But while the Lacedae- 
monians and their allies were deliberating, on these tidings, 
Agesilaus offered,^ if they would give him thirty Spartans,^ 
and two thousand neodamods,^ and the complement of allies, 
to the number of six thousand, to cross over into Asia, and 

' What is here attributed solelj to the birth and merit of Agesilaus, was 
due in a great measure to the influence of Lysander. See Plutarch, Ages. 
c. 3; Nep. Ages. c. 1. Pausan. iii. 8, fln. Nor has Xenophon in the 
Hellenics, iii. 3. 3, failed to notice this point, which however he did not 
think fit to introduce in a eulogy. Breitenbcich, 

' Hvv ^^1}.] Anab. vi. 32, 'Qq cat vvv AUiinroc ifin hktaWiv avrov. 
Brtitenbach, 

* 'En fikv vtoQ iovj] From c. 2, sect. 28, it appears that Agesilaus died 
when he was about eighty years old, b. c. 360 or 361, and as he became 
king B. c. 398, he must then have been about forty-three years of age. 
BfreUenbach, See Plutarch, Ages. ell. Juvenit in Latin is used in as 
extended a sense as viog here. Schneider. 

* Artaxerxes. The commencement of the war Lb mentioned by Xenophon, 
HelL iii. 3. 4 ; 4. 1. 

* Agesilaus is said by Xenophon, Hellen. iii. 4. 2, to have undertaken 
this expedition, and the command of it, by the persuasion of Lysander ; 
tee also Plutarch, Ages. c. 6 ; Lysand. c. 23. Heiland, 

* The thirty Spartan nobles are meant, who used to accompany the king 
wken he took the field, and act as counsellors to him. Plutarch calls 
them thirty ^ytfUvtg and vvfiiovXot, Schneider, See Xen. Hellen. iii. 4. 
90, T. 2. 7, vii. 2, 3 ; Plutarch, Ages. c. 6 ; Lysand. c. 23 ; Diod. Sic. xIt. 
79. 

' The vtoSafjuaSeXg, or " newly enfranchised," were freedmen, but dis? 
Imct from the Helots who had obtained their freedom, as appears from 
Thncyd. ▼. 34, and Athen. ▼!. 102. That the Spartans thenoselTM wera 
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endeavour to make peace ; or, if the barbarian preferred fight* 
ing, to allow him no leisure for marching against the Greeks- 
8. Immediately, then, many, since the Persian had formerly* 
crossed over into Greece, greatly admired this desire of going 
over against him, as well as the resolution to fight with him 
by attacking rather than waiting to be attacked, and the wish 
to carry on the war by consuming his resources, rather than 
allowing those of the Greeks to be consumed; and it was 
judged the most honourable of all things to make a stiuggle 
for the dominion, not of Greece, but of Asia. 
. 9. But after he took his army 8.nd set sail, how can any one 
more plainly show how he acted as commander, than by 
narrating the actions themselves which he performed ? lo. 
The following was his first action in Asia. Tissaphernes^ took 
an oath to Agesilaus, that if he would make a truce until the 
messenger whom he was sending to the king should return, 
he would procure for him that the Greek cities in Asia should 
be left independent ; and Agesilaus took an oath on his par^ 
that he would observe the truce faithfully, prescribing three 
months for the com pletion of the matter. 1 1 . Tissaphernes, bow- 
ever, immediately violated the conditions to which he had 
sworn ; for, instead of keeping peace, he sent for a large force 
from the king, in addition to that which he had before ; while 
Agesilaus, though he was aware of this, nevertheless adhered 
to the terms of the truce. 12. To me, then, he seems to have 
done this, first of all, with great honour, as, by showing 
Tissaphernes to be perjured, he caused him to be distrusted 
by all ; and by showing himself on his own part, first, as an ob- 
server of oaths, secondly, as no violator of agreements, he in- 
duced all, both Greeks and barbarians, to enter with him 
confidently into any compact that he wished to make. 

13. But when Tissaphernes, greatly elated at the army 
which came down to him, declared war against Agesilaus, 
unless he should withdraw from Asia, the rest of the allies, 

not sent out in those times to carry on war in distant countries, but the 
peri(Bci and neodamods, is rightly inferred by Heiland from Thucyd. vii. 
58; Xenoph. Hellen. iii. 1. 4; y. 2. 24. Breitenbach, 

Mt is to the expeditions of Darius and Xerxes that allusion is made^ 
Breitenbach^ 

. " Chief of the king's satraps ; an unprincipled man, and eminently hot* 
tile to the Greeks. Plutarch, Ages, c 10. Breitenbach. 
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and the Lacedsemonians who were present, became mani- 
festly much troubled, considering that the force then with 
Agesilaus was inferior to the force of the king ; but Agesi- 
laos, with a very cheerful counteniance, ordered the ambassa-. 
dors to report to Tissaphernes that he was under a great ob-. 
ligation to him ; because, by committing perjury, he had got 
himself the gods for enemies, but had made them allies to tha 
Greeks. U. Immediately after this he gave orders to his 
soldiers to make preparations as if for an expedition ; and; 
he sent notice to the cities, to which it was necessary for him 
to go in marching into Caria, to prepare provisions for sale ; 
he also directed the lonians, ^olians, and dwellers near the 
Hellespont, to send to him at Ephesus the troops that were 
to march with him. 15. Tissaphernes, on his part, thinking 
— as well because Agesilaus had no cavalry, and Caria was 
onsoited for horse, as because he considered that he was en- 
raged with him on account of his deceit — that he would cer- 
tainly march into Caria to make an attack upon his palace 
there, transported thither the whole of his infantry, and led 
round his cavalry to the plain of the Mseander, supposing that 
he was strong enough to trample down the Greeks with his 
horse before they could reach the parts that were difficult for 
cavalry. 16. But Agesilaus, instead of advancing towards 
Caria, turned in the opposite direction, and proceeded straight 
towards Phrygia ; and, taking the forces that met him on the 
march, he led them on, and reduced the towns, and, as he fell 
upon them unexpectedly, took a vast quantity of booty. 
17. He was thought also to have acted in this respect in 
a manner worthy of a general, namely, that when war was 
declared, and to deceive became from that time just and 
right, he showed that Tissaphernes was a mere child in deceit : 
and he was considered to have prudently enriched his friends 
on the occasion. 13. For when everything was sold at almost 
next to nothing, in consequence of so much booty having been 
taken, he gave notice to his friends to buy, saying that he 
should shortly go down to the sea,^ taking down with him 
his army ; and he ordered those that sold the spoil to write 
down at what price his friends bought anjrthing, and to de-* 

' To some place of trade on the coast, where they might sell what ihsj 
' bon^t to advantage. Sch$ieidtr, 
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liver up ' the property to them ; so that his friends, without 
paying ready money for anything, or causing detriment to the 
public treasury, all amassed large sums of money.^ 19. Be- 
sides, when deserters, as was common, went to the king,^ and 
offered to guide him to treasures,^ he took care that these 
also should be captured by his friends, that they might it 
once get money, and become more distinguished. By these 
means, accordingly, he soon rendered many desirous of his 
friendship. 

20. But being well aware that a country which has been 
ravaged and desolated could not possibly support an army for 
a long time, but that one which is inhabited and cultivated 
might afford never-failing sustenance, he made it his object 
not only to subdue his enemies by force, but to win them 
over by mildness. 21. He often, indeed, desired his soldiers 
not to ill-treat those whom they took prisoners, as if they 
were dishonest characters, but to take care of them as human 
beings ; and frequently, when he moved his camp, if he ob- 
served that any little children belonging to the traders, (child- 
ren that many used to sell,^ because they thought that they 
should be unable to carry them about and keep them,) had 
been left behind, he took care also of these, that they might all 
be conveyed to some place together.^ He directed also such of 
the prisoners as were left behind on account of their age, to 

' UpoUoOai,} Arbitrio permittere i emptori rea venditat tradere, Brei- 
tenbach. 

* They made their profits without apparent detriment to the public 
treasury, because they paid (after they had sold the property) what they 
had engaged to give for it when it was offered for sale, as recorded against 
them in the accounts of the XavpoirHXai, or commissioners who sold it; 
what they actually sold it for, beyond what they had promised to giTe, 
was their profit. All booty taken in war among the Lacedsmonians wai» 
as Breitenbach observes, public property. 

' Agesilaus. 

* Xpfifuira i^kXouv v^riytivdai,'] To point out hidden treasures, or 
sums of money, and to act as guides to the places where they were da- 
posited. Schtieider. > 

' Children, which the soldiers had seized as a portion of spoiU are 
mentioned as having been bought by the camp-followers, in the Cyrcps- 
dia, iv. 5. 42 ; vi. 2. 38. Breitenbach, The iptiropoi in the text are, as 
Schneider observes, the camp-followers. 

* "Ovutg ffvyKOfiiZoivrS xoi.] Might be brought together into some salt 
place without the camp where the older prisoners might keep them undeff 
their charge. Schneider. 
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take charge cJ them, that thej might not be destroyed bj 
dogs or wolves. So that not only those who heard of this 
conduct, but even the very prisoners themselves, became well- 
disposed towards him. 22. And whatever cities he gained 
orer, exempting them from such services as slaves perform for 
tiieir masters, he imposed upon them only such obedience as 
the free pay to their rulers ; and some of the fortresses which 
could not have been taken by force, he brought into subjection 
by his humanity. 

83. When, however, he could not pursue his marches through 
the plains, even in Phrygia, on account of the cavalry of 
Phamabazus, it became evident to him that he must raise a 
body of cavalry, so that it might not be necessary for him to 
carry on the war like a fugitive. 24. He therefore made a list of 
the richest men in all the cities in those parts, to keep horses ; 
and he gave notice that whoever should supply a horse 
and arms, and an approved rider, should be exempted from 
serving in person ; and he thus made every one do this as 
readily as if he were eagerly seeking for a man to die in his 
Btead. He pointed out towns also, from which it would be 
proper to procure horsemen, thinking, that among the horse- 
breeding towns soldiers would be raised immediately, and such 
as most prized themselves on their equestrian skill. He was 
considered, too, to have done this with admirable success, 
since not only was a body of cavalry prepared for him, but 
one that quickly became efficient and fit for service. 

85. As soon, then, as spring appeared, he collected all his 
forces at Ephesus; and wishing to exercise them well, he 
offered prizes to the troops of horse, for such as should ride 
best, and to those of the heavy-armed infantry, for such as 
should present their men in the best condition. To the tar- 
geteers and archers he also proposed prizes, for such as should 
appear best at their respective duties. In consequence, any 
one might have seen the places of exercise crowded with men 
practising, and the horse-course full of horsemen riding about, 
and javelin-men and archers aiming at marks. 26. He made^ 
indeed, the whole city, in which he was, worth seeing ; for 
the market-place was full of all kinds of arms and horses for 
■ale, and the workers in brass, the carpenters, the black- 
ami ths» the curriers, and decorators,^ were all engaged in pre- 

* rpaft2(.] Those who decorated the anns and other ec^aipments. 
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paring arms ; so that you would have thought the city in 
fact a workshop of war. 27. And a spectator would have 
been cheered at seeing also Agesilaus first, and after him 
the rest of the soldiers, crowned with chaplets whenever they 
returned from the places of exercise, and dedicating their 
chaplets to Diana; for wherever men reverence the gods, 
practise warlike exercises, and observe obedience to their 
commanders, how can it be otherwise than natural that all 
things there should be full of good hopes ? 

28. Thinking, too, that contempt for their enemies might in- 
spire some courage for fighting, he ordered the heralds to sell^ 
the barbarians, who were taken prisoners by their foraging 
parties, in a state of partial nudity ; and the soldiers accordingly, 
seeing that their skins were perfectly white, in consequence of 
never stripping themselves, and that they were fat and unfit 
for labour, from always going about in carriages, thought 
that the war would be of no other nature than if they had to 
fight with women. He gave notice also to his soldiers, that 
he would immediately lead them by the shortest route to the 
strongest parts of the country, that they might straightway * 
prepare themselves for him both in body and mind, with 
the prospect of coming to a contest. 29. Tissaphernes, how- 
ever, was of opinion that he said this with the intention of 
deceiving him again, and that he would now in reality advance 
into Caria. He therefore sent over his infantry, as on the 
former occasion, into Caria, and his cavalry he posted in the 
plain of the Maeander. But Agesilaus used no deceit ; but, 
as he gave out, advanced at once into the territory of Sardis, 
and marching for three days through a part of the country free 
from enemies, procured his army abundance of provisions. 30. On 
the fourth day the cavalry of the enemy appeared ; and their 
commander told the ofiOicer in charge of the baggage to cross 
the river Pactolus and to encamp ; the cavalry themselves, 
seeing the men in the rear of the Greeks ^ dispersed in search 
of plunder, slew many of them. Agesilaus, perceiving what 
was taking place, ordered the cavalry to advance to their 
succour ; and the Persians, on their side, when they saw 

* AifTSOtv,'] Statim. Ck)mp. vi. 2. 31 ; Memorab. ii. 8. 1 ; ubi vidtf 
Kiihn. Breitenhach. . 

. * Todcrwv*£XX^«ayairoXi>v9ovc.] Aristides, 793,imder8taiid8 ro^ rf^ 
XttretiovQ rStv 'EXX^vws^, i. e. the rear-guard. BreUenbach, 
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the reinforcement coming up, collected themselves together^ 
and drew up against them with the whole of their numerona 
troops of horse. 31. Upon this, Agesilaus, knowing that the 
enemy's infantry was not yet come up,^ and that on his side 
no part of the preparations which he had made was deficient, 
thought it a favourable opportunity to come to a battle, if he 
found it possible. After having sacrificed, therefore, he im- 
mediately led his main body against the cavalry arrayed 
in front of him, and ordered those of the heavy-armed men who 
were past twenty-seven years of age,^ to hurry forward at 
the same time with them, and told the targeteers also to ad- 
vance running. He then ordered the cavalry also to charge, 
as he and all the rest of the army would follow close upon 
them. 32. The bravest of the Persians, indeed, stood the 
charge of the cavalry ; but when every species of danger 
menaced them at the same time, they gave way ; and some of 
them inmiediately met their fate in the river,^ while the rest 
fled. The Greeks pursue and take their very camp ; and 
the targeteers, as was to be expected,, betook themselves to 
plundering ; while Agesilaus, taking possession of all the 
neighbouring parts, both friendly and hostile, extended his 
camp round about.^ 

83. But when he heard that the enemy were thrown into 
disorder in consequence of blaming one another for what had 
happened, he immediately led his army against Sardis. There 
he at the same time burned and ravaged the lands around the 
city, and also gave notice by proclamation, that those who 
vere desirous of liberty should come to him as to an ally ; 
but that if any were for making Asia their own, they should 

* They had been sent into Caria, sect. 29. Breitenbach, 

• Td iUa a0* ^i?cO Those who were at least eight and twenty years 
of age, ijjiri, or puberty, being fixed by the Spartans at eighteen. An 
abbreTifttion for roi^grd Skka Irri aip* ^triq ytyovorag. Compare Hellen. 
iiL 4. 15. 

• *Ev Tip fTordfup ivtaov."] Ceciderunt in flumine, non inciderant in 
Jhmen, Dindorf ad Hellen. iii. 4. 24. 

♦ Occupying all the circumjacent country, as well what belonged to 
his firiends as what had just been taken from the enemy, he extended his 
encampment round about it. This he did to prevent tiie enemy, though 
dispersed, from making any attack on the booty which he had taken ; but 
liearing that the enemy were in perturbation, he found that his precaution 
was unnecessary, and accordingly broke up his camp and advanced t<i 
Sardis. Brtitenbach. Schneidei aptly refers to Cyrop. iii 1. 6« 
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come in arms to decide the matter with those who wort 
seeking to liberate it. 34. As no one came out against himp 
however, he afterwards proceeded fearlessly, seeing ths 
Greeks, who were before compelled to worship the Persian^ 
honoured hj those by whom thej had been insulted ; and 
having made those who thought themselves worthy to en- 
joy the honours paid to the gods unable to look in the face of 
the Greeks ; securing the territory of his friends, also, from 
being ravaged, and reaping such fruits from the territory of 
his enemies, that in two years he made an offering to the god 
Bt Delphi of a tenth part of the spoil, to the amount of mora 
than a hundred talents. 

85. The king of the Persians, however, thinking that Tis- 
Baphemes was the cause of his affairs being in an ill state, sent 
down Tithraustes, and had his head cut off. 

After this the condition of the barbarians grew more de- 
pressed, whilst that of Agesilaus became stronger ; for em- 
bassies came to him from all nations to solicit his friendship^ 
and many, eager for freedom, revolted to him ; so that Age- 
silaus was no longer leader of the Greeks only, but also of 
many barbarians. 36. It is but right, also, to feel extraordin- 
ary admiration for him for this reason, that he who was ruler 
cf several states on the continent, and ruler also of the islands^ 
since his country put the fleet too into his hands, and who was 
exalted both in reputation and power, having the privilege 
moreover of avuling himself of many and excellent advantages 
Cor whatever object he desired, and, in addition to this, enter- 
taining, what was the greatest of all, the design and the hope 
of overthrowing the empire which had before invaded Greece, 
was nevertheless overcome by none of these distinctions, but, 
when a despatch came to him from the authorities at home, 
calling on him to come to the support of his country, he obeyed 
the orders from the state with no less readiness than if he had 
been standing alone in the court of the Ephori before the five ; ^ 
making k quite evident that he would not receive even the 
whole earth in exchange for his country, or newly acquired 
friends in the place of his old ones, or advantages that were 
disgraceful and free from danger, in preference to such M 

* In the presence of the Ave Ephori. " He obeyed the orders of tbi 
absent magistrates with as much respect as if he had been a f rirate ; 
ia the court at Sparta." Cam. Nep. Age; c 4. 
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were honourable and just, even though attended with danger. 
37. As long, however, as he continued in authority, did he not 
exhibit also the following part of his conduct as that of a king 
worthy of praise ? for, having found all the states to which he 
sailed to take the government of them, divided into factions, 
on account of their constitutions having been disturbed when 
the Athenians ceased to rule,* he made those states, as long as 
he himself was present, continue to be governed with unani- 
mity and prosperity, without having occasion to resort to the 
punishment of exile or death. 38. The Greeks in Asia, there- 
fore, grieved for him when he departed, not merely as a com- 
mander, but as a father and a friend ; and they showed in the 
end that they offered no feigned friendship ; at least they 
Tolontarily joined in rendering him assistance on behalf of 
Laoedffimon; and tha^;, too, though, they were aware that they 
would have to fight with men not inferior to themselves. Such, 
then, was the conclusion of his acts in Asia. 



CHAPTER II. 



AgonUiu eroeses the Hellespont, and is assailed, after marchine through 
Thrace and Macedonia, by the Thessalians and other allies of the The- 
bani, but puts them to flight. He defeats ti^e Thebans and their sup- 
porters at Coroneia, and returns to Sparta. He undertakes another expem- 
tioii, and captures the harbour of Corinth. He defeats the Acamanianr 
He reinstates those who had been exiled from Phlius. He twice lays 
waste B<sotia, and, after the battle of Leuctra, takes vengeance on the 
people of Tegea, and defends his country against tiie whole force of the 
MBotians. At an adyanced age he acts as an ambassador for his country- 
men. But even when he is eighty years old, he undertakes an expedition 
into Effypt, to assist Tachus, who had invited him thither. Bemg de- 
ceived by Tachus, he deserts him, supports Nectanebus against his rival 
Mendesiiis, and places him on the throne. He returns home with in- 
~ reputation and wealth. 



1. HAYUfra crossed over the Hellespont, he marched through 
the same nations through which the Persian king^ had 

' At the end of the Peloponnesian war, when the chief power was 
transferred from the Athenians to the Spartans, the governments in the 
towns of Uie Asiatic Greeks were changed, and the ruling power, which 
had been m the hands of the people, was put Into those of the ariutcciacy 
See Plutarch, Ages. c. 15. B'^itenbach, 
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marci.3d with his vast army ; and the march which the ba^ 
harian took a year to accomplish, Agesilaus performed in lest 
than a month ; for he was extremely anxious not to he too 
late to give assistance to his country. 2. But when, after 
passing through Macedonia, he came to Thessaly, the Larit- 
8a3ans, Cranonians, Scotussseans, and ^Pharsalians, h^'ng allies 
of the Boeotians, and all the Thessalians, indeed, except so<A 
as happened to be then in exile, ^ pursued and harassed hinu 
For a time he led his army in an oblong form, with half of 
his cavalry in the van, and the other half in the rear. But 
when the Thessalians, by continually assailing the hindmost, 
retarded his march, he despatches to the rear also the eavalij 
from the front, except those immediately about himself.* 
8. But when they drew up face to face with each other in 
battle-array, the Thessalians, thinking that they were not on 
fit ground for charging with cavalry against heavy-armed in-' 
fantry, wheeled about, and slowly retreated ; and the troops 
of Agesilaus followed them at a very moderate pace.* Bat 
Agesilaus, perceiving the mistake which both parties were 
committing, sends o£f the cavalry that he had about him, a 
very efficient body of men, and orders them to tell the othen 
to pursue, and to pursue also themselves at their utmost speed, 
and not to allow the enemy again an opportunity of faciii| 
about. But when the Thessalians saw them thus unexpectedly 
advancing, some of them did not even wheel round, aim 
others, as they were endeavouring to face about, were taken 
prisoners in the very act of turning their horses round.* 
4. Polycharmus, however, the commander of the Fharsalian 
horse, faced about and was killed fighting, together with those 

* This exile of the Thessalians occurred at the time when Lycoplma 
of Pherae sought to make himself master of all Thessaly ; an attempt 
mentioned only by Xenophon, H«llen« il. 3. 4, and Dlod. Sic. ziv. 8*2. 
Heiland. 

* HXijv, T&y TTcpt avTov,] This is the reading adopted by Dindorf and 
Breitenbach. The old editors have xai Instead of trXriv, " The cxnkj 
meant are the three hundred who always attended on the king as he rods 
in front of the army. See Thucyd. y. 72 ; Xenophon, Rep. Lac. c. 13." 
Breicenbach, 

' MaXa (Ttit<j>p6va)g.'\ Ck)mpare c. 6, sect. 7, Otrxep Av 'TrapBivof 4 
ttkt^povKTTarri irpotaivoi. Breitenbach, 

* UXayiove IxovTkQ to^q iVirovc.] Before Icy had quite whedtl 
their hones round, and fronted their assailants. Brevtenhadi^ 
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about him. ' When this happened^ a disastrous flight ^ took 
place, so that some. of the enemy were killed, and others taken 
prisoners ; and they accordinglj did not halt till they arrived 
at Mount Narthacium. 5, And then indeed Agesilaus set up 
a trophy between Pras and Narthacium,^ and halted there, 
greaUj delighted at his exploit, in having defeated with ca- 
valry which he himself had formed, a people who prided them- 
selves on their skill in horsemanship. Next day, crossing the 
Acluean mountains ^ of Phthia, he proceeded during the rest of 
his march through a friendly district, till he came to the con- 
fines of the Boeotians. 

a. Here having found the Thebans, Athenians, Argives, 
Ckirinthians, ^nianes,^£uboeans, and both the Locrians,^ drawn 
up in array against him, he did not make any delay, but openly 
drew up his forces to oppose them, having, of the Lacedsemon- 
iaii% indeed, a mora^ and a half, but of the allies from the 
neighbouring districts ^ only the Phocians and Orchomenians, 
and the rest of the force which he led himself. 7. And I am not 
going to say this, that though he had much less numerous and 
inferior forces, he nevertheless engaged ; for, if I should say 
fo^ I think that I should prove Agesilaus to be mad, and my- 
ml£ foolish, by praising a man who rashly incurred danger in 
of the greatest moment. But I the more admire this 
w£ his, that he both prepared a force which was not 
■Mtous than that of the enemy, and armed them in 
i MBBar that they appeared wholly covered with brass 
and pipls. •• He made it his care also that the soldiers 
shouli bo |ibb to endure toils. He inspired their minds, too, 




] 'E^aiffioQ (i^ and alffOf fatum) signifies properly be^ 
it Smmmed or fated; hence extraordinary ^ monstrous^ violent, 



„ lie between Phthiotis and Pelasgiotis, not far from 

Nardiaclum, and not very far from Pharsalus. Comp. Plutarch, 
Ages. c. 16. Breitenbach. 

' There was a part of Thessaly called Achaia. Compare Xen. Hellen. 
It. 3. 9. 

^ Inhabitants of ^nias, a town of Thessaly, near Mount Cyphus. 
Brwtenbach, 

* The OzoUan and Opuntian Lociians, as appears from Xen. Helleu. 
IT. 2. 7. 

* According to the appointment of Lycurgus, the infantry and caTalry 
of Sparta were divided into six mortB, See Xen. Rep. Lac. c. ii. sect. 4. 
BfAmbach. A mora consisted of 512 men. 

V AiftiBivJ] Ex iUd reffione, i. e. from Bceotia. Breitenbach, 

VOL 111, c 
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with such eooniiz^. chat ihej v«ffe in a condition to fight 
ag-ainst whomsceTcr ic might be Kqoisite ; ^ and he animated 
thci«<? &boux him. with eciiul:iti<xi ot' one another in order that 
^aoh or' the3i niiiiht 5sriTe t:- scow himself the best. He fiiled 
li*. likewise wish, iiopes shas ihej would all secure manj ad- 
v.is.ai:t5^ it ihej pfv^ved theciiselves bnve men ; thinking 
•.lii: irom such motive** siea woald fight most eagerly 
i^ns: :h^ir enemies ; nor in-ieed wns he deceived. 

^. B'lz I will give a deaijed aircoant of the battle ; for it 
w.i^ such a* no ocher ct the banles in our days ; since there 
can-.e :cec:r.er 45 the plain :: Cor:£ieia» Agesilaus and bis troops 
en :he side ct :he Cepbi^usw and the Thebans and their allies 
en :he side ot M:*ant Heliocn ; and thev saw that the troops 
on eacn side wert very e»^nAllj matched : and the cavalrj also 
cf x;h par.iej ^ erv nearly alike in nnmSrr. Agedlaus led the 
rtih: wing c:" nis c wu army, and :be Ortr'nomenians were posted 
a: the exti\fni:;y 01 his lef^ : oc the other side* the Thebans 
ihemselv^es were on the ri^it wing, and the Aleves formed 
their lei'i. i:. Whilst they were advancing to the charge^ 
there was :Vr sor-e time deep silence on both sides ; but 
when they were distant :r«n o«e another about a stadianii 
the Pnehi&ns raised :he wxr-shont and advanced to the charge 
at & running rvice ; a:*.d. when there was but half a stadium be- 
Tween thfcm. :h.e n*.crv:eniry tr,vrsstha: Herippidas commanded 
risbed ::rth :r:n\ *he miin hody c:' Ag?silans to charge the 
ic^zir. ::. The>c 'r.vvis consisted ci th.:»?e who had maixshed 
wi:n him :r:m h,:n>:-, s:me :r:m the army c:' Cyrus, and the 
rest Irnians and .F.cl:Ans^ and the liellrstvn:£nesbo'^ringoii 
tltm. * All thtse r^h^ed in a mass to the charge, .md, at- 
tacking the enemy at the ivini of the st^wlt. rooted a»'l that 
was crpriScd t."^ them. The Argives^ h:wever. did not wait 
zz'Z the* charge of Agesilans and his trcvits. Int ded towards 
Htli.'-C'n. Here soaoe of the meTv^enaries were proceeding 
to crown Agesilaus as cv>!x:'Jercr. but socae o3>e bixMight him 
vosd thai the rheba!i& having cut their way through the 




fenc ia:mi% ixittM Djii::f. 

. c^hscn-ef B7£:.:<chuh, is of ihe 

ne i^tv-tpiie «A the shos>a of the UaDeipal 
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Qrchomenians, were among the baggage, when he immediately 
drew out his main body in line and led it against them ; but 
the Thebans on their side, when they caught sight of their 
allies who had fled towards Helicon, were desirous to make a 
way through the enemy to join their friends, and began to 
march forward with great spirit. 12. On this occasion we 
may say, without dispute, that Agesilaus proved himself a 
brave man ; yet he did not choose the safest mode of proceed- 
ing ; for when he might have let those who were trying to 
escape pass by him, and then have pursued and harassed their 
rear, he did not adopt that course, but closed with the The- 
bans full in front ; and both parties, clashing their shields to- 
gether, alternately gave way and resisted, slew and were slain. 
There was no outcry, however, nor was there altogether 
«lence, but such a sound as rage and strife would produce. 
At length part of the Thebans made a way through the enemy 
to Mount Helicon, but a great number of them were cut off in 
their retreat. 13. But when the victory was fairly in the 
hands of Agesilaus, and he himself was brought in wounded 
to the main body, some of the cavalry rode up and told him 
that eighty of the enemy were in arms under shelter of the 
temple,^ and asked him how they ought to act with regard to 
them ; but he, although he had many wounds all over his body, 
and from every kind of weapon, was nevertheless not unmind- 
ful of the obligations of religion, but gave orders to let them 
depart whithersoever they pleased, and forbade his men to do 
them any injury ; he also directed the horse-soldiers that were 
about him to escort them until they reached a place of safety. 
14. But when the fight was over, a spectator might have 
Been, where they engaged with one another, the ground 
crimsoned with blood, the dead bodies of friends and enemies 
lying close to one another, shields broken to pieces, spears 
snapped asunder, daggers without their sheaths, some on the 
ground, others sticking in bodies, and others still in the hands 
of the dead. 15. For the present, then, as it was now late, 
they dragged together the dead bodies [of the enemies] within 
the camp,^ took their supper, and went to rest. In the morn- 

* The temple of Minerva Itonia. Plutarch, Ages. c. 19 ; Pausan 'x 
S4. 

• ^vt^tXxvffavTeg Toiig [rwv troXifiifov] viKpoiig tlffb) ipaKayyog, k, t. X."* 
Tims stands the text in Dindorf s edition. Schneider's, and the earlier 

c 2 
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ihg He ordered Gylbs, the polemarch,^ to draw up the armj 
and to raise a trophy ; directing, at the same time, that all tlra 
men should wear chaplets in honour of the god,^ and that all 
the flute-players should play on their instruments. 16. These 
orders they executed ; and the Thebans sent a herald, desir- 
ing leave, under favour of a truce, to bury their dead. A 
truce was accordingly made, and Agesilaus commenced his 
march homewards, choosing, instead of being the most power- 
ful man in Asia, to govern and to be governed at home in ac- 
cordance with the laws. 

17. But after this, perceiving that the Argives were en- 
joying the state of their affairs at home, had attached Corinth ' 
to their territory, and were delighted at the war, he under- 
takes an expedition against them ; and having laid waste all 
their territory, he straightway crosses over from thence by the 
narrow passes^ to Corinth, and makes himself master of the 
walls, which stretched as far as Lechaeum. Having thus opened 
the gates of the Peloponnesus, he went home to the Hyacin- 
thian festival,'^ and joined in chanting the psean to the god * 
in the place where he was stationed by the choragus. 

editions, hare rHv iroXtfi'nttv without brackets, but Schneider thought rdtr 
irnXifiiiav spurious. Weiske proposed to read U r&v iroXe/itofv, which 
Breitenbach has adopted, as it is supported by what is said in sect. 14, 
that the dead bodies of friends and enemies were mingled, and by Po* 
lysenus. ii. 1. 23; where Agesilaus is represented as desirous to separate the 
dead bodies of the Spartans from those of the enemy, and to cover them 
with earth. That ipaXay^ is here used in the sense of '* camp " it 
admitted by all the commentators, who refer to Xen. Rep. Lac. c. 12, 
sect. 3, and Plutarch, Ages. c. 19. 

' He seems to have been commander of the mora mentioned in sect. 6. 
That the commanders of mora were called polemarchs at Sparta appeaif 
from Herodot. vii. 173 ; Xen. Hell. ir. 4. 7 ; Rep. Lac. c. 11, sect. 4. See 
MuUer's Dorians, iu. 12. 4. 

* Apollo, to whom the song of victory used to be sung : the victory was 
gained near the temple of Delphi. Baumgarten. 

' Concerning the Corinthian war, which took place b. c. 393, see HeUen. 
iv. 4 ; Plutarch, Ages. c. 21. Breitenbach, 

* Kard rd ariva.'^ If the reading, Kurd Teviav, is correct in Hellen. 
iv« 4. 19, the pass which is called by Pausanias (ii. 5. 3) irvXif Tfvfancf 
appears to be here meant. BreitenbacK 

* A festival celebrated yearly at Sparta in the month HecatombsBOB, 
inhofnour of Apollo and Hyacintnus, who was accidentally killed by.Apc^ 
with a discus. 

* Apol'o. 
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18. After this, having learned that the Corinthians were 
keeping all their cattle in the Peiraeum, [and that they were 
sowing all the Peir^um and reaping com from it,^] and 
thinking it a matter demanding attention that the Boeotians, 
issuing from Creusis ^ hy this way, easily united themselves 
with the Corinthians, he leads his forces against the Peirasum. 
But seeing that it was defended by a number of troops, ho 
marched off, after dinner, towards the city, as if he thought 
that the city would be surrendered to him.' 19. But perceiv- 
ing, towards night, that the people had gone with their whole 
force from the PeiraBum to the city to succour it, he turned 
back at daybreak, and finding the Feirseum left without a 
guard, captured it, and made himself master, not only of theother 
things that were in it, but also of the walls which had been 
built there. Having achieved this exploit, he returned home. 

20. Soon afterwards, the Achseans being eager to join in the 
alliance with him, and entreating him to march with them into 
Acarnania,^ and the Acarnanians having also fallen upon his 
troops in a defile, he, having taken possession with his light 
troops of the cliffs above their heads, joined battle ; and having 
killed a great number of them, raised a trophy, and did not 
relax his exertions until he made the Acarnanians and JSto- 
lians and Argives friends to the Achaeans, and allies to himself. 
21. But when the enemy, being desirous of peace, sent an 
embassy, Agesilaus opposed the peace,^ until he had compelled 

' The original of the words in brackets was absent from most editions 
before that of Schneider. Tiiey occur in two manuscripts. Dindorf has 
stmck them out of his text. Their soundness is very doubtful. Peiraeum 
WIS a harbour of Corinth ; see note on the translation of Xenophon's 
Hellenica, ir. 5, 1. How there could be land within it for sowing 
is not very easy to be conjectured. Perhaps the name has usurped the 
place of some other in the text. 

' A small town on the Corinthian Gulf. Pausan. ix. 32. 

' The stratagem of Agesilaus consisted in marching with a rather small 
Ibfoe, as it appears, agamst a city so strongly fortified ; exciting by that 
means in the minds of the people a suspicion that they were in danger of 
being betrayed by a party within the place, and causing the garrison to be 
withdrawn from the PeireBum, in consequence, for the defence of the city, 
when the Peiraeum became an easy conquest to him. WeUke, 

* The Achseans, who at that time held Calydon, a city of Acarnania, 
were in consequence attacked by the Acarnanians. Breitenbaeh, 

* The peace of Antalcidas, made b. c. 387. Xen. Hellen. t« 1. 9L 
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the cities to receive home again such of the Corinthians sn^ 
Thebans as were in exile on account of having favoured the 
Lacedasmonians.^ He afterwards restored also such of the 
Phliasians as were in exile for the sake of the LacedsBmonianSy 
taking the field in person against Phlius.^ 32. If any one cen* 
Bures him for these proceedings on any other account,^ it is jei 
quite evident that they sprung from motives of friendship ; foe 
when the enemy had put to death such of the LacedaBmoniana 
as were in Thebes,^ he marched against Thebes to their re- 
lief ; but finding every place fortified with trenches and ram- 
parts, he crossed over the heights of Cynoscephalse, and laid 
waste the lands as far as the city, giving the 'Thebans an op- 
portunity of fighting if they wished, both in the plains and on 
the hills. In the following year also he marched a second 
time against Thebes, and crossing the ramparts and trenches 
at Scolus,^ laid waste the rest of Bceotia. 

23. Down to this time .both he himself and the state were 
fortunate in common. Whatever failures, however, occurred 
afterwards, no one can say that they happened under the 
generalship of Agesilaus.^ But after that the disaster at 
Leuctrahad taken place, when the enemy, in conjunction with 
the Mantinaeans, were putting to death his friends and allies in 
Tegea, (the Boeotians and Arcadians and Eleans having all 
united themselves together',) he took the field with the forces of 
the Lacedaemonians only,<^ though many thought that the Lace- 

* Aid To^c AaKeSaifioviovQ.] Propter studitun Lacedamoniorum. Breit- 
enbach. 

' Matters had been settled in favour of the exiles from Phlius without 
war, as is related by Xenophon, Hellen. v, 2. 8 — 10. But as the Phliasi- 
aus did not adhere to their promises, or pay what they owed to the exiles, 
Agesilaus attacked their city, b. c. 383. Hellen. v. o. 10. Heiland, 

' He alludes to the censure for pride and presimiption which the Lace- 
daemonians had incurred by the reduction oi so many states. Diod. Sic 
XT. 19. Breitenhach, 

* Archias, and those who had joined with him in seizing on the Cadmeiau 
Xen. Hellen. v; 4. 13. 

* A town of Bceotia between Cithseron and Tegyra. Pausan. ix. 4 
BreUenbach, 

* For Agesilaus was ill during the whole of the following year. Xea. 
Hellen. vi. 5. 4. Schneider, 

' 2^ fidvg ry Aaxtdaifioviutv dwdfUi,"] This is the reading adopted 
from Victorius by Dindorf and Breitenbach* Sclmeider and other eiitc?! 
read vitv fi6p^, omitting rp Bwa/ui, 
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damioiiiaiis would not even come out of t^ir own country fot 
some time. Having ravaged the lands of those wha had put 
to death his friends, he then returned home again. 

S4. After this, also, when the Arcadians, and Argives, and 
Eleans, and Boeotians, had all taken the field against Lacedse- 
mony' and with them the PhocianS and both the Locrians,' as 
well as the Thessalians, ^nianes, Acamanians, and Euboeans, 
and when, in addition to this, the slaves and manj of the 
neighbouring cities had revolted, while no less a number of 
the Spartuis themselves had been killed in the battle at 
Leuctra than had survived, he nevertheless preserved the 
eitj, even though it was without walls, not leading out 
his troops to a place where the enemy would in every way 
have had the advantage, but drawing them up strongly where 
his countrymen would be likely to have the superiority, think* 
ing that if he were to go out to the open plains, he would be 
surrounded on all sides, but that, remaining in confined and 
elevated spots, he would be in every way superior. 25. When, 
again, the army of the enemy withdrew, how can any one say 
that he conducted himself otherwise than prudently ? For 
when old age prevented him from serving either on foot or on 
horseback, and he saw that his country needed funds if it 
intended to have any ally, he devoted himself to the task of 
supplying it with funds ; whatever he could do while remain- 
ing at home, he contrived to accomplish; and he did not 
shrink from going from home on whatever business the 
exigencies of the time required, nor was he ashamed, when he 
seemed likely to benefit his country, to go out as an ambassa- 
dor instead of a general. 

26. Yet even in his embassy he performed the actions of a 
great general; for Autophradates,' who was besieging Ario- 
barzanes, an ally of Agesilaus, in Assus,^ betook himself, 
through fear of Agesilaus, to flight ; and Cotys, too, who was 

t This was the first expedition of Epaminondas into the Peloponnesus, 
■.a 369. ^reitenbach, 

' See note on sect 6. 

' Satrap of Lydia, whom the king of Persia had commissioned to take 
vengeance on those who had revolted from him. C. Nep. Datam. c. 2. 
Breitmbaeh, To this embassy of Agesilaus into Asia I find no allusion 
anywhere else. Of his expedition into Egypt to support Tachus all 
writers speak. Schneider, 

' A city of Mytia. Ariobarianes was satrap of Phrygis, Cotys of 
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besieging Sestus, wbidh was still in the power of Aribbam* 
nes, broke up the siege and marched away. It was not without 
reason, therefore, that a trophy over the enemy was erected 
to him, on account of his conduct in the embassy. Mausolns, 
too, when he was besieging both these places by sea with a 
hundred vessels, sailed off home, not like the other»r^ through 
fear, but from being persuaded by Agesilaus. 27. He here 
indeed performed actions truly worthy of admiration;^ for 
both those who thought that they had been benefited by him, 
and those who had fled before him, gave him money ; while 
Tachus and Mausolus (who had also contributed money to 
Lacedsemon on account of his former friendship with Agesi* 
laus) sent him h >me with a magnificent escort 

28. He was now about eighty years old ;. but having learned 
that the king of the Egyptians ^ was anxious to go to war with 
the king of Persia, and had a vast army of infantry and ca- 
valry, and abundant resources, he heard with pleasure that he 
had sent for him, promising also to make him general ; 29. for 
he designed in the same expedition to repay the Egyptian 
for the benefits which he had conferred on Lacedsemon,^ 
to liberate a second time the Greeks in Asia, and to take 
vengeance on the Persian, both for what he had done before, 
and because that now, while saying that he was their ally, he 
ordered them to relinquish Messene.^ SO. But when ^e 
king who had sent for him did not give him the generalship, 
Agesilaus, as having been greatly deceived, considered what 

Paphlagonia, Mausolus of Caria. Breitenbach, Ariobarzanes was an ally 
of Agesilaus, having revolted from the king of Persia. Schneider, 

' Oi^icsri.J Nonitem. Breitenbach. 

^ K^vravOa ovv d^ia Oavfiarog duTrpd^aro.'] Such is the reading 
adopted by Dindorf. Schneider has only the three last words. Breiten* 
bach reads & yc a^ta, k. r. X. 

^ Tachus, who is mentioned just above. Breitenbach, 

* Schneider supposes that this refers to the money mentioned in sect 
27. In what year the money was given, says Breitenbach, we cannot 
decide. He observes that Xenophon speaks but briefly* and to ns ob- 
scurely, of the affair of Tachus, because it was well known to his readers 
in that day, having occurred only about two years before he wrote. 

^ The peace of Antalcidas, as it is called, had put the states of Asia nn* 
der the power of the Persians, but had set free Messene, which had be* 
fore been subject to Lacedaemon ; and hence the hostility of the Spartans 
towards the king cf Persia. 9ee Diodor. Sic. xv. 90 ; Plutarch in Afes. 
Schneider, 
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he ought to do. - Soon afber, however, the Egyptians, who 
were serving apart, ^ revolted from the king, being the first 
to do so ; and then all the rest deserted him ; and Tachus 
himself, in alarm, fled to Sidon in Phcenicia ; while the Egyp- 
tians^ splitting into factions, elected two kings.^ 31. Upon 
this Agesilaus, knowing that if he should join neither party, 
neither would furnish pay for the Grecian soldiers, nor would 
either offer him provisions for sale, while whichsoever proved 
victorious would be his enemy, but that if he should join one 
of the two, that one at least, receiving assistance from him, 
would, as was probable, be his friend, and having accordingly 
formed his opinion as to which of the two seemed best dis- 
posed towards the Greeks, took the field with him, and 
defeating in battle the one that was hostile to the Greeks, 
utterly reduced him ; the other he assisted in establishing on 
the throne.' Having thus made the latter a friend to Lace- 
dflonon, and having received a large sum of money from him, 
he set sail homewards, though it was the middle of winter, 
being anxious that his country should not be inactive against 
the enemy in the following summer. 



CHAPTER III. 

The pietj of Agesilaiis. His strict regard to honour in all his transactions. 

1 . The actions of Agesilaus which have been mentioned were 
such as were done before many witnesses of his conduct. Such 
acts, indeed, do not require proofs ; it is sufficient merely to 
recall them to the memory, and they are at once credited. 
But now I will endeavour to set forth the virtue that was in 
his mind, under the influence of which he did these things, 
and loved everything that was good, and repelled every- 
thing that was dishonourable. 2. For he paid such respect 

' 01 ^t'xa arpartvSfuvoi,'] Those who were under the command of 
Nectanebufl. Diod. Sic. xv. 92 ; Plutarch, Ages. c. 37. 
' Nectanebus and Mendesius. 

' He took the side of Nectanebus in oppoaition to Mendesius. Plat* 
c37; IHod. Sic. zv. 92. 
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to what was divine, that even his enemies considered his 
oaths and compacts more worthy of trust than the friendship 
existing among themselves; [eojuse in making covenants 
among themselves],^ tfaej were afraid to meet one another, but 
they put themselves wholly into the hands of Agesilaus ; and 
that no one may disbelieve mo. I shall mention the most re- 
markable among those who did so. 

3. Spithridates the Persian, knowing that Fharnabazus was 
intriguing to marry the daughter of the king, but wished to 
take his own daughter without marrying her, and considering 
this an insult, placed himself, his wife, his children, and his 
troops,^ in the hands of Agesilaus 4. Cotys,' too, the satrap 
of the Paphlagonians, would not comply with the wishes of 
the king, though he sen^ him his pledge of the right hand, 
fearing lest he should be made prisoner, and either have to 
pay a large sum of money for his ransom, or be put to death ; 
yet he, trusting to a treaty with Agesilaus, not only came to 
his camp, but, forming an alliance with Agesilaus, preferred to 
take the field with him, with a thousand horse, and two thoo- 
sand targeteers. 5. Fharnabazus^ also came to a conference 
with Agesilaus, and stated freely in their conversation that, 
unless he himself was appointed commander of the whole Per- 
sian army, he would revolt from the king. " If, however," 
says he, " I am made commander, I will fight with thee, 
Agesilaus, as vigorously as I may be able." In saying this, 
he felt convinced that he should suffer nothing contrary to 
the terms of the truce. So important and honourable a 
quality is it in all other men, and especially in a commander, 
to be honest and trustworthy, and to be known to be so. Siich 
observations I had to make with respect to his piety. 

^ 01 ffvvTiOkfuvoi aXX^XotC'j These words are inserted by Breit^btcb 
in his text from a conjecture of Schneider's. In other texts there is a 
hiatus. 

' He is mentioned in the Hellenica, iii. 5. 16, as having about two hun- 
dred cavalry; what is said in iv, 1. 7, seems to indicate a larger force. 
Schneider. 

' The same that is mentioned in c. 2, sect. 26. He is called Otys by 
Xenophon, Hellen. ir. 1, Qvoq by ^lian, Vdr. Hist. i. 27, and Tbyus by 
Com. Nep. Datam. c. 2. 

* Xen. Hellen. iv. 1. 29—38. Plutarch, Ages. c. 12. 
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CHAiPTER IV 

Of tbe integrity shown by Agenlans as a private individual, as a Icing, au4 

as a general. Two examples of it. 

1. Of his integrity in regard to money also, what greater 
proofs can anj one have than the following ? For no one 
ever complained^ that he was despoiled of anything by Age 
silaus ; but many acknowledged that they had received many 
acts of kindness from him. How could a man, indeed, to 
whom it is a pleasure to give his own property away for the 
benefit of mankind, wish to deprive others of their property, 
in order merely to incur ill repute ? If he desired money, it 
ironld be far less troublesome to him to keep his own than to 
take what did not belong to him. 2. Or how could a man 
who would not even withhold favours, for which there are no 
actions at law against him who withholds them, wish to take 
away from others even what the law forbids ? Biit Agesilaus 
not only considered that not to return favours was unjust, but 
even that not to return them in greater measure, if the recipi* 
ent were able, was unjust. 8. Or how could any one fairly 
accuse him of embezzling the finances of the state, who made 
over to his country, for its benefit, the presents intended for 
himself? Or is it not also a great proof of self-command in 
regard to money, that whenever he wished to benefit the state 
•ir his friends by pecuniary gifts, he was able to assist them 
by obtaining contributions from others?^ 4. For if he had 
*)een in the habit of selling his favours, or of doing good for 
Jie sake of reward, no one would have considered that he 
dwed anyUiing to him ; but those who have received benefits 
gratuitously, always gladly serve their benefactor, both be- 
cause they have received favours and because they have been 

EvfcoXcffcv.] The verb iyKaXtXv, without a dative of the person, i. e. 
ngnifying " to complain," is but rarely found. One other example of it 
b given by Xenophon, Hellen. vi. 1. 13, ftrfikv ^xovTag lycaXetv. Brett" 
§ithaeh. 

' This was a proof of the liberality of Agesilaus, for he to whom others 
are at any time ready to be liberal must previously have been liberal to 
Ihem. BreiMbaeh, 
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trusted at first as being worthy to keep a deposit of gratitude.' 
S. Or must he not have quite shrunk from disgracefbi 
gains, who preferred having a little with honour to baviii| 
more with injustice ? Agesilaus, then, being pronounced bjthe 
state to be entitled to all the property of Agis, transferred the 
half of it to his relatives on the mother's side, because he saw 
that they were in want. That this account is true, the whole 
community of the LacedsBmonians is a witness. 6. When 
Tithraustes,^ too, offered him a vast number of presents, if he 
would retire from his province, Agesilaus replied, ^' It is aa 
opinion among us, Tithraustes, that it is more honourable for 
a commander to enrich his army than himself, and to endeavour 
to gain spoib from his enemies rather than presents." 



CHAPTER V. 

The moderation of Agesilaus in eating, drinking, and sleep. His endnnnet 
of heat, cold, and fatigue. His self-command. 

1. However many pleasures there are, too, that master a 
large portion of mankind, by which of them has any one 
known Agesilaus to be mastered, a man who thought that be 
should abstain from intoxication as from madutJi6, aud i mm 
immoderate eatingas from utter indolence ?^ Accordingly, 
when he received^ double portion^ at the public meals, he 
not only did not consume both portions, but, distributing them 
around, left neither for himself; considering that this doable 
portion was given to him as king, not for the purpose of in- 
dulging his appetite, but that he might be able to honour with 

* UapaKaTaOriKtiv xopcroc.] Favours are said to be deposited with 
him who receives them, when the person who gives them expects at some 
time to receive a return. Breitenbach. 

* See c. 1, sect. 35; Hellen. iii. 4. 25. 

' 'AoyiacO The texts of Weiske and Schneider, and many othen, 
have aftapTiag. Henry Stephens proposed itpyictQ, which Dindorf and 
Breitenbach have very judiciously adopted ; as indolence and inactivity 
are the consequences of immoderate eating. 

^ " Lycurgus honoured the kings with a double portion at the publis 
meals, not that they might eat twice as much as others, but that they might 
have something to give to any one whom they desired to honour." fit 
Bep. Lac c. 15. 
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it whomsoever he pleased. 2. He had recourse to eleep, not 
fts to a master, but as to that which was under the control of 
circumstances ; and unless he had the worst couch of all the 
people that were with him, he gave manifest Indications of 
shame ; for he thought that it became a prince to surpass 
private persons, not in effeminacy, but in endurance. 3. He 
was not^ however, ashamed of having a greater share of heat 
in the summer and of cold in the winter. If it ever hap- 
pened, also, to his army to endure hardships, he willingly 
toiled more than others ; thinking that all such exertions 
were a solace to his soldiers. To say all in a word, Agesilaus 
took delight in toil, but allowed indolence no influence over 
him. 

4. As to his continence in matters of love, is it not right to 
mention it, if for no other reason, yet for the wonder of it ? 
To abstain, indeed, from that which one does not desire, any 
one would say was agreeable to human nature ; but that being 
enamoured of Megabates,^ the son of Spithridates, as a most 
ardent temperament would be enamoured of a most beautiful 
object, he should, when (as it was a custom among the Per- 
sians to kiss those whom they esteem) Megabates attempted 
to kiss Agesilaus, have striven with all his might to prevent 
himself from being kissed by him, is not this an instance of con- 
tinence even of the most noble kind ?^ 

5. But when Megabates no longer attempted to kiss him, 
as if thinking himself to be dishonoured, Agesilaus gave in- 
structions to one of his companions to persuade Megabates to 
honour him again. But as his companion asked him, whether, 
if Megabates could be persuaded, he would kiss him, Agesi- 
laus accordingly, after keeping silence a long time, spoke 
thus : ** Not even if I were immediately to become the most 
beautiful, and strongest,- and swiftest of men ;^ I indeed 
swear by all the gods that I would rather prefer to fight again 
the same battle, than that everything which I see should be- 

' This is related by Plutarch, Ages. c. 11; De Aud. Poet. 10; Apo- 
phth. Lac. p. lUl. 

' Atav yivviicSvJ] Tiwuebv is the conjecture of Scheefer. Before his 
time the reading was /laviKdv, which critics tried to interpret without 
much success. 

' It is to be remembered that Agesilaus was short of stature, lame of 
one foot, and of no very dignified appearance. Ccm. Nep. Ages, c 8 ; 
Plutarch^ Ages, c 2. 
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come gold for me."^ ^. I am not, however, ignorant oiwhA 
some people think concerning the6e matters;^ I am indeed 
well aware that far more men can conquer their enemies than 
l^an control passions of such a nature ; and if but few knew 
these things, it would be very well for many to disbelieve 
them ; but we all know that the most illustrious of men lent 
escape notice in what they do. But no man has ever said 
that he saw Agesilaus indulging in anything of this sort, norj 
if he had asserted it on conjecture, would he have been thbuglit 
to say what was worthy of credit. 7. For he took up his abode 
in no house by himself, when away from home, but was always 
in some temple,^ where it is impossible to do things of this 
kind, or before the public, making the eyes of all men wit- 
nesses of his continence. But if I speak falsely as to these 
things, Greece knowing the contrary, I abstain from all praise 
of Agesilaus, and take blame to myself. 



CHAFrhR Vl. 

The merits of Agesilaas as a leader, and his readiness tomeethis enemietb 
the field, either in Greece or in other countries. His judgment and pm- 
dence. His anxiety to protect his friends and defeat ms enemies, ana the 
effects of it on those who were concerned with him. 

1. Of his valour also he appears to me to have exhibited 
proofs by no means obscure, undertaking always to carry on 
war with the most powerful of the enemies both of his country 
and of Greece, and placing himself first in the contests again^ 
them. 2. Wherever the enemy wished to engage with him in 
battle, he did not secure the victory by making them fiee with 
terror, but raised a trophy by defeating them in a fairly fought 
field^^ leaving immortal monuments of his valour, and bearii^ 

' In allusion to the fable of Midas. 

* Kat 5ri fjikv S^ Xafitdvovoi riveg ravra.l Atgue non tgnoro equidem 
juid tUiqui de his rebus existiment, Dindorf! Xenophon intimates that 
Bcftnc people do not think this conduct of Agesilaus so ic'>icb deserving of 
praise as he himself thinks it. 

* So Plutarch, Ages. c. 4. 

* Maxy ovnruTTy.] The forces of the Spartans were not in genend 
superior to those of their enemies ; fidxti AvriTwog is therefore a battk 
in which >o'ii sides fought with equal numbers. Breitenbaehm 
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off with him plain proofs ^ that he had flight with spirit ; bo 
that men might form an opinion of bis courage, not from hearing 
of it, but bj witnessing it. 3. It is right therefore to consider 
that the trophies of Agesilans were not merely such as he actually 
raided, but whatever campaigns he commanded in ; for he did 
not the less gain a victory because his enemies were unwilling 
to fight with him, but gained it with less danger and more 
advantage both to the state and to the allies ; and even in the 
public games they crown those who obtain a victory without 
a contest, no less than those who gain it by fighting. 

4. As to his wisdom, again, what actions of his do not dis- 
play it ? when he so conducted himself towards his country, 
that, obeying it to the utmost,^ .... and being zealous for the 
interests of those associated with him, he acquired friends 
who never made excuses for not serving him, and rendered 
his soldiers also obedient and attached to him. How indeed 
Can a battalion become more strong than by being well 
disciplined through obeying orders, and by supporting their 
general faithfully through attachment to his person ? 5. He had 
enemies, it is true, who, though they could not find fault with 
him, yet felt obliged to hate him ; for he was always contriv- 
ing means that his allies might have the advantage over them, 
deceiving when there was an opportunity, anticipating when 
expedition was necessary, and concealing his movements from 
them when it was advantageous to do so, and pursuing towards 
his enemies a quite contrary course of conduct to that which 
he adopted towards his friends. 6. He used night as day, and 
day as night, often rendering it uncertain both where he was, 
and whitiber he was going, and what he intended to do ; so 
that he made even strong places unsafe for his enemies; 
sometimes avoiding them, sometimes outstripping them, some 
times surprising them. 7. When he was on the march, how< 
ever, and knew that the enemy had the liberty of fighting if 
they wished, he led his army drawn up in such order that he 
was in the best possible condition to defend himself, and 

* Wounds on the froiit part of his body. Breitenbach, 
' Some words are lost here. By a reference to Plutarch, Ages. c. 4, 
Weiske infers that what is wanting is something to this effect : itrxvi 
wXhotov, &im iroiccv 6 povXoiroy " by obeying his coimtry to the ut- 
he ohtuned the greatest influence in it." 
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marched at as quiet a pace as the most modest virgin would 
walk ; ^ thinking that in such order there was firmness, aad 
the least possible exposure to alarm or confusion, as well as ibe 
greatest security against mistakes and ambuscades. 8. While 
acting thus, therefore, he was an object of terror to his enemies^ 
but inspired courage and confidence into his friends ; so that 
he continued uncontemned by his adversaries, uncensured bjr 
his fellow citizens, approved by his friends, and extreme^ 
beloved and commended by all mankind. 



CHAPTER VII. 



Patriotism of A^silaus. His ob«dIence to the laws of Sparta, and patefwd 
care of his subjects. His concern for the general interests of Greece.* Hii 
hostility to Persia. 

1. That he was a lover of his country, it would be tedious to 
show by every particular proof; for I think, indeed, that there 
was nothing of all that was done by him, that did not tend to the 
service of it. But to speak briefly, we all know that Agesilaiu^ 
whenever he thought that he should benefit his country, did not 
shrink from toib, or stand aloof from dangers, or spare money, 
or make his person or old age an excuse for inaction ; but he 
considered it the duty of a good king to do as much good as 
possible to his subjects. 2. I aocount this also among hb 
greatest services to his country, that while he was the most 
powerful man in the state, he proved himself the most obedient 
to the laws ; for who would be inclined to disobey the lawsi 
when he saw the king obeying them ? Or who, from thinking 
himself in too humble a condition, would attempt to raisie a 
revolution, when he saw the king enduring even to be com- 
manded in compliance with the laws. 3. He even condacted 
himself towards those who differed from him in political 
affairs, as a father towards his children ; for he reproved them 
for their faults, but honoured them if they did anything 
praiseworthy, and steed by them if any calamity happened to 

* Compare c. 2, sect. 3. Also De Rep. Lac. c. 3, sect 5. 
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them ; regarding no one of his countrymen as an enemy, but 
wishing to commend all ; thinking it a gain that all should be 
preserved, and esteeming it as a loss, if any one, though worth 
bot little, was cut off; but if they observed a quiet adherence 
to the laws, he evidently thought that his country would always 
be happy, and that when the Greeks conducted themselves 
wisely, it would be strong. 4. If, moreover, it is honourable 
that one who is a Greek should be a lover of the Greeks, what 
other commander has any one seen, either showing reluctance to 
take a city, when he thought he could plunder it, or regarding 
a victory, in a war with the Greeks, as a calamity ? 5. But 
Agesilaus, when news was brought him that in the battle at 
Corinth ^ eight Lacedaemonians, and nearly ten thousand of the 
enemy, were killed, showed himself by no means delighted, bqt 
exclaimed, ** Alas for Greece ! since those who have now died 
would be able, if living, to defeat all the barbarians in the 
field of battle."^ 6. But when the Corinthian exiles said 
that the city would be surrendered to them, and showed him the 
machines with which they all expected to take the walls, he re- 
fused to make an attack upon it, saying, that it was proper to re- 
duce the cities of Greece, not to slavery, but to their senses. 
"But if," added he," we cut off all that do wrong from among us, 
we must take care lest we have none left to conquer the barba- 
rians." ^ 7. If, again, it is honourable to be a hater of the Per- 
sians, because their former king led out an army for the purpose 
of enslaving Greece, and the present king * forms alliances with 
those by whose assistance he thinks that he shall do it greater 
injur/, sends presents to those whom he thinks likely, on 
receiving them, to inflict the most harm on the Greeks, and 
assists in making any peace through which he thinks that we 
shall most be led to war with one another, — all men, indeed, 
see this, — but what other person, except Agesilaus, ever made 
it his care, either that any nation should revolt from the 
Persian king, or that one which had revolted should not be cut 
off, or, in general, that the king of Persia, thfeugh suffering 
calamities himself, should not be able to cause annoyance 
to the Greeks? Agesilaus, even when his country was at war 

» Xen. Hellen. iv. 2. 9—23. « C. Nep. Apes. c. 5. 
' C. Nep. Ages. c. 6. * Artaxerxes II. 
VOL IU« D 
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with the Greeks, nevertheless did not neglect the commoQ 
good of Greece, but sailed from home with the view of doing 
whatever injury he could to the barbarians. 



CHAPTER Vm. 



Modesty, affability, and cheerfulness of A^esilans, which rendered hte 
society agreeable to those around him. His kingly spirit, and oontflm^ 
pf '^e riches and ostentation of the Persians. 

1. It is proper, also, not to omit to notice his sweetness of 
temper; since while honour was conferred on him, and 
power attended him, (and, in addition to these, the dignitj of a 
throne, a throne which was not assailed bj conspiracies, but 
regarded with acquiescence,) no one could ever see any signs of 
haughtiness in him, but could perceive, even without looking 
for it, a disposition to love and serve his friends. 2. He took 
a share, too, with the greatest pleasure, in sportive conversa- 
tion,* but he discoursed seriously with his friends * on what- 
ever subject it was necessary to do so. As he was full of 
hope and good spirits, and always cheerful, he caused many to 
seek his society, not merely for the sake of effecting some ob- 
ject by his means, but also for the sake of spending the day 
pleasantly. Though he was by no means of a temper for 
boasting, he nevertheless listened without displeasure to those 
who praised themselves, thinking that they did no harm, but 
bade fair to become deserving men. 

3. I must not omit to observe, however, how aptly, on one 

» TlaiSiKiav Xoytov,"] The love of youths at Sparta is well known, and wm 
most honourable ; for those who were enamoured strove to do the greatest 
service and pleasure to the beloved object, as is said by Plutarch, Lye c. 
20, who also relates that Agesilaus was thus beloved by Lysander, Ages. c. 
2. TlaiSiKoi \6yot would accordingly be such conversation as could pan 
between persons thus fond of one another, and would doubtless be sport- 
ive and jocular; but I cannot agree with those who think that mere 
pleasant discourse, such as might occur between any two friends, is meant, 
for Xenophon's use of the word iraidiKbg is adverse to such a supposition. 
Comp. Cyrop. i. 4. 27 ; Hellen. v. 3. 20 ; CEcon. ii. 7. BreUenbach^ 

* iwttrwoviaZi,] Una cum amtci* aeria loquebtttw. Breitenbach. 
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occasion, he displayed his magnanimity; for when a letter 
reached him from the king of Persia, (which the Persian who 
was with Callias ^ the Lacedaemonian brought,) about forming 
a connexion of hospitality and friendship with him, he would not 
receive it, but desired him who brought it to tell the king, that 
it was by no means requisite to send letters to him individu** 
ally, but that if he showed himself a friend to Lacedsemon 
and well disposed towards Greece, he would himself become 
his friend to the utmost of his power ; " if, however," added 
he, *^ he is found forming designs against it, let him not think, 
even if I receive a great number of letters from him, that he 
will have me for a friend." 4. I accordingly commend this con- 
duct of Agesilaus, that, to gratify the Greeks, he rejected the 
friendship of the king. J admire also this feeling in him, 
that he did not think that that sovereign of the two who had 
the greater riches, and ruled over the greater number of men, 
ought to think more highly of himself, but whichsoever was 
personally more deserving, and ruled over subjects of a bet- 
ter eharacter. 

5. I commend likewise this proof of his forethought, that, 
considering it good for Greece that as many satraps as pos- 
sible should revolt from the king, he was not induced either 
by the presents or by the power of the king to feel any in- 
clination to form an alliance with him, but guarded against 
being distrusted by those who were disposed to revolt. 
6. Who, moreover, would not admire such conduct as the fol- 
lowing in him ? For the Persian king, thinking that if he 
had the superiority in resources he would be able to bring 
everything under his power, endeavoured for this reason to 
get into his hands all the gold, all the silver, and all the most 
valuable things in the world ; but Agesilaus, on the other 
hand, so managed his household ^ as to require none of these 
things. 7. K any one disbelieves this, let him see what kind 
of house contented him, and let him contemplate its doors ; for 
he would imagine that they were still those selfsame doors which 

' Perhaps the same Callias that is mentioned Hellen. iv. 1.15; nothing 
more is known of him. See Apophth. Lac, and ^lian, V. H. x. 20. 

• 'AvTiOKivaoaTo.] This verb, which is nowhere else found, signifies 
that Agesilaus furnished his own residence in a way quite opposite to that 
of ike king of Persia« Brntenhach. 

D 2 
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Aiistodemus,^ a descendant of Hercules, took when be re- 
turned from exile and set up.^ Let him also try to get a view 
of the furniture within ; let him consider how he feasted at 
the public sacrifices; and let him hear how his daughter 
went down to Amyclae^ upon a public carriage made of reeds.^ 
Thus adapting, accordingly, his expenses to his income, he wai 
not compelled to do anything unjust for the sake of gain. It 
is thought honourable to have walls that cannot be taken by 
an enemy ; but I think it much more honourable for a man 
to render his mind unassailable alike by wealth, by pleasures, 
and by terror. 



CHAPTER IX. 

His mode of life quite different from that of the king of Persia. He aimi 
at higher oDJects of distinction than yictories in chariot-races. 

I. I WILL also relate how in his private manners he formed 
a contrast to the ostentation of the Persian king ;^ for, in the 
first place, the Persian prided himself on being seldom seen ; but 
Agesilaus delighted in being always visible, thinking that to 
keep out of sight was suitable to dishonourable acts, but that 
the light rather gave lustre to a life in conformity with what 
was honourable.^ 2. In the second place, the one boasted of 
being difficult of access, whilst the other delighted in being 

* The ^eat-great-grandson of Hyllus the son of Hercules, and father 
of Eurysthenes and Procies, from whom the Spartan kings were desoeftded. 
BreitejiAach, 

* Took and set up, without adding any ornament to what he found 
Breitenbach, 

* To celebrate the Hyacinthia. See ii. 17. 

* EttI TToXiTiKOv cai/adpov.] KdvaOpov was a kind of fanciful-shaped 
carnage, of which the body was made of reeds ; the derivation being from 
Kavva, a reed, as is supposed. See Plut. Ages. c. 19. Compare alto 
Ovid, Fast. vi. 680 ; Justin, xliii. 4. By iroXiriKbv KdvaOpov Breitenbacb 
understands a carriage for the common use of the citizens in processions or 
other public occasions. 

^ 'Qg Kai rov rpoirov viriffTrjffaTOf k, r. X.] Quomodo mores <uof Penm 
ttutui opposuerit, Comp. c. 8, sect. 6, Breitenbach, 

* ir«^ ^ iIq k6XKoq i3tV*] ^'^^^ ^ honeatatem moderata. Breitenbad). 
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accessible to all ; and the one prided himself in bringing roat« 
ters to an end slowly, while the other was most rejoiced when 
he sent away people most speedily after obtaining from him 
what they sought. 3. It is worth mentioning, too, how m ,ch 
easier and readier enjoyment Agesilaus secured ; for the Pe. 
aian king, people go round the whole earth seeking what he 
may drink with pleasure ; innumerable persons are constantly 
inventing what he may eat with pleasure ; and that he may 
sleep soundly, a person could scarcely enumerate in how many 
contrivances they busy themselves. But Agesilaus, from be- 
ing fond of labour, drank with pleasure whatever chanced to 
be at hand, and ate with pleasure whatever came before him ; 
while for enabling him to sleep contentedly, any place was suit- 
able. 4. Nor was he only pleased with acting thus, but felt 
delight in reflecting that he himself dwelt in the midst of 
pleasures; while he saw that the barbarian, if he would live free 
from trouble, must collect together from the ends of the earth 
objects to please him. 5. It delighted him also, that he knew 
he was able to submit without uneasiness to the dispensations 
of the gods, whilst he saw the king avoiding the heat, and 
shrinking from the cold ; imitating, through weakness of mind, 
the life, not of brave men, but of the most helpless animals. 

6. How, also, can it be otherwise than honourable to him, 
and a proof of nobleness of mind, that he himself adorned his 
own house with the actions and possessions of a man, rearing 
numbers of dogs for hunting and horses for war, while he 
persuaded his sister Cynisca to breed chariot-horses, and 
thus showed, when she gained a victory, that the breeding of 
Buch animals was a proof, not of manly desert, but of wealth. 

7. Did he not also show clearly, in conformity with the noble- 
pess of his disposition, that if he conquered private persons in a 
chariot-race, he would not be at all more worthy of honour ; 
but that if he regarded his country as the dearest of all objects, 
and acquired friends in the greatest number and of the high- 
est merit through the whole earth, and surpassed other men 
in conferring benefits on his country and on his friends, and 
'n taking vengeance on his enemies, he would, in reality, 
carry off the palm in contests of the most honourable and 
noble character, and would become most celebrated, both 
while living and when dead ? 
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CHAPTER X. 

The glory of Agesilaus was due, not to fortune, but to his own abilitiei aad 
exertions. He is an example to all who would wish to deserve &me aoi 
honour. Happiness of his life and death. 

1. It is for such merits, then, that I praise Agesilaus; for 
this conduct of his is not as if a man should meet with a 
treasure,^ and should become indeed richer, but not more 
economical ; or as if a man should conquer his enemies when 
disease has fallen on them, and should thus be more fortunate, 
but not at all more of a general ; but he who was most dis- 
tinguished for perseverance when it was a prc^r time for 
labour, and for the exertion of his bodilj powers when there 
was emulation in manly activity, and for judgment when 
there was need of counsel appears to me, assuredly, to be justly 
esteemed a man of truly eminent merit. 2. And if the line 
and rule are an excellent invention for men, to assist them in 
producing meritorious works, the virtue of Agesilaus would 
seem to me to furnish a good example for those who wish to 
pursue an honourable course of conduct. For who, while im- 
itating a pious man, would become impious, or while imitating 
a just man, unjust, or while imitating a modest man, pre- 
sumptuous, or while imitating a continent man, incontinent ? 
Agesilaus, indeed, did not feel so much exalted in rufiog 
others as in ruling himself; not so much in leading his fellow- 
citizens against their enemies, as in leading them to every 
kind of virtue. 3. Nor, because he is praised now that he is 
dead, let not any one for that reason consider this discourse 
as a lamentation, but much rather as a eulogium ; for in the 
first place, that which he heard while he lived ^ is said con- 
cerning him now ; and, in the second place, what has less call 
for lamentation than a life of glory and a death at mature 
age? or what is more deserving of eulogy than victoriei 

* Agesilaus did not become great and famous by chance or good luck, 
as a man becomes rich by accidentally finding a treasure, or as a general 
gains a victory by attacking the enemy when weakened by disease, bat 
gained all his distinction by virtuous and honourable exertion. 
bitch, 

* Namely, praise, not lamentation. Breitwibadk 
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of the greatest splendour and actions of the highest worth ? 
4. JusUj may he be esteemed happy, who, feeling a desire of 
becoming distinguished even from his very childhood, suc- 
ceeded in his object beyond all his contemporaries ; who, being 
natorally a lover of glory, continued unconquered after he be- 
came king; and who, having reached the utmost limit of 
haman life, died £ree from blame ^ alike in the judgment of 
those whom he commanded, and in that of those against whom 
lie fought. 



CHAPTER XI. 

Yarioiu partieulars respecting the character and acts of Agesflans. 

1. I WISH also to go over his merit again under particular 
heads,^ that the praises of it may be more easily remembered^ 

Agesilaus respected temples, even such as were situated in 
the territory of an enemy ; thinking that it was proper to 
make the gods allies, not less in a hostile than in a friendly 
country. He offered no violence to suppliants at the altars 
of the gods, even though they were his enemies ; thinking that 
it was absurd to call those who stole from temples sacrilegious, 
and to regard those who dragged suppliants from the altars of 
the gods as pious. 2. He never ceased declaring that he 
thought the gods were no less ple^ased with pious works than 
with pure sacrifices. When he was successful in any enter- 
prise, he did not exult more than becomes human beings, but 
testified his gratitude to the gods ; and when he was full of 
confidence,' he offered up more sacrifices than he made vows 
when he was under apprehension. He had accustomed him- 
self also to appear cheerful when he was in fear, and, when he 
was fortunate, to assume a modest demeanour. 8. Of his 
friends he welcomed most heartily, not those who were most 
powerful, but those who were warmest in affection towards 

* 'AvoftaprriToc,] Having done nothing to deserve censure ; free from 
toy gross fault or error. 
' Concerning the contents of this chapter, see the " Remarks " prefixed. 
' AfUor having met with some success. Breitenbach 
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him. He hated, not the man who defended himself when h« 
received an injnrj, but him who, when he received a kind<- 
nes8, showed himself unsraterul. He delighted in seeing those 
who were greedy of dishonourable gains become poor, and ia 
assisting the honest to become wealthy ; wishing to make 
justice more profitable than injustice. 4. He made it his busi- 
ness to converse with all classes of men, but to form inti- 
macies only with the good. When he heard men praise or 
blame others, he thought that he could learn the character of 
those speaking no less than that of those concerning whom 
they spoke. Those who were deceived by friends he did not 
blame, but those who were deceived by enemies he censured 
in the utmost degree ; and he considered that to deceive those 
who distrusted was wise, but to deceive those who trusted, 
criminal. 5. He rejoiced at being praised by those who were 
ready to blame what did not please them ; he disliked none 
of those who expressed their thoughts openly, but guarded 
against those who concealed their thoughts, as against snares. 
He hated slanderers more than thieves, considering it a 
greater loss to be deprived' of friends than of money. 6. The 
errors of private persons he regarded with indu^ence, 
but thought those of sovereigns of great consequence ; con* 
sidering tliat the former were the cause of few evils, the latter 
of many. He was of opinion, not that indolence, but that 
virtuous and honourable activity, was suitable to the dignity 
of a king. 7. He forbore from having a statue of himself erected, 
though many wished to make him a present of one; but he 
never ceased labouring to raise monuments of his mind ; 
considering that the one was the business of artists, the other 
his own ; the one that of the wealthy, the other that of the 
good. 

8. He managed pecuniary matters, not merely with justice^ 
but with liberality also, thinking that to abstain from other 
men's property was enough for a just man, but that a liberal- 
minded man ought to assist others even with his own resources. 
He lived always in awe of the gods, considering that those who 
live well are not yet happy, but that those who have died 
gloriously are already blessed.^ 9. He thought it a greater 
calamity to neglect what was good knowingly, than ignor- 
antly. He valued no glory, unless he gained by labour that 

* In allusion to the saying of Solon to CrfEsus, Herod. L 34. 
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which constituted it ; ^ and he appeared to me to regard virtue, 
in common with few other men, not as endurance, but as 
pleasure. He certainly rejoiced in being praised rather than 
in acquiring wealth. He exhibited his valour more in con- 
junction with prudence than with temerity ; and he cultivated 
wisdom in deeds more than in words. 10. While he was most 
gentle to his friends, he was most terrible to his enemies ; 
while he rivalled all in enduring toils, he gladly yielded the 
palm in exertion to his friends, loving handsome deeds more 
than handsome persons ; and while he knew how to be moder- 
ate in prosperity, he could maintain a bold spirit in adversity. 
11. He studied to please, not with jests, but in his general be- 
haviour ; and testified his magnanimity, not with haughtiness, 
but with judicious forbearance ; while he contemned boasters, 
he was more humble than even the modest He took a pride 
in the plainness of his own dress, and in the splendid equip- 
ments of his army, as well as in wanting as little as possible 
himself, and in conferring as many benefits as possible on his 
friends. 12. He was also most terrible as an opponent, but 
most gentle when he had conquered ; hard to be deceived by 
enemies, but most easy to be prevailed upon by friends ; and 
while he put the fortunes of his adherents in safety, he made 
it his constant business to weaken those of his adversaries. 
13. His relations called him a lover of his family ; his familiar 
friends, a friend free from evasion ; and they who had done him 
any service, called him mindful ; those who were wronged, 
a helper ; those who were in dangers with him, a preserver 
next to the gods. 

14. He seems to me also to be the only one of mankind that 
showed that vigour of body decays with age, but that vigour 
of mind in able men is free from decay. He himself, at least, 
never failed to aim at high and honourable distinc^pn,-e¥«[i 
^<K^^ the body could aot support the exertion of ibt mind. 
15. What kind of youth, accordingly, is there to which his old 
age did not show itself superior ? for who in his maturity was 
80 formidable to his enemies as Agesilaus was when he had 
reached the extreme boundary of life ? or at whose removal 
did his enemies rejoice more than at that of Agesilaus, 
although he died an old man ? or who inspired so much courage 

' *Hc olfK Ueir^vet rd 'Sia.] Cujut qtUB ptrpria eueni non labore ae 
ttrndio ac^ir$ret, Breitenhach. 
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into his allies as Agesilaus did, although he was now at tb< 
end of his career ? * or what yt)ung man did his friends regre 
more than Agesilaus, when he died at an extreme age ? 16. fiu 
he continued to he of such constant service to the state, that 
even when dead, he was carried to his eternal home ^ whil 
still munificently henefiting his country, ^ leaving memorial 
of his merit in every part of the earth, and obtaining th 
funeral of a king in his own land. 

* UpoQ rtf (rrSfiaTi rov piov.] " At the mouth of life," an expresf:! 
applied to the tertnination of life, which is often compared to the course ( 
a river. Breitenbach, 

' A term borrowed from the Egyptians, who called the tombs of th 
dead atdioi oIkoi, Diod. Sic. i. 51. 

' In reference, as Schneider thinks, to the money that was brought I 
Sparta with the dead body of Agesilaus. See c. 2, lect 31* 



REMARKS ON TRE HIERO. 



The visit of Simonides of Ceos to Hiero, at an advanced age, is 
related by ^lian, Yar. Hist. ix. 1. 

The Hiero here mentioned is not Hiero II., so much celebrated 
as the friend and ally of the Romans, but Hiero I., who began to 
reign B. c. 478. He succeeded his brother Gelon, whose govern- 
ment had been extremely mild and popular; that of Hiero was 
of a far more severe and despotic character. Prom the admonitions 
that Xenophon puts into the mouth of Simonides, it may be infer- 
red that there was in Hiero's conduct towards his subjects, and in 
his ostentatious magnificence, much that was generallv regarded with 
disapprobation. But from the praises bestowed on him by Pindar, 
and the attractions which his court presented, not only to him, but 
to JSschylus, Bacchylides, Epicharmus, Xenophanes, and other men 
of eminence, we may suppose that he had some considerable merits, 
not only as a patron, but as a man. 

The voyage of Simonides to Syracuse is placed by Schneider in 
the year B. 6. 471, the seventh year of Hiero's reign, when Simo- 
nides was more than eighty years old. Hiero died five years after- 
wards. Simonides continued with him till his death, and died in 
Sicily, about the age of ninety. 

To the discourses of Simonides with Hiero, there are allusions 
in Plato's Epistle to Dionysius (Epist ii.); and in Aristotle's 
Rhetoric, ii. |6» 



HIERO: 

A DIALOGUE ON THE CONDITION OF ROYALTY, 



BEXWX^K 



HIERO, KING OF STBiOUSE, AND SmONIDES THE POET. 



CHAPTER I. 



Hiero observes that private individuals enjoy more eratifications from the 
senses than sovereigns ; that they are more at liberty to seek objects oi 
curiosity or pleasure, as well in foreign countries as in their own ; tiiat 
their ears are delighted with more sincere praise than those of kings ; that 
their appetites are less satiated with dainties ; that the odours wiui whidi 
kings are perfumed please the sense of others rather than their own ; and 
that kings have the disadvantage even in affairs of love. 

1. The poet Simonides came once on a visit to the court of 
Hiero. When they were both at leisure, Simonides said, 
" Would you consent to tell me some things which it is prob- 
able that you know better than I ? " 

" And of what nature are those things," said Hiero, " which 
I can be expected to know better than you, who are so wise 
a man ? " 

2. " I know," said Simonides, "that you have been in a pri- 
vate station, and that you are now a prince. It is natural, 
therefore, since you have had experience of both conditionti, 
that you should know better than I, in what respects the life 
of a king and that of a private man differ, with reference to the 
pleasures or pains usually attendant on mankind." 

3. " Well, then," said Hiero, " why should not you, as you are 
still, for the present at least, in a private station, recall to my 
memory the peculiarities of private life ? for by that means I 
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think that I shall be best enabled to set before you the distinet- 
ive qualities of each condition." 

4. Simonides accordingly said, *' I think that I have observed, 
Hiero, that men in private life are affected with pleasure and 
pain through their eyes, by objects which they see ; through 
their ears, by sounds which they hear ; through the nose, by 
odours ; through the mouth, by meats and drinks ; and 
through other bodily senses, by means which every one knows. 
5. As to cold and warm, hard and soft, light and heavy 
objects, it seems to me that, in distinguishing them, we receive 
agreeable or painful impressions in all parts of our bodies 
alike. But by good and evil, we appear to be delighted or 
offended sometimes through the mind alone, and sometimes 
through the mind and body in conjunction. 6. That we re- 
ceive pleasure from sleep, I seem to myself to b^ conscious ; 
but how, and in what part of us, and at what time,^ I feel 
myself rather at a loss to understand ; nor ought this perhaps 
to seem surprising, since what affects us when we are awake 
makes clearer impressions upon our senses than that which 
inf uences us during sleep." 

7. To these observations Hiero replied, "For my part, 
Simonides, I should be quite unal}le to tell how a king can 
have any other perceptions besides those which you have 
mentioned. Accordingly, as far as these points are concerned 
I know not whether the life of a king differs in any respect 
from that of a private person." 

8. " Yet in these particulars," said Simonides, "there would 
be a difference,^ if the king is pleased by each of these means 
as much as the private person, and has far fewer causes of 
trouble." 

" Such, however, is not the case," said Hiero; "as kings, be 
well assured, experience much less pleasure than persons 
living in a middle rank of life, and have also more numerous 
and considerable sources of trouble." 

9. "What you say," rejoined Simonides, "is incredible; 
for, if it were so, why should many, even of those who seem 

* 'On-wi — ijnvi — onoTB.'] In what manner, in what part of the body, 
•nd whether when falling asleep or when actually asleep. Schneider, 

' I read dtaAtpoi av with Schneidtr, Zeune, and Stobsus. Weiske and 
Dindorf have oia^pii. 
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to he most sensible ^ persons, be desirous of reigning ? And 
why should everybody envy kings ? " 

10. " Because, forsooth," replied Hiero, " they form their 
opinions upon the subject without having had experience of 
both conditions. On this point I will endeavour to convince 
you that I speak the truth, beginning my remarks with the 
sense of sight ; for X seem to have a recollection that it w,bs 
with an allusion to that sense that you commenced your obser*- 
ations on the subject, ii. Looking in the first place, ther^ 
to objects that fall under our vision, I am persuaded that kings 
have the disadvantage in that respect. In different countries 
there are different objects worthy of being seen ; and to every 
one of these private persons can go, and also to whatever cities 
they please, for the purpose of viewing them ; as well as to 
the public assemblies, where whatever is thought most worthy 
of contemplation among mankind appears to be collected. 
12. But kings cannot occupy themselves much with spectacles; 
for neither is it safe for them to go where they will not be 
stronger than those around them, nor have they their affairs 
in so secure a condition at home, that they can intrust the 
conduct of them to others, and go abroad ; since they have at 
once to dread lest they be deprived of their sovereignty, and 
lest they be rendered incapable of taking vengeance on those 
who have wronged them. 

13. " * But spectacles of this kind,' you will perhaps tell me, 
*are presented to kings even while they remain at home.' 
Assuredly, my dear Simonides, only few out of many ; and 
these, of whatever nature, are sold at so high a price to kings, 
that those who exhibit before them anything whatsoever, think 
that they ought to be dismissed with the receipt of a far great- 
er reward from a sovereign for a short time, than they would 
gain from all other men together for their whole life." 

14. " But," remarked Simonides, " if you have the disad- 
vantage as to objects o£ sight, you have at least the superiority 
as to hearing ; for you are never without the most pleasing of 

* *lKavuiTaTti)v av(^puiv.j Sturz, in his Lexicon, takes iKavoQ^ In this 
passage, in the sense of honusy probus^ peritus. This seems to be a bcttei 
interpretation than Weiske's, who thinks that it means opibus polUnei; 
in opposition to oc fierpiwQ ^myovrEc, who are nentioned a little abcrsi 
Schneider, however, follows Weiske. 
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mil sounds, that of your own praise ; since all who approach 
you applaud alike whatever you say, and whatever you do ; 
while you are exempted from hearing the most unpleasant oi 
sounds, that of censure, as no one ventures to reprove a king 
to his face." 

15. ** But what pleasure," said Hiero, "do you think those 
who do not speak ill of a king give him, when he is well aware 
that all of them, though they are silent, think everything that 
is bad of him ? Or what delight do you suppose his encomi- 
asts afford, when they are suspected of offering their praises 
for the purpose of flattering ? " 

16. "This," said Simonides, "I certainly admit, that the 
most agreeable of praises are those which proceed from men 
c^ the most independent spirit.^ But (as you see)^ with regard 
to the food on which we human beings are supported, you will 
never persuade a single individual in the whole world, that 
you do not derive from it far more pleasure than other men." 

17. ** I know very well, Simonides," he replied, " that the 
greater part of mankind consider that we eat and drink with 
more pleasure than private individuals ; and for this reason, 
that they think they themselves would partake with greater 
relish of the entertainment which is set before us, than of that 
which is set before them ; for whatever exceeds ^ that to which 
we are accustomed affords gratification, is. On this account, 
all mankind look forward with pleasure to festival days, 
except kings; for their tables, being always supplied with 
abundance, admit of no addition on festive occasions ; so that, 
first of all, in the pleasure deriv'ed from anticipation they are 
decidedly inferior to private individuals. 19. And in the next 
place," continued he, " I am sure that you are very well aware 
of this fact, that the more dishes a man has on his table be- 
yond what is sufficient, the sooner satiety in eating comes upon 
him ; so that> with regard to the duration of this pleasure, he 

* Agesilaus used to say, that he was best pleased with the praises o! 
those who would have blamed him with equal freedom if he had acted 
improperly. See Ages. c. 11, sect. 5. 

* 'Op^C'] Zeune and Schneider suspect that this word is a corruption 
of opa oh. 

* To virlp/SoXXov.] This reading of Dindorfs is infinitely preferable U. 
iwf^dtXXiiv, which Zeune and Schneider have adopted from Atiieimius 
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who is served with profusion is in a worse condition than thoae 
who live in a more moderate style." 

20. " Yet assuredly," said Simonides, ** during the time that 
the appetite requires food, those who feed on the more sumptu- 
ous dishes must experience greater gratification than those 
who provide themselves with less expensive meats." 

21. " Do you not think then, Simonides," said Hiero, " thai 
he who is most pleased with any object attaches himself to 
that object with the most fondness ? " 

" Certainly," replied Simonides. 

" Do you then see princes come with greater pleasure 
to the food which is prepared for them than private individuab 
to theirs ? " 

" Certainly not," replied Simonides, " very far from it ; en 
the contrary, they sit down to it with less pleasure, as many 
seem to have been of opinion." 

22. "Have you not observed also," asked Hiero, ** thoae 
numerous artificial stimulants to the appetite which are set oo 
the tables of princes, acid, hot, pungent sauces, and things 
of a similar nature ? " 

" Certainly," replied Simonidea, " and such things appear 
to me to be quite unnatural to man.'* 

23. " Do you think, then," said Hiero, " that such kinds of 
food are anything else but excitements to an appetite ren- 
dered languid and weak with delicacies ? For, for my own 
part, I know very well, and you doubtless know also, that 
those who eat with a good appetite want no such artificial 
appliances?" 

24. " As to those expensive perfumes, indeed," said Simoni- 
des, "with which you anoint yourselves, I consider that thoise 
who approach you have more enjoyment from you than yon 
yourselves have ; as with regard also to unpleasant odours, it 
is not he that has eaten of anything offensive that perceives it, 
but rather those who come near him." 

25. " So too," said Hiero, " he who has always all sorts of 
dainties before him partakes of none of them with au appetite; 
while he who rarely meets with any delicacy eats of it to the 
full, whenever it comes before him, with a keen relish." 

26. " The pleasures of love, then," continued Simonides, 
*' seem to be the only objects that can excite in you the desiie 
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of reig&ing ; for in this respect it is in your power to attach 
3roar8elves to whatever object you find eminently beautiful." 

27. " You have now, be assured," returned Hiero, "mention- 
ed that in which we are in a far inferior condition to private 
persons; for, in the first place, that sort of marriage is regarded 
as honourable which is contracted with our superiors in wealth 
and influence, and is thought to confer a certain distinction, as 
well as pleasure, on him who forms the connexion; in the 

t place to this, is a marriage of an equal with m equal ; 

an alliance contracted with inferiors is considered alto* 

her dishonourable and pernicious. 28. A prince, however, 

he marry a foreign woman, must necessarily marry 

m an inferior family ; so that the object of his love does 

always fall to his lot. Again, the attentions paid to 

ces by women proud of their nobility gratify them most; 

as to those that proceed from slaves, they are, if offered, 
received with no pleasure, and, if at all neglected, the neglect 
excites violent anger and ill-feeling. 29. But even in regard 
to male objects of affection, the king, as to the pleasure to be 
derived from them, labours under still greater disadvantage 
tiian in connexions from which an offspring is expected; for that 
it is when sexual unions are attended with love that they 
afford the highest pleasure, we all assuredly know ; but love 
is usually excited in a king less than in any other person, 
since love delights in pursuing, not that which is always ready, 
but that which is dtill an object of hope. so. As a person, 
thertefore, Would have no enjo3rment in drinking, if he had not 
previously known thirst, so he who is unacquainted with the 
longings of love has no experience of the most ravishing 
pleasures." 

81. Such was the opinion that Hiero expressed. But 
Simonides, with a smile, replied, " What say you, Hiero? Do 
you intimate that no desire for male objects of affection arises 
in a king ? How is it, then, that you have such love for 
Dailochiis, who is called the most beautiful of youths ? " 

82. " It is not assuredly, my dear Simonides," replied Hiero, 
'^because I am so eager to obtain from him that which appears 
to be always ready for me, but because I long to effect that 
which is least of all in the power of a king. 33. For I indeed 
desire to have from Dailochus what human nature perhaps 
compels every one to desire from beautiful objects ; but what 

VOL. III. M 
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I desire to have I wish to obtain with mutual affection and 
willingness, and to extort from him by force I feel less inclin- 
ation than I should feel to do an injury to my own person. 
34. To take from enemies against their will, I consider to be 
one of the highest gratifications; but favours from objects of 
affection give us most pleasure when they bestow them volan- 
tnrily. 35. From one who returns our affection, glances of the 
eye, for instance, are pleasing, questions are pleasing, answers 
are pleasing, and little contentions and resentments are the most 
pleasing and fascinating of all. 36. But to enjoy objects of our 
affection by force appears to be more like the act of a robber 
than that of a lover. To a robber, indeed, the prospect of gain, 
en: the annoyance of an enemy, affords some gratification ; bat 
to snatch pleasure from an object of our desire, while that object 
is suffering pain, to incur hatred by the advances of love, and 
to lay hands on one that resents the familiarity, can such 
conduct be regarded as otherwise than odious and conteinpt- 
ible ? 37. To a private individual, if the object of his afieo- 
tion offers him a favour, it is at once a proof that that olject 
bestows the favour through love, since he knows that the 
favour is conferred without any impulse from necessity. 8S. 
But as to a king, it is hardly ever possible for him to believe 
that he is loved ; for we know that those who submit to our 
pleasure through fear, assimilate their manner, as much as 
they can, to that of those who comply with our wishes from 
love; and indeed there are none from whom oonspiiades 
against kings proceed more frequently than from those who 
have affected to love them with the greatest sincerity." 



CHAPTER n. 



Simonides observes that th^ ppratifications derived from the senses am 

paratively small, and mentions greater things in which sovereigns han% 
the advantage. Hiero endeavours to prove that sovereignty is hut mpiimMd 
misery, being deprived of mamr enjoyments, and experienciilg numj In- 
con veniences and troubles. Kings are threatened by enemies at hflMt 
and abroad ; they suffer all the vexations of war in common witiL tern 
b^tes, but enjoy fewer advantages from it. 

I. To these remarks Simonides replied, *^ But the matten 
which you mention appear to me to be but of very small weight | 
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for I observe that many of those who are esteemed as manl^ 
characters are far more moderate than other persons in regard 
to food, and drink, and sauces, and abstain altogether from 
the pleasures of love. 2. But jou have certainly a great ad- 
vantage oyer private persons in the following respects : that 
yoa conceive great projects, and soon carry them into ex- 
ecution ; that you have everything excellent in the greatest 
thnndanoe, and possess horses distinguished for spirit, arms 
remarkable for beauty, ornaments of the highest value for 
year wives, palaces of the greatest magnificence, adorned with 
fnniture of the highest cost; that you have attendants 
extremely numerous, and of the greatest expertness; and that 
yoa are in the best condition to do harm to your enemies, and 
good to your friends.^ 

3. Upon this Hiero observed, *< That the greater part of man- 
kind are deluded by the splendour of royalty, I am not at all 
surprised ; for the multitude appear to me to judge of people 
as happy or miserable principally from what they see. 4. And 
TOjwltj exhibits to the world conspicuously, and unfolded fully 
to the view, those objects which are esteemed of the highest 
value ; while it keeps the troubles of kings concealed in the in- 
most recesses of the soul, where both the happiness and the misery 
of mankind reside. 5. That the multitude, therefore, as I 
said, should be deceived as to this point, I do not at all wonder; 
but that you, who appear to form your judgment of most 
things rather from reflection than by the eye, should labour 
under the same ignorance, seems to me quite astonishing. 
ft. For my own part, I know from experience extremely well, 
and I assure you, Simonides, that kings have the smallest 
share of the greatest enjoyments, and the largest share of the 
greatest of evils. 7. For example, if peace is thought to be 
a great good to mankind, kings have the least participation of 
it ; if war is deemed a great evil, kings have the greatest 
pari of it. 8. Private individuals, if their country is not en- 
gaged in a public war, have full liberty to travel wherever 
4iey please, without the least fear that any one will put them 
to death; but all kings travel everywhere as in an enemy's 
country ; at least they think it necessary to go armed them- 
adves, and to surround their persons perpetually with armed 
men. 9. AgMn, private individuals, if they go to make war 
ip an enemy's country, still find, as soon as they return home 
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tbat there is safety for them there ; but kings, when thej 
come to their own capitals, are conscious that they are then 
in the midst of the greatest number of enemies. 10. Or, if 
an enemy come against a city in superior numbers, the 
weaker party, as long as they are without the walls, will in* 
deed seem to be in danger, but when they have withdrawn 
into the fortifications, will consider that they are all in safety ; 
but a king is not in security even when he has retired into hid 
own palace, but finds that he has then the greatest cause to 
be upon his guard. 11. Private persons, too, during a- truce 
or a settled peace, enjoy cessation from the troubles of war; 
but kings are never at peace with those whom they hold io 
subjection ; nor can a king ever place full reliance on treaties. 
12. "Again, there are wars in which free states are engaged 
with one another, and wars which kings carry on against 
people whom they have forced into subjection. Of these wars, 
whatever inconveniences those between free states occasion, 
the same inconveniences also a king experiences in his ; is^ 
for both the one and the other are obliged to be constantly in 
arras, to be upon guard, and to expose themselves to dangers i 
and both, if they meet with any disaster from defeat, ar6 
equally doomed to suffer from it. 14. Thus far, both kinds 
of wars are on an equality ; but of the advantages with which 
those are attended that are carried on by free states against 
free states, the king has never any share, is. For when the 
inhabitants of a free city have overcome the enemy in thef 
field, it is not easy to express the pleasure which they feel iri 
putting their opponents to flight, as well as in pursuing and 
making havoc of them ; how much they glory m such an 
exploit; what splendid distinctions they claim for themselvesf 
and how they exult in the thought that they have augmented 
the strength of their commonwealth. I6. Each vindicates to' 
himself some share in the honour of the enterprise, and main- 
tains that he has himself killed the greatest number of ^e 
enemy; and it is difficult to find an occasion on which they do 
not exaggerate, and assume that they have killed more than' 
were really left dead ; so honourable does it appear to- them to 
have gained a complete victory. 17. But as for a king, when 
he suspects, and becomes actually convinced, that people aie- 
forming designs against him, and puts them to death, h6 ]» 
aware that he will not by that means increase the strength of 
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his kingdom; he knows that he shall rule ovisr fewer subjects^ 
and cannot feel pleased, much less elated, at what he has done i 
he eyen extenuates his act as far as he can, and makes an 
apology for his conduct by alleging that he has done nothing 
.with undue severity; so far from honourable do such proceed- 
ings appear even to himself, is. And when those whom he 
dreadeid are cut off, he is not at all the more free from appre- 
hension,^ but finds that he must keep himself still more on his 
guard than before. Such warfare is a king, as I exemplify 
in my own person, perpetually waging. 



CHAPTER ni. 

Sorereigns have few real friends ; they live in dread of their own relativef . 

1. ** Consider, moreover, what sort of friendships kings 
enjoy. But let us reflect, in the first place, how great a 
blessing friendship is to mankind; 2. for whoever is beloved by 
others, those who love him hail his coming with pleasure, and 
take delight in serving him; when he leaves them, they are 
concerned at his absence, and when he returns, they welcome 
him with transport ; they rejoice at his good fortune, and if 
they see him in any trouble, are ready to assist him. 3. Nor is 
it unknown to whole communities that friendship is the greatest 
and most valuable of blessings to mortals; since many states 
allow the putting of adulterers to death, alone of all offenders, 
with impunity; and evidently for this reason, that they regard 

' them as destroyers of that friendship which women ought to 
have for their husbands. 4. For when a woman has been 

.; forced into a breach of chastity by some concurrence of cir- 
cumstances, her husband may not on that account esteem her 
the less, if her friendship for him appear to continue inviolate. 
5. So great a happiness do I esteem it to be loved, that I 
really fency every blessing, both from gods and men, ready 
to descend spontaneously upon him who is beloved. 6. Yet 

* Oifdiv n fiaXXov tovtov Bappii,'] I consider, with Weiske, that tv%Ka 
mght to be inserted, though Zuuue thinks that it may be understood. 
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of this 80 valuable a good kings have of all men the leaal 
share ; and if you wish to be convinced, my dear Simdnidei. 
that I say what is true, attend to the following oonsideratioii. 
7. << The finest friendships appear to be those of parents for 
children, of children for parents^ of brothers for broth^rsr of 
wives for husbands, and those that subsist between daily 
associates. 8. If you reflect on the subject, then, you will find 
that it is private persons who are most sincerely beloved by 
their connexions; and that many rulers have put to death their 
own children, and that many have been cut off by the hands 
of their own offspring ; that many brothers have killed one 
another in contending for. thrones; and that many sovereigns 
have been murdered by their own wives, or by associates who 
pretended to be their greatest friends. 9. How is it possible, 
then, to imagine that those who are thus hated by such as are 
most strongly prompted by nature, and obliged by the lawa^ 
to love them, can be objects of affection to any one else ? 



CHAPTER IV. 

inability to tnut in those about him a great trouble to a 80vereip;n. He it 
not protected by his country and by the l^ws like a priyate indiTidoaL 
He has less pleasure in his wealth than those of an inferior conditicm have 
in theirs. Kings are often forced to rob others, or to be in want them- 
selves. 

1. <^ Must not he also who has but little trust in others feel 
himself deprived of a very great blessing? For what society 
can be agreeable without mutual confidence, or what pleasing 
intercourse can there be without such confidence, even be- 
tween man and wife ? What servant in our family can give 
us satisfaction who is distrusted ? 2. But of this reciprocal 
confidence a monarch has of all men the least share, since ha 
cannot live without perpetual distrust of every sort of food and 
drink, however exquisite, that is set before him; and he re- 
quires his attendant, even before he makes an offering to the 
gods, to taste of it, because he suspects that he may eat or 
drink something poisonous in it. 

3 "To other men, moreover, their country is of the highesi 
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▼alue; for citizens act as guards to one another, without 
stipend, against their slaves, An3 act as guards, too, to one 
aooCher against bad characters, in order that no one of their 
eounttymen may fall by a violent death. 4. They have even 
gone 00 fiur in precaution, that many states have made a law 
that no one shall be accounted guiltless who associates with 
one who is polluted with blood; so that every member of the 
atate lives in safety under the protection afforded by his 
eoontry. 5. But with tyrants * the very reverse is the case ; 
for states, instead of avenging their deaths, bestow great 
lioooor on him who kills a tyrant ; and instead of excluding 
^tyrannicides from their temples, as they exclude the murderers 
of private citizens, they even place in their temples the 
statues of those who have been guilty of tyrannicide. 

6. ** If, again, you think that a monarch, because he has 
greater wealth than private individuals, has necessarily greater 
enjojrment from it, such is not the fact, my dear Simonides; 
but, as when athletes overcome such as are ignorant of gym- 
nastic exercises, their victory gives them no pleasure, but when 
they are vanquished by accomplished antagonists, their defeat 
causes them annoyance; so neither is a king delighted merely 
when he is seen to possess more than private individuals, but 
is vexed when he possesses less than other kings; for these he 
considers as his proper rivals in regard to wealth. 

7. " Nor are the objects of his desire attained sooner by a 
monarch than a private man; for a private man desires per- 
haps a house, a field, or a slave; but a king aims at acquiring 
cities, or extensive provinces, or harbours, or fortresses, which 
are much more difficult and hazardous of acquisition than the 
objects coveted by private individuals, s. You will even see 
bat few that are really poor among private persons, in com- 
parison with the many that may be called poor among sove- 
reigns; for what is much, or what is sufficient, is not estimated 
by the number of a man's possessions, but by the exigencies of 

' The word tyrant signified one who held absolute power over a state, 
whether he inherited that power or obtained it for himself. He might 
exercise his power either mildly or despotically, according to his natural 
disposition. Those whom it was thought lawful to kill were chiefly such 
as acted as tyrants in the English sense of the word ; though many of tho 
Spartaiis, and severer repubiicano, deemed it allowable to kill any tynai, 
whatever was his character. 
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his condition; so that what exceeds that which is sufficient 
may be called much, and what falls short of sufficiency little. 9. 
To a king, accordingly, revenues that are many times greater 
than those of any private individual may be less than sufficient 
for his necessary expenses; for private persons may contraot 
their daily expenses as they please, but with kings this is im- 
possible, since their most necessary expenditure 18 for the 
guard of their persons, and to retrench any part of- that ex- 
penditure * would but threaten their destruction. 

10. *< As for those, again, who can obtain by lawful means 
whatever they need, how can we consider them poor? Bat 
■as to those who are obliged by want to live in a course of up- 
just and dishonourable contrivances, how can we fairly regatrd 
them otherwise than as poor and wretched? ii. Kjng8,'tben, 
are frequently compelled to spoil alike temples and individuals, 
in defiance of law, through want of daily supplies for their 
necessary expenses; for they are forced to maintain troops as 
if they were constantly at war, or become powerless. 



CHAPTER V. 

BoTcreigns are often forced to live in fear even of the most honourable and 
worthy of their subjects. A sovereign is obliged to employ many whom he 
dislikes. He is most afraid of rebellion among his people when they are 
most prosperous. 

1. "I WILL mention to you, also, my dear Simonidea, 
another unhappiness of kings. They distinguish, not less 
accurately than private persons, which of their subjects are^ 
orderly,^ and wise, and just; but, instead of regarding such 
characters with admiration, they look upon them with 
dread. They fear men of spirit, lest they should make some 

' To Hk TovTiiiv frwTsuvHv.'] This is the reading of all the editions. 
Schneider admonishes us to understand ri, which is inserted in the' passage 
as given in Stobaeus. Weiske says that rovruiv is a genUivus ptnrtit, fof 
Ik TovTutv ri. 

* KofffiiovQ.'] This word, says Weiske, is a stumbling-block to a careftA 
editor. Stobaeus has AXKifiovq, which, as both he and Schneider remsrki 
D vLVKHh more suitable to the drifl of the passage. 
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bold attempt in favoarof liberty; men of abilities, lest thej 
should engage in some conspiracy; men of virtue, lest the 
Dinltitade should desire to be governed by them. 2. But 
when, from apprehension, they have removed such characters 
oat c^ the way, what others are left them to employ in their 
service, except the dishonest, and licentious, and servile? 
The dishonest are trusted, because, like monarchs themselves, 
they Hve in fear of the people, lest they should become free 
and become their masters; the licentious, because of their 
attachment to present power; ^ and the servile, because they 
do not even think themselves deserving to be free. This 
accordingly appears to me to be a great calamity, to esteem 
some characters as good, and to be obliged to employ those 
of a different sort. 

3. << It is necessary, besides, that a monarch have a regard 
for his people, for without them he cannot be either safe or 
prosperous ; yet the necessity of supporting his authority com* 
peb him to be severe upon them ; for monarchs do not delight 
in rendering their subjects brave or warlike ; they rather 
take pleasure, on the contrary, in raising mercenaries from 
foreign parts to overawe their own people, and using them as 
guards of their persons. 4. Nor even when, from a full 
harvest, there is abundance of provisions, does the monarch 
rejoice with his people on the occasion ; for the more they are 
in want^ the more submissive he expects to "find them. 



CHAPTER VI. 



Hiero eompares the pleasures of the life which he ei^oyed as a priyate pef* 
ton with the anxieties to which he is sulgect in his present position. 

I. ^* I WISH to mention to you also, Simonides, those pleasures 
which I used to enjoy when I was a private individual, but 
of which, since I have become a king, I feel myself deprived. 

' T^c ticrb irapdv Uovcriac cViica.J ** For the sake of power for the 
present." " Farce que leur lachet ^ les attache au pouvoir present" 
OmiL They are content with any government under which they can en* 
joy themsclTes and have a certain portion of influence. 
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2. I conversed familiarly with mj equals in age, delighted 
with their society, as they were with mine. I spent my time 
alone, whenever I desired to enjoy the tranquillity of soHtade 
or I joined in convivial entertainments with my friends; 
oftentimes till we forgot whatever is disagreeable in hnnum 
life ; oftentimes till we lost all thought in songs and caroafr> 
ings and dancings ; and oftentimes till we gratified our mosi 
extravagant inclinations, my own as well as those <^ my asso^ 
ciates.^ s. But now I am debarred from the companionship 
of those who took pleasure in my society, as I have slaves 
only for associates instead of friends ; I am deprived of all 
gratification in the society of those companions that I havc^ 
because I see in them no good feeling towards me ; and I 
guard against intoxication and sleep, as against conspirators 
4. But to fear a multitude, and to fear solitude, to fear the 
absence of guards, and to fear the guards themselves, to be 
unwilling to have unarmed men around me, and to see armed 
men without pleasure, can this be r^arded as othitr than a 
wretched state of existence ? 5. To place, besides, greater 
confidence in fopeign'ers than in one's own coontiymen, in 
barbarians than in Greeks, to desire to treat free men at 
slaves, and to be forced to give slaves freedom,' do not all 
these things appear to you indications of a mind disturbed by 
terrors ? 6. But fear not only causes uneasiness in the mind 
itself, but is the constant destroyer of all our pleasures, t. & 
you have any experience of warlike proceedings, Simonides» 
and have ever been stationed in close opposition to a body 
of the enemy, call to mind how little food you ate, and how 
little sleep you took, at that time. s. And uneasy as were 
the sensations which you then experienced, such, and even 
more disquieting, are those of tjrants ; for tyrants fancy that 
they see enemies, not merely in front of them, but on all 
sides." 

9. Simon ides, on hearing these observations, said in reply, 
*^ You appear to me to state some part of your argument too 
strongly ; for war, indeed, is attended with constant alarms ; 
but yet, Hiero, when we are in the field, we enjoy our dinner 

* Mkxpt KMviyc liriBvfiiac ifiljc f < <^«i rwv Trapovrmv,'] Schneider nu- 
peels that fildrig, or something similar, ought to occupy the pUflt efi 
iwtOvfUag. Weiske conjectures tvQvfiiag. 

' In order to make friends and supporters of them. 
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ftnd oar sleep, af^er we have posted our sentinels, in perfect 
•ecurity.** 

10. "Very true,** said Hiero, "for the laws keep watch 
over the guards themselves,^ so that they .fear for themselves' 
as well as for you ; but kings have guards that are merely 
liired for pay, like labourers in harvest, u. It is incumbent 
on guards, indeed, to make nothing so much'their object as to 
be faithful ; but it is far more difficult to find one among our 
guards faithful, than to find numbers of , trust worthy workmen 
in any trade that you ^kf desire ; especially as our guards at- 
tend us. for the sake of money, and have it in their power to 
gain niuch more money in a short time, by killing their so- 
vereign, than they would receive from him for affording him 
protection for a long period. 

12. "But as to the privilege for which you said that we 
were to be envied, that of being able to benefit our friends, 
and to suppress our enemies, beyond all other men, what you 
say is by no means just. 13. For how can you think of us as 
ever conferring favours on friends, when you are well aware 
that he who recdves most from us would be most eager to 
withdraw himself as soon as possible from our sight, since 
whatever a jnan receives from an absolute prince, he thinks 
no part of his own till he is out of that prince's power ? 

14. "Or how can you say that princes have the greatest power 
of subduing their enemies, when they are sensible that all are 
their enemies, who are subject to their rule ? It is not in 
their power to put all to death, or to confine them all in 
prison ; for over whom would they then rule ? But though 
they know that their subjects are their enemies, they must at 
the same time both guard against them, and employ their 
services. 15. Be assured of this also, Simonides, that such of 
their subjects as princes dread, they can neither see living 
without uneasiness, nor put to death without uneasiness. 
As with regard to a horse, if he have good qualities, but 
makes us fear that he may cause some fatal accident, we should 
feel the utmost reluctance, on account of his value, to put 
him to death, yet we should also feel extremely unwilling to 
make use of him, lest, amidst the danger which we must in- 
cur, he should do us some irreparable mischief. 

■ AifTiiv — rpofvXarrovffivolvo/ux.] T> e guards do their duty thro ugb 
of the laws. Pofiu9, 
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• 16. ''Such is the case likewise with many other things thai 
we possess ; they are attended with trouble, and yet are use- 
ful ; and they alike annoy us while we retain them, and f^use 
us regret when we part from them.** 



CHAPTER VIL 



Simonides obsenres that honour, a great object of human desire, is paid to 
kings. Hiero replies that such honour is rather forced than voluntaiy. 
Stmonides asks why then kings do not resign their power? Hiero answen 
that, though they cannot maintain their position without trouble, they 

. cannot retire from it without danger to themselves. 

1. SiMONiDES, having listened to these observations from 
Hiero, said, *' Yet, Hiero, honour appears to me to be an ob- 
ject of great importance, since men submit to every kind of 
labour, and undergo every sort of danger, with the desire of at- 
taining it. 2. You sovereigns, though royalty is attended with 
so many troubles as you describe, are nevertheless strongly at- 
tached to it, as it seems, in order that you may be honoured, and 
that all around you may readily execute whatever you com- 
mand; that everybody may fix their gaze upon you, may rise 
from their seats before you, and yield you the way, and that all 
about you may show respect for you by their words and ac- 
tions; for such are the honours which subjects pay to so- 
vereigns, and to any one else to whom they have occasion to 
testify respect. 3, For it is in this desire of honour, Hiero, 
that man seems to me to differ from the other animals ; since 
in eating, and drinking, and sleep, and sexual intercourse, all 
animals appear to find equal gratification ; but the love of hon- 
our is not implanted by nature in the irrational animals, nor, in- 
deed, ib all men ; and they in whom the love of honour and 
praise is innate, are those who are elevated most above the brutes, 
and who are justly named men, and not merely human beings. 
4. So that you seem to me to submit to all the inconveni- 
ences which you experience in sustaining royalty not without 
good reason, since you are honoured far above other mortals. 
Indeed, no human pleasure seems to approach nearer to the 
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divine nature than the delight which is fbU from receiving 
honoar.** 

5. " But I assure you, my dear Simonides," said Hiero, in 
reply, " that the honours offered to sovereigns appear to me 
extremely similar to the pleasures which I have observed to 
you that they receive from love. 6. For the complaisances 
paid us by such as have no reciprocal affection for us, we al- 
lowed, were not to be regarded as favours, and submission ex- 
torted by force was admitted to give no real pleasure ; and in 
like manner services that proceed from such as fear us cannot 
be considered as honours. 7. How, indeed, can we imagine 
that those who rise from their seats by compulsion rise to do 
honour to persons that do them harm,^ or that those who give 
the way to their superiors, give it from a desire of showing 
respect to those who t3rrannize over them ? 8. A vast number 
of mankind make presents to those whom they hate, and offer 
them when they are most in fear of suffering some harm from 
them ; but such acts, I consider, must justly be regarded as 
acts of servility ; whereas real respect, as it appears to me, 
proceeds from quite contrary motives. 9. Since, when people 
think that a man is capable of doing them service, and are in 
expectation of enjoying benefits from him, and consequently ^ 
have his name in thedr mouths with praise, contemplate him 
each as his own benefactor, gladly make way for him, and rise 
from their seats before him from love, and not from fear, crown 
him for his public virtues and beneficence, and are ready to be- 
stow other marks of esteem upon him, they who pay such respect 
seem to me to honour such a man in sincerity, and he who is 
thought worthy of such regard appears to be truly honoured. 
10. A man who is thus held in consideration, I regard as 
eminently happy ; for I observe that he is not conspired 
against, but becomes an object of solicitude, in order that 
he may suffer no harm, and that he passes a life free from 
fear, and danger, and peril, and in the midst of prosperity ; 
while a tyrant, my dear Simonides, passes day and night, be 

' Aui TO Ttfiav Tovg aSiKovvrac,] By ol adiKovvres are here meant 
" Urants." Stttrz, Lex. Xen, 

«. *Bjr«ra.] Prqpierea is the sense required. At other times this , ,. 
partide, when used somewhat redundantly, has rather the sense of tamen. ' > 
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aasured, as if he were condemned bj tlie whole human race ti 
die for his usurpation." 

11. When Simonidea had heard these remarks, ^^ How is it 
then," said he, " if kingly power is attended with so much 
trouble, and jou are sensible of its vexations, that you, Hier^ 
do not free yourself from so great an evil, and that no otiier 
sovereign has ever voluntarily laid down power, after he had 
once become possessed of it ?*' 

13. '^ Because," replied Hiero, '^ it is on this very aocoont 
that royalty is the most wretched condition imaginable ; for 
there is no possibility of setting one's self free from it^ sin« 
how can any sovereign command sufficient resources to make 
restitution of property to those from whom he has taken it, 
or how can he make atonement in bonds to those whom he 
has cast into prison, or how can he offer a sufficient number 
of lives to die for those whom he has put to death ?^ 13. U, 
indeed, my dear Simonides, it would be a gain to any man to 
hang himself, I certainly think that it would be of the vary 
greatest advantage to a tyrant to do so ; for he alone is pro* 
fited neither by retaining his troubles nor by laying them 
aside." 



CHAPTER Vni. 



Simonides observes that a soyereign has more facilities than other men ftt 
securing good-will and attachment, as small fayours from him are mon 
valued than greater ones from private individuals. Hiero replies that a 
sovereign must also do many things that render him unpopulttf . 

1. Simonides, in reply, said, '^ I am not indeed surprised, 
Hiero, that you feel so despondingly, at present, with respect 
to royalty, since, having a desire to be loved by mankind, yoa 
regard your station as an impediment to your wishes. I ^ink 
that I can show you, however, that kingly power is no obsta- 

' ^vx^C — dwoOavovnivag,'] I am persuaded that Xenophon wrote 
dwoOavovfUpoQ. He who dies yields up his life ; but a tyrfint, dying by 
0, violent death, cannot yield up a numl'Cr of lives, to atone for those that 
he has taken away from the number of lis subjects that he has condemned 
to death. Schneider 
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de to gaining love,' but that it ever gives an advantage to him 
who holds it, in reference to that object, over private individu- 
als. 2. But in considering whetlier it is so, let us not examine 
whether the monarch, from having greater power, can also 
bestow greater favours, but, supposing that a private person 
iod a king confer equal favours, contemplate which of the 
two will, through the influence of such favours, command* 
the greater feeling of acknowledgment from those whom he 
Mi^ I will begin with examples from matters of lighter 
BMHiient. 3. First, let a king and a private individual address 
any person in a friendly manner; whose salutation do you 
tfauik will give the greater pleasure to the hearer ? Or, if 
they both praise the same person, whose praise do you think 
will produce the greater gratification ? Or, after a sacrifice,'^ 
let each invite him to his table, whose invitation do you think 
would be received with the greater respect ? 4. Or let them 
pay equal attention to a sick person, is it not certain that the 
attentions of the more powerful will convey the higher grati- 
fication ? Or let them make presents of equal cost ; is it npt 
indabitable that gifts of half the price from the more influ- 
ential would be valued at a higher rate than the whole of 
what is bestowed by the private individual ? 5. To me it 
appears that there descends as it were from the gods a certain 
dignity and grace to attend on the person of a king ; a dig- 
nity which not only renders the man himself more majestic, 
but makes us look on the same man with more pleasure when 
he is invested with royalty than when he is in a private sta- 
tion ; and we feel a greater pride in conversing with those 
who are superior to us in honour, than with those who are on 
a level with us. 

6. " As to love, too, in reference to which you found the 
greatest fkult with the condition of royalty, the objects of a 
king's affection are least offended at old age in him, and with 
whrnnsoever he is familiar, it is accounted no disgrace to him; 
fw the very honour received from the prince casts such a 
lustre on the connexion, as to throw into the shade whatever 

* Dindorf, and- most modem editors, read Krarai : Schneider and 
Weiike KrairBat, understanding divaiT &v from the words preceding. 

' It was usual among the Greeks to invite their friends to an enter- 
Utnment after a sacrifice, when they partook of what was left of the 
ficttnis. 
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is ignominious in it, and to make what is ftttractii-e appear ia 
brighter colours. 

7. " Since, then, by equal services you secure greater re- 
gard than private persons, why ought you not to be far more 
beloved than they, when you have it in your power to benefit 
mankind by far moi*e numerous services, and are in a concU* 
tion to bestow far more liberal donations ?" 

8. Hiero immediately replied by saying, " Because, as-' 
suredly, my dear Simonides, necessity obliges us to do many 
more of those acts by which men incur unpopularity than 
private persons are called upon to do. 9.. We must raise- 
money by taxes, if we would have enough for our necessary 
expenditure ; we must compel men to guard whatever requires 
to be guarded ; we must punish criminals, and repress such' 
as are inclined to be insolent ; and whenever there is occasion 
for activity, to undertake an expedition by sea or land, we 
must not intrust an affair of the kind to negligent com- 
manders.^ 10. A king has also need of mercenary troops ;: 
no burden is more oppressive on the people than they are, for 
they consider that such troops are maintained, not for the 
safety of the state,^ but as an instrument of tyranny." 



CHAPTER IX. 



Bimonides advises Hiero to stimulate his subjects to honourable exertioa, by 
offering rewards for such as meritoriously distinguished themselvet. 

1. In answer to this Simonides again observed, " I do not 
deny, Hiero, that attention must be given to all these objects; 
yet, though some of these concerns appear to tend greatly to 
unpopularity, others seem to lead directly to the attainment 
of public favour. 2. To teach things that are most excellent, 

' So that we shall offend those whom we do not employ. 

' The word hoTtfiovit which appears in all copies, is, says Schneider, 
tvidently corrupt ; and he supposes that it has usurped the place of soma 
word not much in use. Leunclavius proposes nfiije; D'OrvUlo itroryuaC' 
I have iollGwed Zeune, who adopts aurtipiae from Aretinus's veraon. ' 
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and to commend and honour him who does them ' best, is an 
office that must secure regard ; while to rebuke and coerce, 
to fine and punish, him who fails in his duty, must necessarily 
rather provoke dislike. 3. I am thereforft of opinion that a 
ruler should commit the task of punishii% such as require 
severify to others, but that he should execute the office of 
bestowing rewards in his own person. 4. That such a course 
would be attended with good effects, experience shows ; 
for when we wish choruses^ to contend for honours, the pre- 
sident^ himself proposes the prizes, but to the choragi is 
oommitted the duty of assembling the members of the chorus, 
to others that of instructing them, and of imposing penalties 
oh snph as are deficient in their parts. Thus in such matters 
the agreeable duty is done by the president, and that which 
is of a contrary nature by others. 5. What obstacle is there, 
then, to the management of other afiairs in the city in a simi- 
lar manner ? AU conmiunities have their several divisions, 
some into tribes, others into mortB, others into lochi,^ and over 
each of these divisions an officer is appointed. 6. If, there- 
fore, we should offer rewards to these divisions, as we offer 
them to choruses, for having their arms in good order, for 
excellent discipline, for skill in riding, for bravery in the 
field, for integrity in civil transactions, it is natural to suppose 
that all such duties would, from emulation, be sedulously ob- 
served ; 7. and, assuredly, the citizens in general, from de- 
sire of honour, would be more ready to undertake an expedi- 
tion whithersoever they might be required, and contribute 
more promptly to the support of the state whenever circum- 
stances might demand ; and besides (which is of all things 
the most beneficial, though it has been but little promoted by 
the influence of emulation), agriculture itself would be greatly 
advanced, if we should offer prizes, in the several farms and 

* Bands of dancers, singers, and musicians. 

' 'O dpxufv,] The magistrate who had the charge of sacred ceremonies 
and festiyities. Schneider. 

* Kard 0vXdc — Kard fioipag — jcard X^xowf.] We ouglit probably to 
read ii6pac for fioipac. The division of the citizens into mora was that 
of the Spartans, as is well known ; that into phyUs was Athenian ; that 
into loc/U prevailed among the Thebans and Argives, as appears from 
\en. Hellen. vi. 4. 13 ; vii. 2. 4. These divisions had respect not only 
A> civil, but also to military duties ; for Xenophon speaks of the Attic 
phyla when .he describes the order of the Athenian army in the Hellu- 
nica« (See also Horn. II. ii. 362.) Schneider. Dindorf reads fio^tac. 

VOL. Ul, F 
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villages, for such as cultivated their land in tt.e best manner, 
since by this means many advantages would be gained by 
those who should vigorously apply themselves to that occupa- 
tion ; 8. for the public revenues would be augmented, and 
temperance would be a closer attendant on increased ex- 
ertion ; and fewer crimes, indeed, are committed among peo- 
ple who are constantly employed, e. If, moreover, commerce 
is of any advantage to a commonwealth, and if he who en- 
gages in it with the greatest diligence were to be honourably 
distinguished, he would doubtless collect merchants around 
him in greater numbers. If, too, it were made known that 
lie who should discover any new source of revenue for the 
state, without detriment to individuals, would receive honour, 
neither would this consideration be neglected, lo. And to 
say all in one word, if it were made evident, in regard to all 
departments of the commonwealth, that he who introduced 
anything beneficial would not be unrewarded, the knowledge 
of this would incite numbers of people to endeavour to make 
useful discoveries ; and when many pay attention to the in- 
terests of the public, a greater number of means for further- 
ing them must necessarily be discovered and carried into 
effect. 

11. "But if you are apprehensive, Hiero, tliat if prizes are 
offered for a great number of departments, the expense may 
be excessive, consider that no purchasable objects are obtained 
at less cost than those which men secure by means of prizes ; 
for do you not see what small prizes, in the equestrian and 
scenic contests, call forth great expenditure, and much toil 
and care, on the part of the public ? " 



CHAPTER X. 

Iticocyeniences of employing mercenary troops. Simonides shows how ilbKf 
may be employed to the greatest advantage. 

1. "These remarks, Simonides," replied Hiero, "you ap- 
pear to me to make with great justice ; but have you any- 
thing to recommend respecting mercenary troops, to prevent 
me from being unpopular on their account? or are yen 
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inclined to say that a prince who secures the affection of hii» 
subjects has no need of guards ? " 

«. ** Nay," replied Simonides, " he will assuredly have need 
of them ; for it is natural to men, as it is to horses, to become 
more unmanageable the more plentifully they arp supplied 
with provisions ; ^ and the fear of guards will be the more 
necessary to keep men in such a condition quiet. 3. To the 
virtuous and respectable part of the public, also, it appears tf 
me that you can afford greater benefit by no other means than 
by the maintenance of a body of mercenaries. 4. You main- 
tain them, indeed, as guards for your own person ; but many 
masters have been put to death in past times by their own 
dependants ; and if, therefore, it should be one of the chief 
charges given to your mercenaries, that they are the guards 
of all the citizens, and are to protect all, if they perceive any 
such danger threatening them* — and there are, as we all 
know, bad characters in every city — if therefore, I say, your 
guards were ordered to keep a watchful eye on such charac- 
ters^ the citizens in general would feel themselves benefited by 
the maintenance of them. 5. In addition to this, your guards 
might very well afford security and tranquillity, in a great 
measurey to the workmen and cattle in the fields, not only 
to your own, but to those throughout the country in general. 
They would be in a condition also, by guarding certain advan- 
tageous posts, to secure to the inhabitants freedom from inter- 
ruption, so that they may attend to their proper business. 6- 
Besides, who are better fitted to foresee and prevent secret 
and sudden incursions of enemies than men who are always 
under arms and united in one body ? For taking the field, 
too, what can be more beneficial to the citizens than a body of 
mercenaries ? for it is natural that they should be in the 
highest degree ready to brave toil and danger in defence 
of the country. 7. Must it not happen, moreover, that neigh- 
bouring powers will be most desirous of peace with any 
country, when it has an armed force constantly on foot ? for 
such a force is eminently able to protect the possessions^ 
of their friends, and to spread destruction among what be- 

* It is assumed that the state has been made rich by the management 
of tlie prince. Weiske, 

* Weiske supposes that some words have dropped out of the text liei# i 
but it ia possible to make sense of the passage as it stands. 

F 2 
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longs to their enemies. 8. When^ therefore, the people un- 
derstand that mercenary troops do no ill to such as do no 
wrong, but that they check such as desire to commit Tiolence, 
succour such as are unjustly treated, and are vigilant and ex- 
pose themselves to danger for the public safety, how can they 
do otherwise than contribute with pleasure to their support ? 
Private individuals, indeed, often keep guards for objects 
of far less moment than these." 



CHAPTER XI. 



Simonides admonishes Hiero that a soTereign ought to employ bia own 
private resouices as much as possible for the public good, and ought 
to exert himself in eyery way to promote the prosperity of his dominions, 

1. "It is also incumbent on you, Hiero, not to shrink 
from expending a portion of your own private revenue on the 
public service ; for it seems to me that what is laid out by a 
king for public objects is more advantageously bestowed than 
what is spent on his own private account. 2. Let us consider 
the point in reference to various particulars. Whether do you 
think that to have a palace adorned at an enormous expense. 
or to have your whole metropolis furnished with walls, and 
temples, and porticoes,^ and market-places, and harbour**, 
would do you the greater honour ? 3. Or whether would 
you appear more formidable to your enemies, when you are 
yourself clad in the finest of armour, or when your whole 
country is efficiently armed ? 4. In which way do you consider 
that your revenues would be rendered greater, by taking 
care to make merely your own private property productive, 
or by contriving that the property of the whole community 
may be productive ? 5. And as to that which is thought 
to be the most honourable and noble of occupations, the breed- 
ing of horses for the chariot-race, whether do you think that 
you would do yourself the greater honour if you yourself* 
should maintain, and send to the public games, more chariots 

^ All the copies have irapaffrdtnt which means pillars, or perhaps 
c lonnades. Ernesti and Schneider would read .vaardin, " porticoes,** 
mhich seems i5t«#«»«*»i- 

* niero a viciones ju um* fiatofls are celebrsfed by Pindar. 
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than any other Greek, or if a greater number of men from 
your country than from any other should breed horses and 
eontend at llie games ? Whether do you think it more noble 
to gain a victory by the excellence of your own particular 
ehariot^ or through the general prosperity of the city over 
which you rule ? 6. I myself, indeed, think it quite unbecom- 
ing to a prince to enter the lists with private individuals ; for 
if you are victorious, you will not be admired, but incur 
odium, as having extorted the money for your expenses from 
the substance of many families ; and if you are unsuccessful, 
you will meet with more ridicule than any private individual. 
7. I would impress upon you, Hiero, that your proper field of 
competition is against the rulers of other states, and if you 
exhibit the state that you govern superior in prosperity 
to theirs, be assured that you will have triumphed in the 
most honourable and noble contest that can arise among man- 
kind. 8. And you will thus, in the first place, secure the love 
of your subjects, which you so much desire ; and it will not 
be one herald only^ that will proclaim your victory, but 
all mankind will concur in celebrating your merit 9. Becom- 
ing an object of attention, you will be loved, not merely by 
a few private individuals, but by numbers of whole commu- 
nities, and be admired, not only in your own palace, but 
through the whole world, lo. You will then be able to 
travel in safety wherever you please, for the purpose of 
gratifying your curiosity ; or you may receive such gratifica- 
tion even while you remain at home ; for there will always be 
numbers of people around you ready to exhibit whatever they 
have discovered that is either ingenious, or beautiful, or 
useful, and of such as will be desirous to gratify you.'^ ii. 
Every one who is admitted to your presence will be devoted 
to you, and every one at a distance will long to behold you ; 
80 that you will not only be regarded with favour, but 
sincerely beloved by mankind ; and you will be under no 
necessity of soliciting favours from the objects of your affec- 
tion, but must submit to be solicited by them. You will have 
no fear from others, but will excite fear in them, lest you 

' As at the Olympic games. 

* By constmcting for you hereafter something agreeable or useful ; 
•omechlog which may occur to them, or which you yourself may suggest 
WeiMk€. 
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should meet with anj harm. 12. You will find jonr subjects 
willing to obey jou, and see them taking thought of their own 
accord for your interests. Should any danger chance to 
threaten you, you will have not only allies, but champions and 
zealous defenders. You will be thought deserving of innu- 
merable presents, and you will never want a friend to whom 
you may impart a share of them. You will find all men de- 
lighted at your prosperity, and ready to contend for what 
is yours as earnestly as for what is their own. 13. You will 
consider all the wealth belonging to your Mends as treasures 
laid up for your own use. Enrich then your friends without 
fear, Hiero, for by that means you will enrich yourself. In*- 
crease the power of your people, for you will thus clothe 
yourself with power ; and secure for it allies,^ ♦ * « « 
14. Esteem your country as your own family ; your fellow- 
citizens as your friends ; your friends as your children ; and 
your children as your own life ; and study to surpass them 
all in acts of kindness, is. For if you go beyond your friends 
in kind offices, no enemies will be able to stand before you. 
And if you constantly pursue such a course of conduct, be 
certain that you will secure the most honourable and blissful 
possession attainable among mankind ; for you will be happy, 
and not be envied." 

* Weiske rightly supposes that something is wanting her«; to tLis 
effect. ** for you will thus gain supporters to your own pow«r.'* 



THE (ECONQMICUS. 



INTEODUCTOET EEMAEKS. 



Of ;ae philosophy of Socrates, as transmitted to us by Xenophon, 
it is not the object to investigate the causes, or ascertain the origins, 
of divine and human things, but, by teaching what is good and 
honourable, to fit men, individually, for attainmg happiness in life, 
and to instruct communities how to secure prosperit}^. There are, 
accordingly, two principal parts of the Socratic philosophy : the 
eMic, which shows what course of conduct every person must pursue 
in order to gain a character for virtue and honour ; and the political, 
which teaches by what means individuals may advance a com- 
munity to the highest state of excellence. But as the master of a 
family and his nousehold constitute, as it were, a smaller com- 
munity in the midst of a greater, and as the prosperity of the 
whole state depends on the proper management of each particular 
family, a third part, the oeconomiCf is added. 

The first author that wrote of ethics, politics, and (Economics, 
in distinct and separate treatises, was Aristotle. As for Plato, 
who says that we cannot conceive of virtue or merit in a man 
or master of a family, unless as subject to the laws of his 
community, he has included all those three parts of moral 
philosophy in one book, which he has entitled his " Republic.** But 
It was Xenophon that laid the foundation of this triple division ; 
for in his " Memorabilia ** he makes it his object to show the whole 
•cope of the moral teaching of Socrates (though in that work 
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there is much that relates rather to political or ceconomical 
science); in the *' Cyropeedia *' he illustrates a part of politieal 
science; and in the present treatise he discusses ceconomy or 
domestic management. 

The dialogue in this hook, unlike those in the *^ Memorahilia," is 
written in a certain regular method, and consists of parts carefully 
put together. We see that the whole work is purposely divided 
into two parts. The first, which contains a conversation of Socra- 
tes with Critohulus, is in place of an introduction, and prepares 
the reader for what is to follow ; the other, which is a dialogue 
hetween Ischomachus and Socrates, sets forth the precepts intend- 
ed to he given concerning the management of a family. 

The simple and graceml facility m discussing a subject 'which 
we know to have been peculiar, not to the Socrates represented in 
Plato, but to the Socrates that really lived, is exhibited as clearly in 
the " CEconomicus '^ as in any of Xenophon's other writing. Cicero 
thought it worthy of being translated into Latin. Brettehbach 

A few other remarks on the *' (Economicus " may be seen in the 
'* Biographical Notice of Xenophon,'' prefixed to the preceding 
ToLuiiie. 



THE (ECONOMICUS; 

A TEE ATI SE 

OKTHX 

XANAGEMENT OF A FABM AND HOUSEHOLD 



CHAPTER L 



Soerates teaches Critobulus that oeconomy is an art which is shown in the 
management of households and estates, whether our own or those of 
others ; that goods are whatever a person may use in such a way as to 
gain advanta^ from them ; and that if some meet with loss instead of 
profit from the use of them, the fault lies in their own misconduct. 

1. I OSCE heard Socrates' also discoursing on the manage- 
ment of a household, after the following manner : " Tell me,** 
said he, ^' Critobulus,^ is domestic management the name of an 
art, as that of healing, or of working in brass, or of building?" 
** It appears so to me," said Critobulus. 2. ''And as we can 
specify concerning these arts, what is the business of each, 
can we also specify concerning domestic management, what 
is its business ? " ''It appears, at least," said Critobulus, 
** that it is the business of a good householder to regulate his 

' 'Hieovffa H wort alrov, Xenophon commences thus in allusion to 
what he had preyiously written concerning Socrates. He begins all 
his works thus abruptly, and without preface, except the Cyropsedia and 
the treatise de Re Equestri. 

* Critobulus the son of Onto, a very rich man, was one of the familiar 
associates of Socrates, as appears not only from this book, especially 
c. 3, sect. 7, but from Mem. Soc. ii. 6 ; i. 3. 8, and from the Symposium, 
flspecially c. 4, sect. 27. Breitenbach, 
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house well." 3. ''And as to another man*s house,** said 
Socrates, '' if the owner should intrust it to him, might he 
not be able, if he pleased, to regulate it as well as his own ? 
He who is skilled in building can do for another equally well 
what he can do for himself ; and surely he who is skilled in 
domestic management may act similarly." '' It appears so to 
me, Socrates." 4. "Is it possible then," said, Socrates, "for 
one who knows this art, and happens to have no property of 
his own, to earn money by managing the house of another, as 
an architect earns money by building a house ? " " Yes, 
doubtless," said Critobulus, " he might earn a large sum of 
money, if, taking a house under his charge, he can fulfil the 
duties which it requires, and augment the value of it by 
adding largely to its resources." 

5. " But what is it that the term house gives us to under- 
stand ? Is it the same as the mere building, or is whatever a 
man possesses, besides the mere building, included under the 
term house ? " " It seems to me," replied Critobulus, 
" that everything a person has, even though it be not in the 
same country with the possessor, is comprehended under the 
term house,* or personal property." 6. **Have not, then, some 
persons enemies ? " " Certainly ; some have very many." 
" Shall we, therefore, say that enemies are the property of 
those persons ? " " It would be ridiculous," answered Cri- 
tobulus, " if a person who increases the enemies of another, 
should receive pay for increasing them." "I asked the ques- 
tion," said Socrates, " because it seemed settled between us 
that a man's house, or estate, is whatever he has." "As- 
suredly," returned Critobulus, "whatever good a man has 
is his property, or a portion of his goods ; but, by Jupiter, if 
he has anything hurtful, I do not reckon it among his goods." 

7. " You seem, then," said Socrates, " to mean by goods 
something serviceable to the owner." " Most certainly," re- 
joined Critobulus ; " for what does him injury I regard as 
a nuisance, rather than a part of his goods." 8. "If, then, 
a man buy a horse,^ and does not know how to manage him, 
but falls off him, and receives some injury, is the horse not a 
part of his goods ? " " Not if goods are something servioe- 

* Oidog, in the sense of estate, or personal property. 
• See Mem. Soc. ii. 3. 7. 
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able.'' *' Neither, then, is land part of a man's goods, if hs 
cultivates it in such a manner as to suffer by its cultivation." 
** Land certainly cannot be called part of a man's goods, if, 
instead of supporting him, it brings him nothing but hunger." 

9. ** So, then, with regard to sheep, if a man, from not know- 
ing how to manage sheep, suffers loss by keeping them, the 
sheep would not be a portion of his goods." '' It seems to m^ 
that they would not." *' You, then, as it appears, consider 
goods as what is profitable; but what is hurtful you do not con- 
sider as goods." "Exactly so." 

10. " The same things, then," continued Socrates, " are goods 
lo him who knows how to make use of them, but not goods to 
him who does not know ; thus flutes will be goods to him 
who knows how to play properly upon them, but to him who 
does not know they will no more be goods than worthless 
pebbles are goods ; unless indeed he sells them." 1 1. " So it 
appears to me," rejoined Critobulus, "that flutes will be 
goods to those who are ignorant of their use, if they sell them^ 
but not while they merely possess them ; and thus our reasour 
ing proceeds consistently, since it was laid down that goods 
are what is serviceable ; for to such persons as those to whom 
we alluded, flutes are not goods (since they are of no service), 
but, when sold, become goods." 12. To this Socrates rejoined, 
" I£ indeed the owner knows how to sell them ; but if he sells 
them to another person who does not know how to use them, 
they will not be goods even when they are sold, according to 
your reasoning." "You appear to intimate, that not even 
money itself is to be reckoned among a person's goods, unless 
he knows how to use it." 13. " And you appear to agree 
with me, when you say that goods are things by which a per- 
son may be profited. If, for example, a man should make use 
of his money to get a mistress, and should, by her means, 
bring himself into a worse condition, bodily, mentally, and in 
his household affairs, how could it be said that his money was 
at all profitable to him ? " " By no means ; unless indeed we 
say that hyoscyamus, as it is called, is a profitable article to 
possess, a herb of which those who eat are driven mad." 
" Money, then, if its possessor does not know how to use it, 
may be thus excluded, Critobulus, from being numbered 
among goods. 

14 "But as to friends," continued Socrates, "if a person 
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knows how to use them, so as to receive profit from them, what 
shall we say that they are ? '* " Goods, hy Jupiter,** said 
Critohulus, ''and much more so than oxen, if at least they are 
more serviceable than oxen." 15. ** Enemies also, then, accord- 
ing to your argument, are goods to him who is able to extract 
profit from enemies." '' It appears so to me." ** It is die part 
of a good manager of property, then, to know how to deal with 
his enemies in such a way as to derive profit from them." 
" Most certainly." " True ; for you see, my dear Critobulas, 
how many families, as well of private individuals as of princes^ 
have been improved in condition oy war." 

16. ''This point seems to me to be very well settled, 
Socrates," said Critobulus ; " but what can we think when we 
see persons who have knowledge and resources by which they 
might with exertion improve their property, but perceive that 
they are unwilling to do so, and that their qualifications are 
in consequence of no profit to them ? Can we say anything 
else than that their qualifications are not goods to them, not 
even possessions of the least value ? " i7. " Do you mean to 
speak of slaves, my dear Critobulus ?" said Socrates. ** Not I 
indeed, by Jove," replied he ; " but there are some among those 
who are esteemed noble, of whom I see that part are acquaint- 
ed with the arts of war, and part with those of peace, which 
arts, however, they will not exercise, because, as I suppose, 
they are without masters to compel them." is. *' How can 
they be without masters," said Socrates, " when, desiring to 
prosper, and wishing to do something from which they may 
derive profit, they are still hindered from doing so by those 
who rule them ? " " And who are they that rule them," asked 
Critobulus, " for they are nowhere to be seen ? " 19. " By 
Jove," replied Socrates, " they are so far from being nowhere 
to be seen, that they may be seen everywhere ; and that they 
are most pernicious rulers, is well known to yourself, if yon 
believe idleness, and effeminacy of mind, and carelessness, 
to be vices. 20. There are also certain deceitful mistresses 
that sway them, pretending to be goddesses of pleasure, such 
as gaming and frivolous social gratifications, which, in process 
of time, make it evident even to the victims of their decep- 
tions that they are but pains disguised in the garb of plea- 
sures ; and these, through their influence over their votariesji 
jorevent them from applying to useful occupations." 91. ** Yet 
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Others, Socrates,** said Critobulus, " are not hindered by such 
tjrrants from exerting themselves, but apply with the utmost 
vigour to work, and to contrive means of increasing their in- 
eomes ; and nevertheless they waste their property, and become 
involved in difficulties." 22. " So it is," said Socrates, " for 
these also are slaves, and slaves of extremely troublesome 
mistresses, some being devoted to the luxuries of the table, 
some to licentiousness, some to intoxication, some to foolish and 
expensive objects of ambition, which exercise such cruel sway 
over those whom they get under their power, that, as long as 
they see them in vigour and able to work, they compel them to 
bring whatever they gain to expend upon their desires ; but 
when they find them unable to work, through old age, they leave 
them to spend their declining days in misery, and endeavour to 
make slaves of others. 23. But we ought to fight for our 
liberty against such tyrants, Critobulus, not less strenuously 
than against those who endeavour to enslave us by arms. 
Enemies in war, who are honourable and generous, have 
obliged many nations, after they have subdued them, to im- 
prove in character under the influence of gentle correction, 
and have led them to pass the rest of their lives in greater 
comfort ; but' tyrannical passions never cease to harass the 
bodies and minds and estates of men, as long as * they exer« 
cise any influence over them." 



CHAPTER n. 



Critobulus requesting to be taught by what means he may increase his pro- 
perty, whien fortune had granted him in sufficient abundance, Socrates 
jocosely replies that he himself was rich, and Critobulus very poor, an as- 
sertion which he proceeds to prove. Being again asked to giye some instruc- 
tion on the management of an estate, he says that he is inexperienced in 
such matters, but offers to refer Critobulus to certain persons who are 
skilled in them. 

1. After these observations of Socrates, Critobulus spoke 
to the following effect : " On such points I think that what I 

' 'E«rr' a v.] It signifies not only donee ^ tiaque dum^ but also quamdiu. 
See Kiihner ad Mem. Soc. iii. 5, 6. See also Mem. Soc. i. 1. 18; Anab. 
UL 1. 19 ; Cyrop. v. 4. 8 ; Rep. Lac. c. 5, sect. 3 ; de Re Equest. c. 11 
9. Breitenbach, 
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liave heard from you is extremely satisfactory; but when I 
examine myself, I seem to feel convinced that I am sufficiently 
master over such inclinations ; so that if you would advise me 
by what course of conduct I may improve my domestic re- 
sources, I do not think that I should be impeded by the seduc* 
tions of those tyrannical mistresses, as you call them. Impart 
to me confidently, therefore, whatever good admonitions you 
have to give. Or do you accuse us,^ my dear Socrates, of 
being wealthy enough ? and do we appear to you to have no 
need of additional riches ? " 

2. " If you speak of me as well as yourself, then," said 
Socrates, *' I consider that I require no addition to my means, 
but am rich enough already ; you, however, Critobulus, ap- 
pear to me to be extremely poor, and, by Jupiter, I some- 
times feel very great pity for you." 8. " And how much," 
rejoined Critobulus with a laugh, *' how much, in the name ot 
the gods, my dear Socrates, do you think that your property 
would fetch if it were sold, and how much mine ?" "I think," 
replied Socrates, ^' that if I found a good purchaser, my whole 
property, with my house, would very readily bring me ^\e 
minae ; ^ yours, I am very certain, would fetch a hundred times 
as much." 4. ** Then, when you know this, do you think that 
you have no need of more money, and pity me as being poor ?" 
" Yes," said he, "for what I have is sufficient to supply me 
with all that I need ; but for th'* splendour with which you 
are surrounded, and to keep up your dignity, not even if thrice 
as much as what you have were bestowed upon you, would you 
appear to me to have enough." " How so ? " asked Crito- 
bulus. 5. " Because, in the first place," said Socrates, in ex 
planation, " I see that a necessity is imposed on you of oflTer- 
ing many great sacrifices, or, I suppose, neither gods nor men 
would be satisfied with you ; in the next place, you must en- 
tertain many strangers, and entertain them magnificently ; and 
in addition, yoa have to give feasts, and make presents to your 
fellow-servants, or find yourself destitute of fnends. 6. I 
observe also that the state requires of you to be at great ex* 

> 'H KaTEyvioKaQ rifiStv,"] Critobulus is speaking of himself only ; and 
the dignity which he seems to assume by using the plural we affords oc* 
casion to Socrates to lay hold of the question as applied to himself also, 
and to pursue the humorous discussion that follows. Breitent<ieh, 

' About fifteen pounds of our money. 
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penses in keeping horses, ^ in exhibiting theatrical entertain* 
ments,^. in presiding over the gymnasia,^ in discharging the 
duties of a patron ; and if a war should arise, I am quite sure 
that they will lay upon you, in your office of trierarch,^ so 
much to pay for men to serve, and other contributions, that 
you will not easily meet the requirements ; and should you be 
thought to discharge any of your duties inefficiently, I am quite 
certain that the Athenians will punish you not less severely 
than if they found you robbing their treasury. 7. In addition 
to this, I see that you fancy yourself rich, and are but little 
disposed to use means for getting money ; and that you devote 
your attention to matters of amusement,^ as having a right to 
do so. For these reasons I feel compassion for you, fearing 
that you may fall into some irremediable misfortunes, and be 
reduced to great poverty, s. As for myself, even if I were 
in want, you are aware, I am sure, that there are persons who 
would assist me ; so far that, even if each contributed but 
very little, they would drown my humble means in a flood of 
abundance ; but your friends, even though they have amplei 
means for supporting their condition than you have for sup- 
porting yours, nevertheless look to you as if to receive bene- 
fits from you." 

9. "Against these observations, my dear Socrates," said 
Critobulus, " I have nothing to say ; but it is now time for 
you to act the patron towards me, and prevent me from be- 
coming pitiable in reality." Socrates, on hearing this, said, 

* It was customary at Athens for the richer sort of citizens to keep 
horses for chariot-races or for sacred processions. See Xen. Hipp. c. 1, 
sect. 11. The old man in the Clouds of Aristophanes laments that his 
property had been wasted in keeping horses. Bochius, 

' These were also duties incumbent on the wealthier Athenians. 

* UpoorarsXag.'] The metoecs, or sojourners, at Athens, were obliged 
to put themselves under the protection of some eminent man as a patron. 
See Pollux, viii. 35. 

* Those were called trierarchs who were obliged to furnish galleys, 
equipped for service. 

* We must understand chiefly res amatoriae. Critobulus is described as 
puerorum amans (Mem. Soc. ii. 6. 29), and is introduced in the Symposium, 
c. 4, sect. 1 2, as captivated, though but recently married, with the attrac- 
tions of Clinias. As the Symposium of Callias took place probably about 
Olymp. xciii. 3, we may suppose that this dialogue between Socrates and 
Critobulus was held not very long after that date, though it may be infer- 
red from c. 3, sect. 13, that he had lived some years in the matrimonial 
•late. Breitenbaeh, 
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"Do you not think, Critobulus, that you are acting very 
strangely, since, when I said a little while ago that I was rich, 
you laughed at me, as if I did not know what riches were, 
and did not cease till you had convinced me, and obliged me 
to acknowledge that I have not the hundredth part of what 
you have ; and now you desire me to be your patron, and take 
care that you may not be reduced to utter and undeniable 
poverty.'* 10. " It is because I see that you, Socrates, know 
one thing relating to riches, namely, how to keep a surplus; 
and I expect, accordingly, that he who has something over 
out of a little will easily produce a large superabundance out 
of much." 11. "Do you not remember, then, that just now,* 
in the course of our conversation, when you would not allow 
me the liberty even of putting in a syllable, you said that 
horses were not goods to him who did not know how to use 
horses, nor land, nor cattle, nor money, nor anything else, 
that a person did not know how to use ? Profit, indeed, is 
derived from such possessions ; but how do you think that I 
can know how to use any of those things of which I never 
owned even a single one ? " 12. " Yet it seemed to me that 
even if a person had no money, there might nevertheless be 
in him some knowledge of household management ; and what 
then hinders you from having such knowledge ?" "The very 
same thing, assuredly, that would hinder a man from knowing 
how to play on the flute, if he has never been in possession of 
any flutes of his own, and no other person has allowed him 
to learn by playing upon his. 13. Such is the case with me 
in respect to the management of household property ; for I 
have never been myself in possession of any property of my 
own, as a means of learning, nor has any other person ever 
offered me his to manage, except that you now express a 
desire to intrust me with yours. But consider that those who 
are learning to play on the harp spoil their harps at first ; 
and in like manner I, if I were to attempt to learn the man- 
agement of property by making experiments on yours, might 
perhaps bring all your possessions to nothing." 

u. To this Critobulus replied, " You are strenuously en- 
deavouring to escape, Socrates, from giving me any assistance 
to sustain my necessary business with greater ease." " No, by 
Jupiter," rejoined Socrates, " not I ; for I will most willingly 

» C. 1 sect. 8. 
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communicate to you whatever I can. 15. But I think, at the 
same time, that if you had come to me for fire, and if, having 
none myself, I had directed you to a place where you would 
get it, you would not have blamed me. Or, if you asked 
water of me when I had none, and I directed you whither to go 
for it» I know that you would not have found fault with me^r 
doing so. Or if you wished to learn music from me, and I 
mentioned to you persons who were far more skilful in music 
than myself, and would be thankful to you for taking lessons 
from them, what objection would you make to my acting in 
such a manner ? " '< I should be able to make no reasonable 
objection,'' my dear Socrates. 16. ^' I shall therefore point out 
to you, Critobulus, other persons much better skilled than py- 
self in the matters which you are solicitous to learn from me; 
for I admit that it has been an object with me to discpver 
which of the people in the city are the most skilful in tfieir 
several pursuits; 17. since, observing that of those who "Vf ere 
engaged in the same occupations, some were in the greatest 
poverty, and others extremely rich, I wondered, and thoug)it it 
an inquiry worthy of consideration to discover what the cftuse 
was. 18. Examining into matters, accordingly, I found that 
affairs took a perfectly natural course; for I saw that those 
who did their business heedlessly suffered for their misconduct, 
while I learned that those who applied to their duties with 
steadiness and judgment,^ despatched them with greater 
expedition, and ease, and profit. By learning, therefore, if you 
think proper, from such persons, I consider that, if the gods 
are not unfavourable to you, you may become a very able 
man of business." 

^ Fv^fiy irwrtrafuvy,} Intenio ammo. Some copies haTe ^ktc- 
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CHAPTER III. 

Ctitobulus still urges Socrates to give him instructiorjs how to improTe hii 
property ; and Socrates recommends him to study the conduct of those 
who have managed their business with judgment and to advantaffe. He 
reminds him how many have prospered, or come to poyerty, by different 
courses of proceeding. He oners to introduce him to skilful professors of 
other arts besides that of agriculture. 

1. Critobulus, on bearing these observations, said, " Now, 
TLj dear Socrates, I will never let you go until you bave made 
Known to me what you have promised me in the presence of 
our friends bere."^ "What if I should show you, then, 
Critobulus, first of all," said Socrates, " that some people build 
useless houses at very great expense, and that others, at much 
less expense, construct houses having every convenience, shall 
I not be thought to have shown you one of the great concerns 
of household management ? " " Certainly," replied Critobulus. 
2. " And what if I should show you, after this, that which is 
naturally consequent upon it, that some people who possess 
abundance of household necessaries of all kinds have it not in 
their power to use them, nor even know whether they are in 
safety, and on tnis account suffer great annoyance themselves, 
and cause great annoyance to their servants, while others, who 
have not more furniture, but even far less, have whatever 
they want always ready for use." 3. " Is anything else, then, 
the cause of this, Socrates, than that with the one class of 
persons everything is thrown down as chance may direct, 
while with the others everything is kept arranged in its place?" 
" Such is the case assuredly," said Socrates, " and their things 
are arranged, not in a place chosen at hazard, but where pro- 
priety suggests." " You seem to speak of this also," said 
Critobulus, "as an element in the knowledge of household 
management." 4. " What, again, if I should show you," con- 
tinued Socrates, "that in some places all the slaves are tied up, 
so to speak, and yet frequently run away, while in other places 

* Socrates was constantly attended by some of his friends, who wished 
to gather instruction from his discourse ; and we must not be surprised 
that they took no part in many of the dialogues at which they were pre- 
sent. Thus Xenophon, at the beginning of this book, and in several 
passages of the Memorabilia, signifies that he was present at conversation! 
of Socrates, but records no observations of his own. Weiske, 
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they are left at liberty, and are willing alike to work and to 
stay with their masters, should I not be thought, in mentioning 
this, to bring to your notice something worthy of regard in 
household management ? " " Yes, by Jupiter,'* replied Crito- 
bulus, " something extremely worthy of regard." 5. " Ani 
what if I show you that of those who cultivate similar land, 
some complain that they are utterly ruined and starved by 
their farming, while others have everything that they want in 
abundance and «xc«llence ? " " Such is indeed the case," 
said Critobulus; "for perhaps the first sort of agriculturists 
spend their money not merely on objects that are necessary, 
but on such as bring destruction alike on the master and on 
his estate.*' 6. " Perchance there are some such," said Socrates ; 
" but I do not now speak of them, but of persons who, profess- 
ing to practise agriculture, cannot command resources even 
for their necessary expenditure." "And what is the cause of 
this, Socrates ? " said Critobulus. " I will bring you among 
them," answered Socrates, " and you shall understand by see- 
ing for yourself." " Very well," replied Critobulus, " if, at 
lea^t, I can." 

7. " It is therefore very proper," proceeded Socrates, " that 
you should examine yourself, to ascertain whether you will 
be able to understand. I have known you * rise very early in 
the morning, and go a very long way, to see actors in comedy, 
and I have heard you press me very strongly to go with you 
to the exhibition ; but you never invited me to such a sight 
as that of which I am speaking." "Doubtless therefore, my 
dear Socrates, I appear ridiculous to you.'* s. **But to yourself, 
by Jupiter, you ought to appear far more ridiculous. Sup- 
posing I show that some men, by keeping horses, have been 
reduced to the want even of necessaries, while others, by the 
same means, become very wealthy, and exult in their gains ? " 
"I see such persons myself, and know men of both sorts, yet 
I am not at all the more in the number of those who get 
gain ? " 9. " No; for you look at them as you look at actors 
in tragedy and comedy, not, as I think, that you may become 
« poet, but that you may find pleasure from seeing and hearing. 
Perhaps this, indeed, is reasonable enough (for you have no 

* Sot ffvvoiSa.] The verb <rvvoida indicates that a person knows a thing for 
certain, and as an eye-witness. See Wolf ad Dem. Lept. c. 12. 
Breitenbaeh 
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desire to be a poet) ; but since you are obliged to use horses, do 
you not think that you act foolishly, if you do not study not 
to be quite ignorant of that occupation, especially when horses 
are both good to use and profitable to sell?" lo. "Do you 
wish me to become a colt-breaker, my dear Socrates ? " "By 
no means, any more than to bring up farm-labourers by buy- 
ing them when children. But there are certain ages, as well 
of horses as of men, which are immediately profitable, and 
advance in improvement. I can also show that some men 
have so managed their wives, as to find in them fellow-helpers 
in improving their fortunes, whilst others have dealt with 
them in such a way that they have in a great degree ruined 
them." 11. '* But in these cases, my dear Socrates, ought we to 
blame the husband or the wife?*' "If a sheep," replied 
Socrates, ^'is in ill condition, we generally blame the shepherd; 
if a horse is mischievous, we impute the fault to the groom; 
and as to a wife, if, after being taught what is right, she con- 
ducts herself badly, perhaps she ought justly to bear the blame; 
but if her husband does not teach her what is right and 
proper, but exacts service from her while she is ignorant of 
what she ought to do, would he not justly be visited with 
condemnation? 12. But by all means tell us the truth, Critobu- 
lus (for we are all friends who are here), is there any one to 
whom you intrust a greater number of important affairs than 
to your wife ? " " There is no one," replied Critobulus. 
" And is there any one with whom you hold fewer discus- 
sions than with your wife ? " " If there is any one, there 
are certainly not many."* 13. " Did you marry her when 
she was quite young, or, at least, when she had seen and 
heard as little of things as was well possible?" "Certainly 
I did." " It would then be much more surprising, if she knew 
anything of what she ought to say or do, than if she fell into 
mistakes." i4. "But as to those who, you say, have had 
good wives, my dear Socrates, did they themselves instruct 
them?" "There is nothing like looking at examples;^ and 
I will make you friends with Aspasia,^ who will give you in- 

* Because his wife was already instructed in what she had to do ; so 
that there was no need of discussing points with her. 

' 'E7rt(rco7rc7(rf^ac.] Exempla connderare. Socrates says this as pre- 
paratory to the introduction of Ischomachus. Breitenbaeh, 

* There seems to be no particular reason for mentioning Aspasia here» 
MM no further allusion is made to her. Bomemann, WeicALe, and Beisig 
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formatioa on this point more knowingly than I. 15. But I con- 
sider that a wife, who is a good partner in household manage- 
ment, has equal influence with her husband for their common 
prosperity. Resources come into the house for the most part 
by the exertions of the husband, but the larger portion of 
them is expended under the management of the wife, and, if 
affairs be well ordered, the estate is improved; but if they are 
conducted badly, the property is diminished. 16. I think 
that I could also point out to you, if you think it requisite, 
persons skilled in other arts, who practise each of them with, 
reputation.** 



CHAPTER IV. 



Critobulus declines to learn more pursuits tiian one ; and Socrates approves 
of his resolution. Sedentaiy and indoor occupations debilitate the mind 
and body. Military or agricultural pursuits seem to be the only ones 
mited for Critobulus ; S^rates supports them by the example of the 
king of Persia. An anecdote of Cyrus the Younger and Lysander. 

I. "But what occasion is there for you, my dear Socrates," 
asked Critobulus, " to call my attention to all kinds of arts ? 
for neither is it easy to procure persons who practise all sorts 
of arts competently, nor is it possible for any single individual 
to become skilled in all; but in regard to those which are 
thought most honourable, and which would be most becoming 
to me if I practised them, give me some information concern- 
ing them and the persons who are engaged in them; and while 
you instruct me, assist me yourself, as far as you can, to 
understand." 2. " You say well, Critobulus," replied Socrates; 
"for those arts which are called handicrafts are objection 
able,' and are indeed justly held in little repute in communities; 
for they weaken the bodies of those who work at them or 
attend to them, by compelling them to sit and to live indoors; 
some of them, too, to pass whole days by the fire; and when 
the body becomes effeminate, the mind loses its strength. 

think that she ia mentioned as an instructress ironically. See Weiske's 
note on Mem. Soc. ii. 6. 36. Svffr^ffw ooi *X<nra<riav, says Breitenbach, 
is Atpatiam tibi eoneiUabo, 

> 'Exipp^roi.] Spoken against; objected to; regarded with MHU 
CiFoar. 
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3. Such mechanical occupations also, as thej are termed^ leave 
those who practise them no leisure to attend to the interests of 
their friends or the commonwealth; so that men of that class 
s^em unsuited alike to be of advantage to their connexions^ 
and to be defenders of their country. In some states, indeed, 
and especially in such as seem excellent in war, no citizen is 
allowed to engage in these handicraft employments.** 

4. " In what sort of employments then, Socrates, would you 
reconunend me to engage?" asked Critobulus. '^ Ought we 
to be ashamed," replied Socrates, *^ to imitate the king of the 
Persians ? For they say that he considers the art of agricul- 
ture, and that of war, to be among the most honourable and 
necessary occupations, and pays the greatest attention to both 
of them." 5. Critobulus, on hearing this, said, ** Do you then, 
my dear Socrates, believe that the king of the Persians unites 
the pursuit of husbandry with the other objects of his care?" 
''If we consider the matter, Critobulus, in the following 
manner, we may perhaps satisfy ourselves whether he gives 
it any portion of his attention. We are all aware that he at- 
tends diligently to military affairs, because, from whatever 
nations he receives tribute, he has appointed to the governors 
of them respectively for how many horsemen, and bowmen, 
and slingers, and targeteers each must furnish maintenance, a 
number that may be sufficient to keep the people under his 
command in awe, and serve as defenders to the country if 
enemies invade it. 6. In addition to these troops, the king 
maintains garrisons in the several fortresses; and the govern- 
or, to whom the commission is given, furnishes pay for these 
garrisons ; while the king holds a review every year of the 
mercenaries and other forces that are required to appear in 
arms, collecting them all together, except the troops in garri- 
son, in the place where they are ordered to assemble, when be 
himself inspects those that are near his own residence, and sends 
trustworthy officers to view such as are at a distance. 7. And 
whatever commanders of garrisons, captains of thousands, and 
satraps,^ are found to have the required complement of troc^is^ 
and exhibit them equipped with proper horses and arma^ he 
distinguishes such governors with honours, and enriches them 

* The difference between these three khid of officers may be understood 
by a reference to Cyrop. Tiii. 6. I and 3. Sohneitl&r, The commanden 
of ^ar^uoDs and captams of thousands wore sul^ct to the satnq^ 
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with valuable presents; but such of the governors as he finds 
either neglecting the garrisons, or guilty of peculation, he 
punishes with great severity, degrading them from their posts, 
and putting other officers in their places. To military affairs, 
therefore, as he pursues such a course of conduct, we must 
unquestionably allow that he pays great attention. 8. But^ 
besides, whatever part of his dominions he rides through and 
surveys in person, he observes the condition of it; and what- 
ever part he does not inspect in person, he ascertains the state 
of it by sending thither trustworthy commissioners ; and to 
such of the satraps as he finds exhibit their provinces well 
inhabited, with the soil well cultivated, and stocked with trees 
and fruits such as the ground is fitted to produce, he gives 
additional territory, graces them with presents, and distinguish- 
es them with seats of honour ; but such as he finds to have 
their provinces ill cultivated, or thinly inhabited, whether 
through their harsh treatment of the people, or through ty- 
ranny or neglect, he punishes and deprives of their commands, 
and appointe others in their room. 9. Acting thus, does he 
seem to have less care that his land may be well cultivated 
by the inhabitants, than that it may be well defended by his 
garrisons ? There are indeed officers appointed by him for 
both purposes; but not the same; for some overlook the in- 
habitants and tillers of the ground, and collect tribute from 
them, and others have charge of the armed forces, lo. And 
if the overseer of the forces does not sufficiently protect the 
provinces, the overseer of the inhabitants and tillers of the 
ground brings an accusation against him, representing that the 
people cannot cultivate the land for want of proper protection; 
but if, while the overseer of the forces secures peace to the 
cultivators, the other overseer occasions the provinces to be 
thin of people and ill cultivated, the overseer of the forces, 
on his part, lays an accusation against him. ii. For those 
who cultivate the ground inefficiently will neither maintain 
the garrisons, nor be able to pay their tribute. But when a 
satrap is appointed, he attends to both these objects." ^ 

* To the payment of troops in the garrisons and the payment of tribute 
to the king. " We see," says Breitenbach, *' that the satrap, as described 
here, differs somewhat from the satrap whose duties are specified, Cyrop. 
viiL 6. 1 ; and that there was in every province an apx*^^ o' governor- 
fcoitral* but not in every province a 9&trap." 
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12. '^ If the king, then," rejoined Critobulos, ** acts in this 
manner, Socrates, he appears to me to pay no less attention to 
agricultural than to warlike pursuits." 13. ^^ But in addition 
to all this," continued Socrates, "in whatever provinces he re- 
sides, and wheresoever he travels, he takes care that there 
may be gardens, such as are called paradeisoiy^ stocked 
with everything good and valuable that the soil will produce ; 
and in these gardens he himself spends the greatest part of 
his time, whenever the season of the year does not prevent 
him." 14. " Assuredly, then, Socrates," observed Critobulus, 
** the people must of necessity take care that, where the king 
himself resides, the gardens be excellently stored with trees 
and all other choice productions that the earth afibrds." 
15. ''Some relate, too, Critobulus," added Socrates, ''that 
when the king distributes rewards, he calls forward first those 
who have distinguished themselves in war, (because it would 
be of no use to till a great quantity of ground, unless there 
were soldiers to defend it,) and afterwards those who have 
kept their lands in the best order, and rendered them most 
productive, observing that even brave men would not be able 
to live, unless there were tillers of the ground. 16. It is said 
also that Gjrrus,^ who was a most illustrious prince, remarked 
on one occasion to those who were called to receive rewards, 
that he himself might justly receive both sorts of presents; 
for he excelled, he said, both in regulating his province, and 
in defending it when it was regulated." 17. " Cyrus, therefore, 
Socrates," said Critobulus, "if he made this observation, 
prided himself not less on rendering his province fertile, and in 
keeping it in order, than on his ability in war." 18. " It 
seems likely indeed," said Socrates, " that if Cyrus had lived, 
he would have proved a very excellent king ; and of this pro- 
bability the following indication, as well as many others, has 
been afforded, that when he set out to contend with his brother 
for the kingdom, not a single soldier, as is said, deserted from 
Cyrus to the king, while many myriads deserted from the 

* The young student may be told that irapdStiiTog ii not a Greek word, 
as Suidas supposes, who derives it from the verb devtiv^ but is of Persian 
origin, as is rightly intimated by Pollux, ix. 13. Concerning the nature 
of these itapdSii(yoi, or parks, the reader may consult A. Gell. ii. 20 ; Plin, 
H. N. viii. 25 ; Q. Curt. viii. 1 — 11. ReUig, 

' Cyrus the Younger. He is called /BacriXc^ in the text, as being, aayi 
Weiske, the son of a king, and ei\joying royal honours in his province. 
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king to Cyrus. 19. I regard it indeed as a great proof of 
merit in a general when men follow him willingly, and are 
ready to stand by him in danger ; and around Cyrus, as long 
as he was alive, his friends continued to fight, and were all 
killed with him when he died, contending over his body, ex- 
cept Ariseus, who liappened to be posted in the left wing. 
20. It is this Cyrus that is said to have paid Lysander, when 
he came with presents to him from the allies, many marks of 
civility (as Lysander himself once stated in conversation with 
a friend of his at Megara), and to have shown him (as Lysan- 
der related) his park at Sardis. 21. When Lysander expressed 
his admiration of it, observing how fine the trees were, how 
regularly they were planted, how straight the rows of them 
were, and how elegantly all the rows formed angles with one 
another, while many sweet odours attended on Lysander and 
Cyrus as they walked about ; — admiring all this, he said, 'I 
look with astonishment on all these trees on account of their 
beauty, but am still more astonished at the art of him who 
measured out the ground, and arranged them all for you.* 
ss. Cyrus, on hearing this, was delighted, and said, 'It was I, let 
me say, Lysander, that measured the ground and arranged all 
the trees myself; and there are some of them,' he added, 
'that I planted with my own hand.' 23. Lysander, as he 
told us, looked at Cyrus, and contemplating the beauty of the 
robes which he had on, and perceiving the perfume that issued 
from them, and the splendour of the necklaces, bracelets, and 
other ornaments which he wore, said, ' What is it that you 
tell me, Cjrrus ? Did you, with your own hands, plant any of 
these trees ? ' 24. * Do you wonder at this, Lysander ? * 
replied Cyrus ; * I swear to you by Mithras, that, whenever 
I am in health, I never dine till I have put myself into a per- 
spiration by pursuing some military or agricultural occupation, 
or by contending for superiority in some exercise of a similar 
nature.' ' I, indeed, added Lysander, when I heard him say 
this, took him by the hand, and said, * You appear to me, 
Cjrrus, to be deservedly fortunate ; for you have your good 
fortune from being a man of merit.' 

1 I read Toiovruv yk ri, with Breitecbach. DindorTs text, and moit 
otiiers, have iti ovv yk n. 
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CHAPTER Y. 



Socrates contiimeB to dJaeoorse of agriculture, and shows that the wealthieet 
and noblest of men haye given their attention to it, as it strengthens the 
mind and body, improyes the estate, and conduces to a yirtuous course of 
life. Critobmus makes some obscryations on the casualties to whidi 
agricultural occupations are exposed ; Socrates recommends, in reply, that 
the gods should be carefully worshipped and propitiated. 

1. " This anecdote I relate to you, Critobulua,** Gontinaed 
Socrates, ^'to show that not even men of the. most exalted 
fortune are contented to abstain from agriculture ; for the 
pursuit of it seems to be at once a means of enjoyment and of 
increasing their resources ; and it is also an exercise for the 
body, such as to strengthen it for discharging the duties 
that become a man of honourable birth. 2. In the first place, 
the earth yields the food on which men live to those who cul- 
tivate it, and produces in addition things from which they 
receive gratification. 3. Besides these, it supplies the flowers 
which decorate altars and statues, and with which men adorn 
themselves, accompanied with the most pleasing odours and 
appearances ; sauces and animal food,^ too, it partly produces 
and partly nourishes, in great abundance (for the art of 
managing cattle is connected with farming) ; so that men have 
enough to propitiate the gods by sacrificing, and to use them- 
selves. 4. Yet, though it offers blessings in the greatest plenty, 
it does not permit us to take them in idleness, but requires us 
to accustom ourselves to endure the colds of winter and the 
heats of summer ; to those whom it exercises in manual labour, 
it gives an increase of strength; and in such as only oversee 
the cultivation of it,^ it produces a manly vigour, by requiring 
them to rise early in the morning, and forcing them to move 
about with activity ; for in the country, as well as in the city, 
the most important matters are always done at a stated sea- 

' '0^a.l Under this term was included whatever was eaten with bread, 
whether flesh, fish, or herbs. 

' To^C ^^ ry iTrt/icXet^ ytiapyovvrac,'] By these words we are to un« 
derstand those who superintend their work as done by slaves or other labour- 
era, in opposition to avrovpyoif " workers with their own hands.*' Weiak$ 
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8on.^ 5. Again, if a man wishes to serve his countrj^ as a 
horse-soldier, farming offers the greatest convenience for 
keeping a horse, or if as a foot-soldier, it keeps the body to* 
bust ; and it also affords some incitement to exertion in hunt* 
ing over the latid,^ supplying facilities for the keeping of dogs, 
and supporting beasts of game. 6. The horses and dogs, more- 
over, which are kept by farming, benefit the farm in return ; 
the horse, by carrying his master early in the morning to the 
scene of his labours, and furnishing hun the means oi return - 
ing late ; the dogs, by preventing the wild beasts from de- 
stroying ihe ^its of the earth and tbe cattle, and by affording 
security even in the most solitary places. 

7. ^* The possession of land also stimulates agriculturists, in 
some degree, to defend their country in arms, as the ground 
produces its fhiits exposed to all,^ for the strongest to take 
possession of them. s. What occupation, too, renders men 
more fit for running, and throwing, and leaping, than agricul- 
ture ? What employment offers men greater gratification foi^ 
their labour ? What art welcomes the student of it with 
greater pleasure, offering him that approaches, indeed, the 
means of gaining whatever he desires ? What occupation re- 
ceives strangers with richer hospitaUty ? 9. Where is there 
greater facility for passing the winter amid plenty of fires, 
and warm baths, than on the farm ? Or where can we spend 
the summer more agreeably, by streams, amid breezes, and 
under shade, than in the fields ? lo. What other occupation 
offers more pleasing first-fruits to the gods, or richer banquets 
on festival days ? What pursuit is more comfortable for A 
man's servants, more delightful to his wife, more attractive to 
, his children, or more gratifying to his friends ? ii. I should 

' 'Eiruraipcitfrarat Trpa^ccc*] Weiske understands res maximh oppor- 
tmuB or utiles; Schneider, res praciptus. These are to be done Iv wpif, 
$tatOy certo, opportunissimo tempore. 

' 'Apiiytiv ry irSXn.] As was the duty of the Athenian citizen, 
whether he chose to enrol himself in the cavalry or the infantry. 
Schneider, 

' Breitenbach reads, with Schneider and Weiske, d^patc rt Ifri^tXoro- 
ytiff^ai wviiraipti rt ri yr\, ** the land affords some incitement for exertion 
in hunting." Dindorf, whom I follow, has ^CKovovtia^ai — rj yj, yewp- 
yia being the nom. case to ffvvtiraipei, 

* '£v JdviitJ] In mediOf i. e. lying open and exposed to invaders. Com* 
pare Aristotle, PoL c. 2 : M^viov ydp rovnav rd Kriifiara i^at r&v ipvfta* 
rmv ivriv, Breitenbach. 
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be surprised, for my own part, if any man of liberal feelings 
has met with any possession more pleasing than a farm, or 
discovered any pursuit more attractive, or more conducive to 
the means of life, than agriculture. 

12. "The earth also kindly teaches men justice, at least 
such as are able to learn ; for it is those who treat her best 
that she recompenses with the most numerous benefits. 

13. " If on any occasion, moreover, those who are employed 
in agriculture are forced to quit their occupations by a multi- 
tude of invading enemies, yet, as they have been bred to 
vigorous and manly exertion, and are well exercised in mind 
and body, they may, if the gods are not unfavourable, make 
incursions into the lands of those who impede their occupations, 
and carry off booty on which they may support themselves. 
Frequently, indeed, in war, it is safer to seek a livelihood 
with hostile weapons than with instruments of agriculture. 

14. "The cultivation of the ground, too, instructs men 
to assist one another ; for as we must make attacks on 
enemies with the aid of men, so it is with aid of men that 
agriculture must be conducted. 15. He, therefore, that would till 
his ground properly must provide himself with labourers both 
ready to work and willing to obey him ; and he that leads an 
army against an enemy must take similar precautions, reward- 
ing those who act as good soldiers ought to act, and punishing 
those who are neglectful of discipline. 16. A husbandman must 
encourage his workmen as frequently as a general exhorts his 
soldiers ; and slaves require favourable prospects to be held 
out to them not less than free-men, and indeed even more, 
that they may be willing to stay with their masters. 17. He also 
said well, who pronounced agriculture to be the mother and 
nurse of other arts ; for when agriculture flourishes, all other 
pursuits are in full vigour ; but when the ground is forced to 
lie barren, other occupations are almost stopped, as well by 
land as by sea." 

18. When Crttobulus had heard .these remarks to an end, 
he said, " You seem to me, my dear Socrates, to say all this 
with great reason ; but you have not observed that there are 
connected with agriculture many things which it is impossible 
for man to foresee ; for sometimes hail, frost, drought, violent 
rains, mildew, and often indeed other causes, deprive us of 
the fruit of what has been excellently contrived and arranged ; 
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and soinetimes disease comes to carry off, in the most pitiable 
manner, cattle that have been bred wiUi the utmost care.** 
19. SoCTates, listening to this, said, ** I thought that you were 
aware, Critobulus, that the gods are disposers of affiurs in 
agriculture not less than of those in war ; and you see, I sup- 
pose, that those who are engaged in the field of battle pro- 
pitiate the gods before they come to an engagement, and con- 
sult them, with the aid of sacrifices and auguries, to learn 
what they ought or ought not to do. 20. And do you think 
that there is less necessity to seek the favour of the gods with 
leg^ard to the proceedings of agriculture ? For be assured,** 
added he, ** that wise men worship the gods with a view to 
the preservation of their fruits, as well succulent as dry,^ and 
of their oxen, horses, sheep, and all their other possessions.** 



CHAPTER VI. 



Critobulus admits that the gods ought to be propitiated. Socrates recapitu- 
lates what he had said of the excellences of agriculture. Critobulus in- 
quires how it is that some persons are enriched, and others ruined, by agri- 
cultural occunations ; Socrates replies, that the best way to satisfy him on 
this point will be to introduce him to IschomachuSi an excellent husband- 
man, and a man of strict integrity and honour. 

1. " This also you appear to say with great reason, my dear 
Socrates," said Critobulus, "desiring us to commence every 
work with the gods in our favour, as the gods are the direct- 
ors of affairs of peace, no less than of those of war. In such 
a way, accordingly, we will make it our care to act. But do 
you, returning to the point at which you ceased to speak 
of the management of a house, proceed to bring to a conclu- 
sion that which follows upon what you said ; as I seem to 
myself, since I heard your observations on the subject, to see 
somewhat better than before what I must do to increase 
my means of living." 2. " What if we should first go back, 
then," said Socrates, " to those particulars on which we agreed 
as we went over them, that we may proceed also, if we find 
it at all possible, to go through the remaining points so as to 
agree upon them ? " 3. " Very well," said Critobulus ; " for 
^ Grapes and oliTes ; wheat and other grain. 
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as it is gratifying to persons who have pecuniary accounts 
between them to reach the conclusion of them without dis- 
agreement, so it will be pleasant for us, who are pursuing 
a chain of reasoning between us, to go through the various 
points on which we speak with unanimity." 
. 4. " The management of a house or estate, then,** proceeded 
Socrates, *^ was decided between us to be the name of an art 
or science. This art or science was defined to be that by 
which men may increase their houses or estates ; and a man's 
house or estate was defined to be the same as his whole 
possessions or goods. A man's goods we agreed to be what* 
ever is profitable for his well-being ; and profitable things 
were defined to be all things that a person knows how to use. 
5. We agreed that it was impossible to learn all arts, and 
determined to exclude from our favour, in common with com- 
munities ill general, those employments which are termed 
handicrafts, as they appear to diminish bodily strength, and 
cramp the powers of the mind. 6. We considered that the 
plainest proof of this would be, if, when enemies invade a 
country, we should divide the husbandmen and artisans into 
two bodies, and ask each of them separately whether they 
would be inclined to guard the open country, or to retreat 
from the fields to defend the fortresses. 7. For under such 
circumstances we thought that those who were employed 
about the land would give their voice for defending it, while 
the artisans would vote for not fighting, but for sitting still, 
as they had been brought up without either working hard or 
running into danger, s. We were of opinion, too, that agri- 
culture, for an honourable and high-minded man, is the best of 
all the occupations and arts by which men procure the means 
of living. 9. For it is a pursuit that appeared to us most 
easy to learn, and most pleasant to practise ; it seemed to us 
to put the bodies of men in the fairest and most vigorous con 
dition, and to be far from giving such constant occupation to 
their minds as to prevent them from attending to the interests 
of their friends or their country, lo. Agriculture also was 
thought by us to afford some incitement to those who pursue 
it to become courageous, as it produces and sustains what 
is necessary for human life without the walls of fortresses.' 

' See note on c. 5, sect. 7 
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For these reasons, moreover, this mode of life appeared to us 
to be the most honourable in the estimation of governments in 
general, as well as because it seems to render the citizens most 
virtuous and best affected towards the commonwealth." 

11. " That it is extremely honourable, and becoming, and 
pleasant, indeed, Socrates," said Critobulus, *'to derive the 
means of life from agriculture, I think that I am quite suffi- 
ciently convinced ; but as to what you said a while ago, that 
you understood the reasons why some men manage their land 
in such a way as to have abundance of whatever they need 
from the culture of it, and why others labour on it in so differ- 
ent a manner that the cultivation of it is profitless to them, I 
should like to hear from you the causes of both results, that I 
may pursue what is beneficial, and avoid what is detrimental." 
12. " What then if I should relate to you at length,* Crito- 
bulus," said Socrates, " a conversation which I formerly held 
with a man who appeared to me to be really one of those 
to whom the epithets of fair and good^ are justly applied ? " 
" I should be extremely pleased," said Critobulus, " to hear 
that conversation, as I myself desire also to become deserving 
of those epithets." 13. " I will tell you, then," said Socrates, 
" how I came to visit the man ; ^ for a very short time was 
amply sufficient for me to go round among good carpenters, 
good workers in brass, good painters and statuaries, and other 
persons of that kind, and to view such works of theirs as were 
esteemed beautiful. 14. But in order to learn the characters 
of those who love the honourable distinction of being fair and 
good^ and to ascertain by what course of conduct they de- 
served to be called so, I felt an extraordinary desire to con- 
verse with one of them. is. And, in the first place, as the 
epithet yiiir was added to that o^ good, I accosted whomsoever 
I observed to be of a handsome person, and endeavoured to 
satisfy myself whether I could anywhere find goodness added 
to beauty, le. But such was not always the case ; for I felt 
myself convinced that some of those who were beautiful in 
form were altogether depraved in mind. I determined there- 

* *E^apx»7C, from the beginning. ' TLoXoq ts KayaOoc. 

* Ei'ff r))v (rKi}l/iv avrovJ] Ad invisendum hominem ilium. Dindorf. 

* Brcitenbach reads, iKavhgXKavStQ •mpuXQiiv re Kai, &c., from a happ^f 
conjecture of Host. The old reading was iKavwQ (without Ifcavoc), wMch 
Bclmeidcr altered into icavoc* 
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fore on giving up all regard to mere beauty of person, and 
visiting one of those who were called bothyatr and good. 17. 
As I heard, accordingly, that Iscbomachus was calledyotr and 
good by everybody, both men and women, foreigners and 
natives of the country, I resolved to make it my business 
to have some conversation with him. 



CHAPTER VIL 



Socrates relates how he first met with Ischomachus ; how he asked him whj 
he was called the jfatr and good ; and how he learned from him the nature 
of his occupations and mode of life, and the character cf his wife. Dialogue 
of Ischomachus with his wife, in which all the domestic duties of husbfuid 
and wife are specified. Honours attendant on a wife who discharges her 
duties with efficiency and conscientiousness. 

I. " Observing him therefore sitting one day in the portico 
of the temple of Jupiter Eleutherius, I went towards him, and 
as he seemed to me to be at leisure, sat down near him, 
and said, * Why are you, Ischomachus, who are not accustomed 
to be idle, sitting thus ? for in general I see you either doing 
something, or certainly not altogether wasting your time, in 
the market-place.' 2. * Nor would you now see me quite un- 
occupied, Socrates,' said Ischomachus, * if I had not made an 
appointment to wait here for some strangers.' *But when 
you have no such engagements,' said I, * where, in the name 
of heaven, do you spend your time, and how do you employ 
yourself ? for I have the strongest desire to learn from you 
what it is you do that you are called fair and good ; since you 
certainly do not pass your life indoors, nor does your com- 
plexion look like that of a man who does so.' 3. Ischomachus, 
smiling at my inquiry, what do you do to be called fair and 
good, and being pleased at it, as it seemed to me, replied, 
' Whether people, when they talk together about me, give me 
that appellation, I do not know ; but certainly when they call 
upon me as to the antidosis^ of the duties of a trierarch oi 

1 There was a law at Athens that if any person were called on to take 
the duty of trierarch, or any other public office, and could point out any 
)«r8on rxher th'ui himselfl who ought to have been called upon instead 
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choragus, no one summons me by the name of fair and goody 
but they designate me plainly as Ischomachus, distinguishing 
me by the name of my father ; and as to what you asked me 
besides, Socrates, I assuredly do not spend my life indoors ; 
for,' added he, * my wife is quite capable herself of managing 
what is to be done in my house.' 4. * But,' said I, * Ischoma- 
chus, * I would very gladly be permitted to ask you whether 
you instructed your wife yourself, so that she might be quali- 
fied as she ought to be, or whether, when you received her 
from her father and mother, she was possessed of sufficient 
knowledge to manage what belongs to her.' 5. * And how, 
my dear Socrates,' said he, * could she have had sufficient 
knowledge when I took her, since she came to my house when 
she was not fifteen years old,^ and had spent the preceding 
part of her life under the strictest restraint, in order that she 
might see as little, hear as little, and ask as feW questions as 
possible ?^ 6. Does it not appear to you to be quite sufficient, 
if she did but know, when she came, how to take wool and 
make a garment, and had seen how to apportion the tasks of 
spinning among the maid-servants ? for as to what concerns 
the appetite,^ Socrates,' added he, * which seems to me a most 
important part of instruction both for a man and for a woman, 
shie came to me extremely well instructed.' 7. * But as to 
other things, Ischomachus,' said I, * did you yourself instruct 
your wife, so that she should be qualified to attend to the 
affairs belonging to her ? ' ' Not, indeed,' replied Ischomachus, 
* until I had offered sacrifice, and prayed that it might be my 
fortune to teach, and hers to learn, what would be best for 
both of us.' 8. *Did your wife, then,' said I, ^-join with you 
in offering sacrifice, and in praying for these blessings ? ' 
' Certainly,' answered Ischomachus, * and she made many 

of him, he might summon that citizen either to take the office or tc 
exchange properties with himself. This was called avTihoaiQ. See De- 
mosth.'C. Mid. c. 17. ' Wolflf, Proleg, ad Lept. p. 123. 

* Such seems- fO' have been the custom at Athens, though Aristotle 
Polit. vii. 16, say;s thi^t girls could not properly marry before they were 
eighteen. Schneider, ^S^e Becker's Charicles, vol. ii. p. 449. 

' Concemihg the way m which the Athenian girls passed their time 
before marriage, see Becker's Charicles, vol. ii. p. 4!i2, 475. Breitenbach, 
Also Xen. Rep. Lac. c. 1, sect. 3. 

* Td dfiifti yatrHpa.'] These words significantly express the chief vir- 
tue of a wife. Breitenbach. " La sobri^t^.** Gail.' Temperance in 
eating and drinking. Comp. sect. 14. Weiske. 

VOL. Ul. H 
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TO^s to the gods that she would be such as she ought to 
be, and showed plainly that she was not likely to disregard 
what was taught her.' 9. < In the name of the gods, Ischo- 
machus, tell me,' said I, * what you began to teach her first ; 
for I shall have more pleasure in hearing you give this 
account, than if you were to give me a description of the 
finest gymnastic or equestrian games.' lo. * Well, then, So- 
crates,' returned Ischomachus, *when she grew familiarized 
and domesticated with me, so that we conversed freely to- 
gether, I began to question her in some such way as this : 
" Tell me, my dear wife, have you ever considered with what 
view I married you, and with what object your parents gave 
you to me ? ii. For that there was no want of other persons 
with whom we might have shared our respective beds ^ must, 
I am sure, be evident to you as well as to me. But when I 
considered for myself, and your parents for yon, whom we 
might select as the best partner for a house and children, 
I preferred you, and your parents, as it appears, preferred me, 
out of those who were possible objects of choice. 12. If, then, 
the gods should ever grant children to be born to us, we shall 
then consult together, with regard to them, how we may 
bring them up as well as possible ; for it will be a common 
advantage to both of us to find them of the utmost service as 
supporters and maintaicers of our old age. 13. At present, 
however, this is our common household ; for I deposit all that 
I have as in common between us, and you put everything 
that you have brought into our common stock. Nor is it ne- 
cessary to consider which of the two has contributed the 
greater share ; but we ought to feel assured that whichsoever 
of us is the better manager of our common fortune will give 
the more valuable service." 14. To these remarks, Socrates, 
my wife replied, " In what respect could I cooperate with 
you ? What power have I ? Everything lies with you. My 
duty, my mother told me, was to conduct myself discreetly.* 
15. " Yes, by Jupiter, my dear wife," replied I, "and my father 
told me the same. But it is the part of discreet people, as 
well husbands as wives, to act in such a manner that their 

1 *EKa9tv8ofiev av.] We must consider the verb, says Breitenbach, ta 
%fer, not to Ischomachus merely, as speaking of himself in the plural, 
tut to both him and his vife ; and they were brought togothefi Isc&oina 
2I1US intimates, for mutual aid. 
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property maj be in the best possible condition, and that as 
large additions as possible may be made to it by honourable 
and just means." 16.' *^ And, what do you see," said my wife, 
"that I can do to assist in increasing our property ? " ^* En- 
deavour by all means," answered I, "to do in the best possible 
manner those duties which the gods have qualified you to do, 
and which custom * approves." it. "And what are they?" 
asked she. " I consider," replied I, " that they are duties of no 
small importance, unless indeed the queen bee in a hive is ap- 
pointed for purposes of small' importance, is. For to me,"' 
continued he, *" the gods, my dear wife," said I, " seem certainly 
to have united that pair of beings, which is called male and 
female, with the greatest judgment, that they may be in the 
highest degree serviceable to each other in their connexion. 
IS. In the first place, the pair are brought together to produce 
offspring, that the races of animals may not become extinct ; 
and to human beings, at least, it is granted to have supporters 
for their old age from this union. 20. For human beings, also, 
their mode of life is not, like that of cattle, in the open air ; 
but they have need, we see, of houses. It is accordingly ne- 
cessary for those who would have something to bring into 
their houses to have people to perform the requisite employ- 
ments in the open air ; for tilling, and sowing, and planting, 
and pasturage are all employments for the open air ; and 
from these employments the necessaries of life Bve procured. 21 
But when these necessaries have been brou<j;ht into the house, 
there is need of some one to take care of them, and to do 
whatever duties require to be done under shelter. The rear- 
ing of young children also demands shelter, as well as the 
preparation of food from the fruits of the earth, and the mak- 
ing of clothes from wool. 22. And as both these sorts of 
employments, alike those without doors and those within, re- 
quire labour and care, the gods, as it seems to me," said I, 
"have plainly adapted the nature of the woman for works 
and duties within doors, and that of the man for works and 
duties without doors. 23. For the divinity has fitted the body 
and mind of the man to be better able to bear cold, and heat, 
and travelling, and military exercises, so that he has imposed 

' N^fioc.] Lex, Dindorf. But Sturz, in his Lexicon, vol. iii. p. 209 
gives it the sense of mo8^ con8uetudo^ which seems to be more suitable to 
tke passage. See sect. 30. 

R 2 
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upon him the work without doors ; and by having formed the 
body of the woman to be less able to bear such exerticms, he 
appears to me to have laid upon her," said I, *^ the duties within 
doors. 24. But knowing that he had given the woman by 
nature, and laid upon her, the office of rearing young children, 
he has also bestowed upon her a greater portion of love for 
her newly-born offspring than on the man. 25. Since, too, the 
divinity has laid upon the woman the duty of guarding what is 
brought into the house, he, knowing that the mind, by being 
timid^ is not less adapted for guarding, has given a larger 
share of timidity to the woman than to the man ; and know- 
ing also that if any one injures him who is engaged in the oc- 
cupations without, he must defend himself, he has on that ac- 
count given a greater portion of boldness to the man.^ 26. But 
as it is necessary for both alike to give and to receive, he has 
bestowed memory and the power of attention upon both impar- 
tially, so that you cannot distinguish whether the female or 
the male has the larger portion of them. 27. The power of. 
being temperate ^ also in what is necessary he has conferred 
in equal measure upon both, and has allowed that whichsoever 
of the two is superior in this virtue, whether the man or the' 
woman, shall receive a greater portion of the benefit arising 
from it. 28. But as the nature of both is not fully adapted 
for all these requirements, they in consequence stand in 
greater need of aid from one another, and the pair are of 
greater service to each other, when the one is able to do those 
things in which the other is deficient. 29. As we know, then, 
my dear wife," continued I, " what is appointed to each of us 
by Providence, it is incumbent on us to discharge as well 
as we can that which each of us has to do. 

30. ' " The law,3 too," I told her,' he proceeded, * "gives its ap- 
probation to these arrangements, by uniting the man and the 
woman ; and as the divinity has made them partners, as it 
were, in their offspring, so the law ordains them to be sharers 
in household affairs. The law also shows that those things 

' To fiev yap t(Txvp6rfpov, to d' dtrOBveffTBpov iTroitjtTfv, Iva rb fiiv . 
^v\aKTtKo)Tepov y did rbv 06/3ov, k. t. X. Aristot. CEcon. c 3. 

^ Temperance in eating and drinking I consider to be ciiefly meant. 
Weiske, 
^ N6/*o5.] Whether this shouia oe rendered "law** or ' custom "* ii| 
3n^ very dear. Gail renders it *' loi." Comp. sect. 16. 
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are more becoming to each which the divinity has qualified 
each to do with greater facility; for it is more becoming for 
the woman to stay within doors thian to roam abroad, but to 
the man it is less creditable to remain at home than to attend 
to things out of doors. 31. And if any one acts contrary to 
what die divinity has fitted him to do, he will, while he 
violates the order of things, possibly not escape the notice of 
the gods, and will pay the penalty whether of neglecting his own 
duties or of interfering with those of his wife. 32. The 
queen of the bees," I added, " appears to me to discharge such 
duties as are appointed her by the divinity." " And what 
duties," inquired my wife, "has the queen bee to perform, 
that she should be made an example for the business which I 
have to do ? " 33. " She, remaining within the hive," answered 
I, " does not allow the bees to be idle, but sends out to their 
duty those who ought to work abroad; and whatever each of 
them brings in, she takes cognizance of it and receives it, and 
watches over the store until there is occasion to use it ; and 
when the time for using it is come, she dispenses to each bee its 
just doe. 34. She also presides over the construction of the 
cells witliin, that they may be formed beautifully and expe- 
ditiously. She attends, too, to the rising progeny, that they 
may be properly reared ; and when the young bees are grown 
up, and are fit for work, she sends out a colony of them under 
some leadertaken from among the younger bees."* 35. " Will 
it then be necessary for me," said my wife, " to do such 
things ? " " It will certainly be necessary for you," said I, 
** to remain at home, and to send out such of the labourers as 
have to work abroad, to their duties ; and over such as have 
business to do in the house you must exercise a watchful 
superintendence. 36. Whatever is brought into the house, 
you must take charge of it ; whatever portion of it is required 
for use you must give out ; and whatever should be laid by, 
you must take account of it and keep it safe, so that the pro- 
vision stored up for a year, for example, may not be expended 
in a month. Whenever wool is brought home to you, you 
must take care that garments be made for those who want 
them. You must also be careful that the dried provisions 

* EvK rdv imyoviav rivl riytfiSvi,] Breitenbach reads, with some of 
thft old editions, tfiv rStv iirofikvutv^ k. r. X., i. e. he says, *' under some 
iMder cboien from among those immediately attendant upon her." 
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may be in a proper condition for eating. 37. One of jonr 
duties, however,** I added, f will perhaps appear somewhat 
disagreeable, namely, that whoever of f^ the servants maj 
fall sick, you must take charge of him, that he may be re* 
covered." 38. ** Nay, assuredly," returned my wife, ** that will 
be a most agreeable office,* if such as receive good treatment 
are likely to make a grateful return, and to become more attached 
to me than before.*' Delighted with her answer,* continued 
Ischomachus, ' I said to her, " Are not the bees, my dear wife, 
in consequence of some such care on the part of the queen 
of the hive, so affected toward her, that, when she quits the 
hive, no one of them thinks of deserting her, but all follow in 
her train ?" 39. "I should wonder, however," answered my 
wife, '' if the duties of leader do not rather belong to you than 
to me; for my guardianship of what is in the house, and 
distribution of it, would appear rather ridiculous, I think, if 
you did not take care that something might be brought in 
from out of doors." 40. " And on the other hand," returned I, 
'' my bringing in would appear ridiculous, unless there were 
somebody to take care of what is brought in. IX) you not 
see," said I, "how those who are said to draw water in a 
bucket full of holes are pitied, as they evidently labour Ih 
vain ?" 2 " Certainly," replied my wife, " for they are indeed 
wretched, if they are thus employed." 

41. " Some other of your occupations, my dear wife,** con- 
tinued I, " will be pleasing to you. For instance, when you 
take a young woman who does not know how to spin, and 
make her skilful at it, and she thus becomes of twice as much 
value to you. Or when you take one who is ignorant of the 
duties of a housekeeper or servant, and, having made her 
accomplished, trustworthy, and handy, render her of the high- 
est value. Or when it is in your power to do services to such 
of your attendants as are steady and useful, while, if any one is 
found transgressing, you can inflict punishment. 43. But you 
will experience the greatest of pleasures, if you show yourself 
superior to me, and render me your servant, and have no cause 
to fear that, as life advances, you may become less respected 

* 'ETtxaptThtrarov ftlv ot^v.] Mev ovv, in reply to a question to which 
a negative answer W)u» expected, signifies, immd verd, fuin ii 
Breitenbach. ... 

' Ad. allusion to the fable of the Belidea* 
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in your household, but may trust that, while you grow older, 
the better consort you prove to me, and the more faithful 
guardian of your house for your children, so much the more 
will you be esteemed by your family. 43. For what is good 
and honourable,** I added, " gains increase of respect, not from 
beauty of person, but from merits directed to the benefit of 
human life." Su6h were the subjects, Socrates, on which, 
as far as I remember, I first conversed seriously with my 
wife.' 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Attentiveness of Ischomachus's wife to his admonitions. His instmctiont 
to her as to order in a family and in the arrangement of domestic utensil^. 
Examples of the necessity and beauty of order in an army, a galley, and 
in companies of dancers. 

1. "* Did yoii then observe, Ischomachus,' said I, *that your 
wife was at all the more incited to carefulness by your re^ 
marks?' 'Indeed I did,' replied Ischomachus, 'and I saw 
her on one occasion greatly concerned and put to the blush, 
because, when I asked for something that had been brought 
into the house, she was unable to give it me. 2. Perceiving 
that she was in great trouble, however, I said, '' Do not be 
cast down, my dear wife, because you cannot give me what 
I am asking you for. It is indeed pure poverty not to have 
a thing to use when you need it ; ^ but our present want — 
not to be able to find a thing when you seek it — is of a less 
serious nature than not to seek it at all, knowing that it is not 
in your possession. However," added I, " you are not in fault 
on the present occasion, but I, as I did not direct you, when I 
gave you the articles, where each of them ought to be deposit- 
ed, 80 that you might know how you ought to arrange them 
and whence to take them. 3. There is indeed nothing, my dear 
wife, more useful or more creditable to people than order. 

* It is an old proverb, that it is evident poverty not to be able, when 
you want a thing, to use it, because you do not know where it has been 
thrown ; and hence negligence in household affairs is more laborious thali 
diligence. CohimelUi xii 3, 3. 
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A chorus of singers and dancers, for instance, consists of a 
number of persons; but when they do whatever, each of them 
happens to fancy, all appears confusion, and disagreeable to be* 
hold; but when they act and speak in concert, the same persons 
prove themselves worthy of being seen and heard. 4. An 
army, too, my dear wife," I continued, " is, when undisciplined, 
a mass of confusion, easy to be overcome by the enemy, un- 
pleasing to the eyes of its friends, and of no possible use, 
asses, heavy-armed troops, bs^gage-carriers, light-armed 
men, horse-soldiers, carriages, being mingled together; for 
how could the men march, when, being in such a condition, 
they obstruct one another, he that is marching slow impeding 
him that is marching quick, he that is marching quick running 
against him that is halting, while the carriage is in the way of 
the trooper, the ass in that of the carriage, and the bag- 
gage-bearer in that of the foot-soldier ? 6. Or if they had to 
^ght, how could they do so in such confusion ? for such of 
them as might have to retreat before the enemy's charge, 
might possibly, in their retreat, trample down others standing 
under arms. 6. But an army in good order is a most pleas- 
ing sight to its friends, and a most formidable object to the 
enemy. For what friend would not contemplate with pleasure 
a body of infantry marching in order ? Or who would not 
admire cavalry riding with perfect regularity? Or what 
enemy would not be moved with fear, when he sees heavy- 
armed infantry, cavalry, targeteers, archers, and slingers dis- 
tinctly arranged, and following their officers in good order ? 
7. Even though there be many myriads, yet, as long as they pro- 
ceed in order, they all mere at ease like one man; for those who 
come up from the rear fill up constantly whatever space is 
left vacant. 8. From what other cause is a galley, too, which is 
crowded with men, formidable to an enemy, or a pleasant 
sight to its friends, than on account of its speedy passage over 
the water ? But for what other reason are those who sail in 
it no obstruction to one another, than because they sit in 
order, lean forward over their oars and draw back in order, 
and preserve order in embarking and disembarking ? 9. But 
as to disorder, it seems to me something like as if a husband- 
man should throw into his granary^ barley and wheat and 
peas together, and then, when he wants parley bread, or wheat* 
' 'E^/SdXoi.^ In horreum candid^ 'it, Breitenbach* 
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en bread, or peas soup, should have to abstract them grain 
by grain, instead of having them separately laid up for his 
use. 10. If you, therefore, my dear wife, do not wish to 
be involved in such confusion, but desire to understand how 
to arrange our property, to take with ease any portion of what 
you have, and to use it for the purpose for which you require 
it, and «lso to oblige me by handing me whatever I may ask 
of you, let us select a place for everything separately, suitable 
for keeping it, and having deposited it there, let us give notice 
to the housekeeper whence to take it, and to put it there again ; 
and thus we shall know what is in reserve, and what has been 
used ; for the place itself will indicate tiie absence of what is 
gone ; while a glance will show what needs attention, and the 
knowledge where any particular thing is, will at once put it 
into our hands, so that we may be at no loss when we have 
to use it." 

- 11. " *I once saw, I think, the most beautiful and accurate 
arrangement of implements possible, Socrates, when I went 
on board that large Phoenician vessel ^ to look over it ; for I 
beheld a vast number of articles severally arranged in an ex- 
tremely small space. 12. For the ship,' continued he, Ms 
orought into harbour and taken out again by means of vari- 
ous instruments of wood and tow ; it pursues its voyage with 
the aid of much that is called suspended tackle ; it is equipped 
with many machines to oppose hostile vessels ; it carries about 
in it many weapons for the men ; it conveys all the utensils, 
such as people use in a house, for each company that take 
their meals together ; and, in addition to all this, it is freighted 
with merchandise, which the owner of the ship transports in 
it for the purpose of profit. 13. And all the things of which 
I am speaking,' continued he, ' were stowed in a space not 
much larger than is contained in a room that holds half a 
score dinner-couches.^ Yet I observed that they were sever- 
ally arranged in such a manner that they were not in the way 
of. one another, nor required anybody to seek for them, nor 
were unprepared for use, nor difficult to remove from their 

* He speaks of some well -known large Phoenician vessel, which, per- 
haps, brought com or other merchandise to Athens every year. SehneuUtr, 

' The Greeks were accustomed to designate the capacity of a building 
or apartment by the number of couches which it would contain. Tbuj 
frt have o7ffoc swrdKkivoQ, Symp. iL 18. Breitenbach. 
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places^ so as to cause anj delay when it was necessary to employ 
them suddenly. 14. The pilot's officer, too, who is called the 
man of the prow, I found so well acquainted with the location 
of them all, that he could tell, even when out of sight of them, 
where each severally lay, and how many there were, not less 
readily than a man who knows his letters can tell- how many 
there are in the name Socrates, and where each of th^n stands. 
15. I saw,' pursued Ischomachus, ' this very man inspecting, 
at his leisure, all the implements that it is necessary to use in 
a ship, and, wondering at his minute examination, I asked 
him what he was doing. " I am examining, stranger," said 
he, ^' in case anything should happen, in what state everything 
in the vessel is, and whether anything is wanting, or is placed 
so as to be inconvenient for use. 16. For," said he, ^' there is 
no time, when heaven sends a storm over the sea, either to 
seek for what may be wanting, or to hand out what may be 
difficult to use ; for the gods threaten and punish the negli- 
gent ; and if they but forbear from destroying those who do 
pothing wrong, we must be very well content; while, if they 
preserve even those that attend to everything quite properly, 
much gratitude is due to them." 17. I, therefore, having 
observed the accuracy of this arrangement, said to my wife, 
that it would be extremely stupid in us, if people in ships, 
which are comparatively small places, find room for their 
things, and, though they are violently tossed about, neverthe- 
less keep them in order, and, even in the greatest alarm, still 
find out how to get what they want ; and if we, who have 
large separate repositories in our house for everything, and 
our house firmly planted on the ground, should not discover 
excellent and easily-found places for our several articles ; — 
how could this, I say, be anything but extreme stupidity 
in us ? 

18. " ' How excellent a thing a regular arrangement of arti- 
cles is, and how easy it is to find, in a house, a place such as 
is suitable to put everything, I have sufficiently shown; 
19. But how beautiful an appearance it has, too, when shoes^ 
for instance, of whatever kind they are, are arranged in 
order ; how beautiful it is to see garments, of whatever kind, 
deposited in their several places ; how beautiful it is to see 
bed-clothes, and brazen vessels, and table furniture, so ar« 
ranged; and (what, most of all, a person might laugh at^nol 
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indeed a grave person, but a jester), I say,* that pots have 
a graceful appearance when thej are placed in regular order. 
iO. Other articles somehow appear, too, when regularly ar- 
ranged, more beautiful in consequence ;^ for the several sorts 
of vessels seem like so many choral bands ; and the space 
that is between them pleases the eye, when every sort of ves- 
sel is set clear of it; just as a body of singers and dancers, 
moying in a circle,^ is npt only in itself a beautiful sight, but 
the space in the middle of it, being open and clear, is agree- 
able to the eye. 21. Whether what I say is true, my dear wife,** 
said I, *'we may make trial, without suffering any loss, or 
taking any extriaordinary trouble. Nor ought we at all to 
labour under the apprehension that it will be difficult to find 
a person who will learn the places for every article, and re- 
member how to keep each of them separate ; 22* for we know 
Tery well that the whole city contains ten thousand times as 
much as our house, and yet, whichsoever of the servants you 
order to buy anything and bring it to you from the market- 
jj^ace, not one of them will be in perplexity, but every one 
will show that he knows whither he must go to fetch any 
article. For this," added I, ^^ there is no other reason than 
that each article is deposited in its appointed place. 23. But 
if you should seek for a person, and sometimes even for one 
who is on his part seeking you, you would often give up the 
search in despair before you find him ; and for this there is 
no Other cause, than that it is not appointed where the par- 
ticular person is to await you.** Such was the conversation 
that I had with my wife, as far as I remember, concerning 
the arrangement and distinction^ of articles.' 

^ Dindorf and Breitenbach very properly read 0i}/il hete; the old 
editions have ^titrL 

* 'A^b rovrov,"] Ed re, scilicet ordine, Breitenbach. 

* KvcXioc X^pocO Chorus orbicularis, such a band as used to sing 
longs in a circle round an altar. Breitenbach. 

* Uipl x^P^^'^cO 1 take this reading from Tauchnitz's pocket 

edition. All other editions that 1 have seen have XP^^^S* To whom 
the honour of so admirable a correction is due I know not 
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CHAPTER IX, 

Ischoma^mis points out the use and object of the yarions apartments in his 
house. He and his wife make choice of a housekeeper. Attention of 
servants to their work must be secured by the careful superintendence of 
the mistress. 

1. ^^ ^ And what was the result,' said I, *mj dear Ischo- 
machus ? Did your wife appear to attend to any of the mat- 
ters which 70U took so much pains to impress upon her?' 
^ What else did she do but promise that she would attend to 
what I said, and manifest the greatest pleasure, as if she had 
found relief from perplexity ? and she requested me to ar- 
range the various articles, as soon as I could, in the manner 
which I had proposed.' 2.^ And how, Ischomachus,' said 
I, * did you arrange them for her ?' * What else could I do 
but determine upon showing her^ in the first place, the capa- 
city of the house? For it is not adorned with decorations, 
but the apartments in it are constructed with such a view 
that they may be as convenient receptacles as possible for the 
things that are to be placed in them ; so that they themselves 
invite whatever is adapted for them respeotively«^ 3. Thus 
the inner chamber, being in a secure part of the house, calls 
for the most valuable couch-coverings and vessels ; the dry 
parts of the building for the com ; the cool places for the 
wine ; and the well-lighted portions for such articles of work- 
manship, and vases, as require a clear light. 4. I pointed out 
to her, too, that the apartments for people to live in,^ which 

* Td vpBirovTa evi tKcifrrtit.'] This is Dindorf 's reading, from conjec- 
ture. The old texts have ra vpstromra ilvat kKdffrtp, which Breilenbad^ 
retains, though he gives the preference to Dindorf 's conjecture. Schneider 
proposed to insert kv after tlvai. 

* The order of the words in the text being somewhat involved, Breiten- 
bach observes that the construction is, diairriTripia dk toXq dvBpiairoiQ 
KiKa^Xunrtfffisva ItrtdUicvvov ahrj, k, r. \. " Nor must we be surprised,** 
says he, '* that the Siairrir^piat i. e. conclavia qttotidiano unU destinaU^ 
are here called cccaX\af9rt<r/ilva, when it is said a little above that the 
house was not adorned irotKiKfiaai^ for we are simply to understand that 
these apartments, in which people lived, were provided with necessary 
furniture, and thus distinguished from the other apartments, which, being 
mere repositories for different articles, were left unfurnished and undeoor- 

Mted. See Mem, Soc. ill 8. 8." 
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are well oraamented, are cool in the summer and exposed to 
the sun in winter ; and. I made her notice as to the whole 
house how it lies open, to the south, so that it is plain it has 
plenty of sun in winter, and plenty of shade in summer.^ 5. I 
pointed out to her also the situation of the apartment for the 
females, separated from, that of the men by a door fastened 
with a bolt,^ that nothing improper may be taken out, and 
that the servants may not have children without our know- 
ledge ; for good slaves, when they have children, generally 
become still * better disposied ; but bad ones, when they form 
connexions, increase their power to do mischief. 6. When 
we had gone through these places,' he continued, ' we then 
proceeded to classify our goods. We began by collecting, 
first of all, whatever we use for offering sacrifices ; after this, 
we arranged the dresses for women, such as are suited for 
festival days ; and then the equipments for. men, as well for 
festivities as for warfare ; and next the bed-coverings in the 
women-s apartments, the bed-coverings in the men's apart- 
ments, the shoes for the women and the shoes for the men. 
7. Of utensils there were distinct collections, one of instruments 
for spinning, another of those for preparing corn, another of 
those for cooking, another of those for the bath, another of 
those for kneading bread, another of those for the table. 
These in general we divided into two sorts, such as we have 
to use constantly, and such as are required only at festal en- 
tertainments. 8. We also made one assortment of what would 
be used in a month, and another of what was computed to 
last for a year ; for in this way it is less likely to escape our 
knowledge how particular things are expended. When we 
had thus distinguished all our goods into classes, we conveyed 
them severally to the places best suited for them. 9. Afterwards, 
whatever utensils the servants require daily, such as those for 
preparing corn, for cooking, for spinning, and any others of 
that sort, we pointed out to those who use them the places 
where they were to put: them, and then committed them tc 

* Appairently from the effect of the portico. See note on Mem. Soc. 
iii. B. 8. But the meaning is uncertain alike in both passages. 

* I read 0vp^ jiaXavutrfp, with Breitenbach. Other texts have ^vpav 
PaXaviitfty from which no satisfactory sense could be extracted. The 
^dkavo^wAs a elcwt of peg oi* bolt thrust through the bar of a door after 
the bar was pushed into a hole in the door-post. So that the full signi 
fic^ticn of j3aXava>rof is, fo^teiusd with a bar and boU, -' 
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their keeping, charging them to keep them safely ; 10. but 
such as we use only for festival days, for entertaining guests, 
or only occasionally at long intervals, we committed, after 
pointing out the places for them, and numbering and making 
lists of them, to the housekeeper, and told her to give out any 
of them to whatever servant needed them, to bear in mind to 
which of them she gave any one, and, after receiving them 
back, to deposit them respectively in the places from which 
she took them. 

11. "* Of the housekeeper we made choice after considering 
which of the female servants appeared to have most self-* 
restraint - in eating, and wine, and sleep, and converse with 
the male sex ; and, in addition to this, which seemed to have 
the best memory, and which appeared to have forethought, 
that she might not incur punishment from us for neglect, and 
to consider how, by gratifying us, she might gain some mark 
of approbation in return. 12. We formed her to entertain 
feelings of affection towards us, giving her a share in our 
pleasure when we had an occasion of rejoicing, and consulting 
her, if anything troublesome occurred, with reference to it. 
We also led her to become desirous of increasing our pro- 
perty, by stimulating her to take accounts of it, and making 
her in some degree partaker of our prosperity. 13. We also 
excited in her a love of honesty, by paying more respect to 
the well-principled than to the unprincipled, and showing her 
that they lived in greater plenty and in better style. We 
then installed her in her appointment.^ 14. But in addition 
to all this, Socrates,* said he, * I told my wife that there 
would be no profit in all these arrangements, unless she her- 
self took care that the appointed order for everything should 
be preserved. I also instructed her that in the best-regulated 
political communities it is not thought sufficient by the citi- 
zens merely to make good laws, but that they also appoint 
guardians of the laws, who, overlooking the state, commend 
him who acts in conformity with the laws, and, if any one 
transgresses the laws, punish him. 15. I accordingly desired 
my wife,' continued he, ' to consider herself the guardian of 
the laws established in the house, and to inspect the household 

' The common texts have iv avry rg x^*9^ : Breitenbach's, Iv ra^rg 
ry x^99't which I have followed. Xiapa occurs in a similar sense, he ob* 
tervtis, Anab. r. 6. 13 : iv dvlpaichlmv \f>pa. 
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furniture, whenever she thought proper, as the commander of 
a garrison inspects his sentinels ; to signify her approbation 
if eveiything was in good condition, as the senate ^ signifies 
its approval of the horses and horse-soldiers ; to praise and 
honour the deserving like a queen, according to her means, 
and to rebuke and disgrace any one that required such treat- 
ment. 16. But I moreover admonished her,' added he, ' that 
she would have no reason to be displeased, if I imposed on 
her more trouble with regard to our property than I laid on 
the servants ; remarking to her, that servants have only so 
fer a concern with their master's property as to carry it, or 
keep it in order, or take care of it; but that no servant .has 
any power of using it unless his master puts it into his hands, 
while it belongs all to the master himself, so that he may use 
any portion of it for whatever purpose he pleases. 17. To 
him therefore that receives the greatest benefit from its pre- 
servation, and suffers the greatest loss by its destruction, I 
showed her that the greatest interest in its safety must 
belong.' 

18. " * Well then, Ischomachus,' said I, *how did your wife, 
on hearing these instructions, show herself disposed to com- 
ply with your wishes ? ' * She assured me, Socrates,' replied 
he, * that I did not judge rightly of her, if I thought that I 
was imposing on her what was disagreeable, in telling her 
that she must take care of the property; for she remarked,' 
said he, ' that it would have been more disagreeable to her if 
I had charged her to neglect her property, than if she were re- 
quired to take care of the household goods. 19. For it seems to 
be a provision of nature,' concluded he,' that as it is easier for 
a well-disposed woman to take care of her children than to 
neglect them, so it is more pleasing (as he thought, he said), 
for a right-minded woman to attend to her property, which, 
as being her own, affords her gratification, than to be neglect- 
ful of it.' 

* Conip. Hipparch. c. 1, 8, 13^ 
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CHAPTER X. 

Socrates admires the excellent character and wflling submissifin of Ischo* 
machus's wife. Ischomachus relates how he dissuaded his wife from 
ostentation in dress, and made her feel that she would more effectually 
secure his attachment, and that of others, by a faithful discharge of hei 
duties than by showiness in apparel or assumed dignity of manner. 

1. " On hearing that his wife had made him such a reply,** 
proceeded Socrates, **I said, *By Juno, Ischomachus, you 
show us that your wife is possessed of a manly understanding.' 
'And accordingly,' returned Ischomachus, *I wish to give 
you other instances of her extreme nobleness of mind, in 
matters in which she complied with my wishes after hearing 
them only once.' .*0f what nature were they?* said I; 
* pray tell us ; for it is a far greater pleasure to hear of the 
merit of a living woman, than if Zeuxis were to exhibit to me 
the most beautiful representation of a woman in a painting.* 
2. Ischomachus then proceeded to say, * Seeing her one day, 
Socrates, painted over with a great deal of white lead, that 
she might appear still fairer than she really was, and with 
a great deal of vermilion, that her complexion might seem 
more rosy than its natural hue, and having on high-heeled 
shoes, that she might seem tall beyond her real stature, 3. 
" Tell me," said I, " my dear wife, whether you would con- 
sider me, as a sharer of my fortunes with you, more worthy of 
your love, if I should show you what I really possessed, and 
should neither boast that I have more than really belongs to 
me, nor conceal any portion of what I have; or if, on the con- 
trary, I should endeavour to deceive you by saying that I 
have more than is really mine, and by showing you counter- 
feit nwney, and necklaces of gilt wood, and purple garmonts 
of a fading colour, pretending that they are of the true 
quality?" 4. She instantly replying, said, '* Hush ! may you 
never act in such a way ; for if you were to do so, I could 
never love you from my heart.** " Then,** said I, " my dear 
wife, were we not united that we might have personal intimacy 
with one another ? " 5. " People say so at least,** replied she. 
" Whether, then," said I, "should I seem, as an intimate asso- 
clate, wore worthy of your love, if, in presenting my person 
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to you, I should take care, by paying due attention to it, tliat 
it b(! healthy and strong, and should by that means appear to 
you, as would really be the case, of a good complexion, or if, 
on the contrary, I should paint myself with vermilion, tinge 
my eye-lids with purple, and then present myself before you, 
and associate with you, deceiving you all the time, and 
offering you vermilion to see and touch instead of my own 
natural skin?" 6. "Certainly," replied she, "I should not 
touch vermilion with greater pleasure than I should touch 
yourself, nor should I look upon purple dye with greater 
pleasure than on your own colour, nor should I see your eyes 
painted with greater pleasure than in their natural condition." 
7. ** Consider accordingly that J also, my dear wife," ' Ischoma- 
chus said that he told her, "anijiot better pleased with the colour 
of white lead and red dye than with your own ; but as the 
gods have made horses the most beautiful objects of contempla- 
tion to horses, oxen to oxen, and sheep to sheep, so men think 
that the human body in its natural state is the most agree- 
able object of contemplation to men, s. Such deceits may 
indeed impose, to a certain extent, on comparative strangers, 
without being discovered ; but if those who live together in 
intimacy attempt to deceive one another, they must certainly 
be found out ; for they will either expose themselves when 
they rise from their beds, before they make their toilet, or they 
will be detected by perspiration, or will be unmasked by tears, 
or will, assuredly, be betrayed in bathing/' ' 9. * And what 
in the name of the gods,' said I, * did she answer to these 
remarks ? ' * Her only answer was,' said he, * that she never 
afterwards practised any such art, but took care to appear in 
a natural and becoming manner. She even asked me if I 
could recommend her any course by which she might render 
herself really good looking, and not merely make herself be 
thought so. 10. I then, my dear Socrates,* continued he, 
* advised her not to sit continually like a slave, but to take 
upon herself, with the help of the gods, to preside at the loom 
like a mistress, and to teach others what she knew better than 
they, and to learn what ' she did not know so well ; I recom- 
mended her also to overlook the bread-maker, to attend to the 
housekeeper as she was measuring out her articles, and to go 
about and examine whether everything was in the place ii) 
irhicb it ought to be ; for such occupations, it appeared to 

VwL III. ( 
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me, would be at once a discharge of her daties and a means of 
exercise, il. I told her, too, that it would be good exercise 
to wet and knead the bread, and to shake out and put up the 
clothes and bed-coverings. I assured her that it* she thus 
exercised herself she would take her food with a better 
appetite, would enjoy better health, and would assume a mort 
truly excellent complexion. 12. A wife's look, indeed, 
when it seems, compared with that of a servant, more 
pure and healthy, and when she is dressed more be- 
comingly, is something attractive to a husband, especially 
when a desire of pleasing him, instead of serving him from 
compulsion, is manifested. 13. But women who are always 
seated to keep up their dignity, cause themselves to be 
numbered among such as are decked out merely for ahoWi ftnd 
appear under false colours. And now, Socrates,' added he, 
*my wife regulates her conduct, be assured, as I taught her. 
and as I now tell you.' 



CHAPTER XL 



Soeifates, having heard sufflcieiit respecting the character of IschomachTi»*8 
wife, requeits Ischomachus to tell him how he employed his .timj». 
Ischomachus giyes an account of his various occupations, and the objects 
of them. 

1. "I THEN said, ' I think that I have heard sufficient, Ischo- 
machus, for a commencement, respecting the conduct of your 
wife, which is indeed extremely honourable to both of you. 
But tell me now,' I added, ' something of your own manage- 
ment, so that you may have pleasure in speaking of that from 
which you have gained credit, and that I, having heard a full 
account of the proceedings of an honourable and good man, 
and having, if possible, learned something from them, may 
feel myself much indebted to you.' 2. 'I will indeed giv« 
you with great pleasure, Socrates,' said Ischomachus, 'an 
account of whttt I am constantly doing, in order that you may 
correct me, if I seem to you to do anything injudiciously.' 
M* 'But how can I,' I asked, ' with any show of justice, correct 
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a man whose conduct is marked by all that is noble and 

good^ especially when I am myself a person who am thought 

to indulge in idle talk, and to measure the air,^ and, what 

appears to be the most foolish of all calumnies, am accused of 

helng poor. 4. I should indeed be in great dejection at this 

charge, had I not this morning, on meeting the horse of Nicias 

the foreigner,* seen numbers of spectators following him, and 

heard persons holding much conversation about him ; and 

let me tell you, I went up to the groom and asked him whether 

the horse was possessed of much wealth. 5. But he, looking 

at me as if I had proved myself out of my senses by the 

question, said, ^'How can a horse be possessed of wealth?" 

So I recovered my spirits on hearing that it is possible for 

even a poor horse to be a good one, if he has a good disposition 

from nature. 6. On the supposition, therefore, that it is 

possible for me also to be a good man, give me a full account of 

your conduct, that I may begin to-morrow to imitate you in 

whatever good I may learn while I listen; for to-morrow is 

a good day,' said I, * to enter upon a course of virtue.' ' 

7. * You are jesting, Socrates,' said Ischomachus, ' but I will 

Bevertheless tell you what I endeavour to pass my life, as far 

as I can, in studying ; 8. for as I think I have learned that 

the gods have made it impossible for men to prosper without 

knowing what they ought to do, and taking care that their 

duties be performed, and that of those who are prudent and 

diligent the gods grant prosperity to some, and not to others ; 

I therefore begin by offering adoration to the gods, and I 

endeavour to act in such a manner while I pray to them, that 

it may be possible for me to enjoy health and strength of body, 

the respect of my fellow-citizens, the goodwill of my friends, 

honourable safety in time of war, and wealth honestly in- 

' ' Atpofttrpeiv.] That is, to indulge in idle and empty speculations, 
iifrlitfpa, above human knowledge or comprehension. Camp. Aristcpli. 
Nub. 225. 

• Ntctov rov ItrriXvTov.'] Gail supposes that Nicias the son of Nicera- 
tus is here meant, and that he is called ivtiXttrriQ as having just returned 
(torn an embassy to Lacedtemon. But if Xenophon had intended to in- 
dicate this, he vrould have used some other word than ivtiXvTrjQ . Sturz, 
in his Lexicon, very properly states that some other Nicias is signified. 
Gamerarius supposes that lirtiXvrov should be written with a capital, as 
the name ot Ktcias's father. 

* A proYerbial saying, not to be understood of any particular day ; for 
tvery day is good for commencing the pursuit of virtue Weuk9* 

J 2 
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creased.' 9. I, hearing this, said, ' Is it then an object with 
you, Ischomachus, that you may be rich, and that, having a 
large fortune, you may have also the trouble of taking care of 
it ?' ' Certainly,* replied Ischomachus, * I have a desire for that 
wealth about which you ask ; for it appears a great pleasure 
to me to pay rich offerings to the gods, to assist my friends, 
if they have need of aid, and to take care that the city may 
not be unadorned for want of money, as far as I am concerned.' 
10. * Assuredly, Ischomachus,' said I, *the objects which you 
mention are honourable, and suitable to a man in a highly 
influential position ; for how can it be otherwise ? since &ere 
are many who cannot live without looking to the assistance 
of others, and many must be content if they can procure what 
is barely sufficient to sustain them. But as for those who 
are able not only to manage their own households, but to se- 
cure a superfluity, so as to adorn the city, and to relieve their 
friends, must we not regard them as men of great substance 
and influence? n. Many of us, indeed,' continued I, *are 
able to extol such men ; but do you tell me, my dear Ischoma- 
chus, commencing with what you mentioned first, how you 
take care of your health ; how you keep up your bodily 
strength; how it is possible for you to preserve yourself 
honourably in time of war ; and, after you have spoken on 
these points, it will be satisfactory to hear what you say 
respecting the means of increasing your fortune.' 12. * AU 
these things, my good Socrates,' rejoined Ischomachus, ^ are, 
as it appears to me, naturally connected with one another ; for 
after a man has taken sufficient to eat, health seems to be a 
surer attendant on him when he works it off by proper exer- 
cise, and his strength seems to increase as he exerts him- 
self; if he practises military exercises, he is likely to secure 
his safety with greater honour ; and, if he pays due attention 
to his affairs, and does not relax into idleness, there will be the 
greater probability that his substance will be increased.' 
13. * So far I follow you, Ischomachus,' said I, * when you 
say that a man who is industrious and careful, and ti^^es 
exercise, secures certain advantages ; but what sort of labour 
you adopt to keep up your constitution and strength, how jou 
exercise yourself for war, and what methods you pursue to 
secure a superabundance of income, so that you may assist 
your /riends, and add to the resources of the commcowealth, 
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are points,' said I, ' which I would gladly leani from you.* 
14. *I accustom myself, then, Socrates,' said Ischomachus, 
* to rise from my bed at an hour when I am likely to find any 
one whom I may want to see still at home. If I have to do 
any business in the city, I have the advantage of a walk while 
I am going upon it. is. Or if I have no business of conse- 
quence in the city, my servant takes my horse into the fields, 
and I, by the walk along the road into the country, perhaps 
get more benefit than I should get if I were to walk under a 
covered colonnade.^ le. When I reach the open fields, I 
then, whether my workmen happen to be planting trees, or 
turning up the soil, or sowing, or gathering in the produce, 
observe how everything is going on, and suggest alterations 
if I think of anything better than what is being done, n. 
After this, I generally mount my horse, and go through 
equestrian exercises as similar as possible to those necessarily 
practised in war, avoiding neither cross roads,^ nor acclivities, 
nor ditches, nor streams of water; but I take care, as far as is 
in my power, not to lame my horse while he is engaged in 
these exercises, is. When this is over, the servant lets the 
horse roll himself about, and then takes him home, carrying 
with him whatever we want from the fields into the town ; 
whilst I return home, sometimes at a walking pace, and some- 
times running, and then clear ofF the perspiration with the 
strigil.^ I next take my morning meal, Socrates, eating just 
so much as neither to pass the day empty nor over full.' * 
19. * By Jupiter, my dear Ischomachus,' said I, * you do all 
this in such a way as to have my approbation at least ; for to 
occupy yourself, at the same time, in arrangements for the 
improvement of your health and strength, in exercises suited 
to war, and in cares for the advancement of your fortune, 
seems to me in the highest degree admirable. 20. You give us 

' The Athenians were accustomed to walk, for health or pleasure, in 
the porticoes of the gymnasia, which were called ^varoi, dpofioif ^vtrroi 
ipoftot, KardffTeyoi dpSfiot, very seldom under the open sky, or without 
the city. Ck>mpare Plato, Pheedr. p. 227. Becker's Charicles, vol. i. p. 
343 (p^. 306, Eng. Transl. Parker, 1854). Breitenbach. 

* Owrt vXayiou d'7rtx6iJi€voQ.'] Negue transversa vitc Philel* 

phus. 

* An instrument used for cleansing the skin, chiefly in the bath ; but 
•ometixnes used without bathing. See Schneider's note. 

* Prinsus non avMfi, quantum interpellet inani 
Ventre diem durare. Hoi . S«lI. \. ^ VM -. 
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assuredly, sufficient proofs that you attend to each of these 
particulars effectually; for we see you in general, under 
favour of the gods, in the enjoyment of health and strength, 
and we know that you are reckoned among the best qualified 
of our horsemen and the richest of our citizens.* 

21. '* ' While I pursue this course of conduct, then, Socrates,' 
continued he, 'I am by many persons very greatly calumni- 
ated ; — you perhaps thought that I was going to say that I am, 
by many, called an honourable and excellent man.* 22. 
' Yes ; but I was going to ask you this, too, Ischomachus,' 
said I, * whether you make it at all your care that you may be 
able to give an account of your actions, and to require from 
others an account of theirs, if it be necessary to require 
such account from any one.' 'Do I not appear to you, 
Socrates,' replied he, ' to be constantly meditating on this 
very subject, to be able to justify myself by showing that I 
injure no man, and that I do good to many, as far as I can ? 
and do I not appear to you to make it my study how to accuse 
people, when I see many doing wrong to individuals, and some 
to the state, and not one doing good?' 23. <If you also 
meditate interpreting what you say, Ischomachus,' said I, 
' tell me, in addition, what it is you mean.' * I never cease, 
then, Socrates,' continued he, *to exercise myself in speak- 
ing ; for I either listen to one of my servants accusing another, 
or defending himself, and try to refute what is not true ; or I 
complain of some person, or commend him, to his friends ; or 
I seek to reconcile some of my acquaintances, by endeavour- 
ing to convince them how much better it is for them to be 
friends rather than enemies. 24, Or, when we ^ are in com- 
pany with any commander, we bring a charge against some 
one of his men, or offer a defence on behalf of some one, if he 
lies under an unjust accusation; or we bring charges against 
one another, if any of us receives honour undeservedly. 
Frequently, too, we engage in deliberations, praise whatever 
we desire to do, and find fault with whatever we are unwilling 
to do. 25. But now, Socrates,' added he, 'I am often 
brought to judgment myself individually,^ that it may be 
settled what penalty I have to suffer or to pay.' * By whom, 

' By •* we '* is meant ** I and any of my friends." 

* ^uiXriftfisvoQ is the reading of Dindorf, which is interpreted by 

sfforsum in the Latin version. Weiske and Breitenbach read SuiXfififtL 

y*^', to which Breitenbach, with CameiCLTvv]^ ^v\e^ the sense of diatineU, 
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Ischomachus?' asked I ; 'for this was quite unknown to me.' 

* By my wife,' said he. ' And how,' said I, * do you plead 
your cause ? ' * Very fairly,' replied he, * when it is to my 
interest to say what is true ; but when it is to my profit to 
say what is false, I cannot, by Jupiter, my dear Socrates, 
succeed in making the worse argument appear the better.'^ 

* Without doubt, Ischomachus,' said I, * you cannot make 
that true which is false.' 



CHAPTER XIL 



Socrates expresses his fear that he was detainimg Ischomachus from his busi- 
ness ; Ischomachus replies that he had left ms affairs under the superin- 
tendence of a bailiff, and proceeds to give an account of the office and 
duties of a bailiff or overseer, and the qualities necessary to the formation 
of m good one. But the master's personal superintendence must never be 
long withheld. 

1. " * But,' said I, * let me not detain you, my dear. Ischo- 
niiachus, if you now wish to go away.' * You are not detaining 
roe, I assure you, Socrates,' said he, * since I should not go 
away until the business of the market is altogether at an end.' 
2. * Undoubtedly,' replied I, * for you are extremely cautious 
that you may not lose your title, that of an upright and hon- 
ourable man ; and thus, though perhaps many things require 
your attention, yet, as you made an agreement with the 
strangers, you still wait for them, that you may not disappoint 
them.'* ' Those many things, however, to which you allude, 
my dear Socrates, are not neglected,' replied Ischomachus, 

• for I have bailiffs in my fields.' 3. * And whether,' said I, 

* Ischomachus, when you want a bailiff, do you, after having 
ascertained if there is anywhere a man fit for a bailiff, proceed 
to hire him (as, when you want a carpenter, you recollect if 
you have anywhere seen a man qualified as a carpenter, and 
try, I know very well, to secure his services), or do you form 

^ As Socrates was oflen accused of doing. See Aul. Gell. v. 3; 
Quintil. ii. 16 ; Aristoph. Nub. 114. " His tongue could make the wors« 
ippear the better reason." Par. Lost, ii. 112 

• Sec c. 7, sect. 2. 
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your bailiffs by instructing them yourself?' 4. 'I myself 
assuredly, my dear Socrates,' he replied, * endeavour to in- 
struct them ; for what else ought he who is to be qualified 
to attend to my business in my stead, whenever I am absent, 
to know, but what I myself know ? and if I myself am fit to 
have charge of the business, I may certainly teach another 
what I myself understand.' 5. * Then, in the first place,* 
said I, 'it will be proper for him to entertain good feelings 
towards you and yours, if he is to supply your place properly 
when he attends to your business instead of yourself ; for 
without a good disposition, what profit would there be from 
any knowledge in a bailiff whatsoever ? ' ' None, certainly,* 
replied Ischomachus ; * but I endeavour, first of all, to teach 
them to feel well disposed towards me, and what concerns me.' 
6. * And how, in the name of the gods,' said I, * do you teach 
whomsoever you please, to feel well disposed to you and what 
concerns you ? * ' By doing them some good,' replied Ischo- 
machus, ' whenever the gods give me an abundant supply of 
anything that is good.* 7. ' You say this, then,' said I, * that 
those who profit by your good fortune become attached to you, 
and wish to do you some good.' ' I see, indeed, Socrates, 
that this is the best means of securing attachment.' 8. ' But 
if a person becomes well affected towards you, Ischomachus/ 
said I, * will he on that account be sufficiently qualified to act 
as a bailiff for you ? Do you not see that though all men, so 
to speak, are well affected towards themselves, there are yet 
many of them who are not willing to take the requisite care 
that the good things which they desire may fall to their lot ? 

9. * But, I assure you,' said Ischomachus, * when I wish to 
make such persons bailiffs, I also teach them to be careful.' 

10. * How, in the name of the gods?' said I ; *for I thought 
that to make a man careful did not fall under the province of 
teaching.' 'Nor is it indeed possible, Socrates,* said he, *to 
teach all men, without exception,* to be careful.' li. 'What 
sort of men, then,* said I, *is it possible to teach ? Point 
them out to me clearly, by all means.' ' In the first place, 
Socrates,* replied he, ' you would not be able to make such 
as are intemperate in wine careful, for intoxication induces 
forgetfulness of everything that is necessary for them to do.* 

' 'E^c^^C— Trdvrac.l " All one after another, i. e. all without any c* 
eeption," Breitenbaen, 
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12. *Are then those only,' said I, *who are intemperate in 
this particular, incapable of becoming careful, or are there any 
others besides ? * * Yes, indeed,' replied Ischomachus, ' those 
who indulge immoderately in sleep; for he who is sunk in 
drowsiness can neither do what he ought himself, nor render 
others able to do it.' is. * What, then,' said I again, *will 
these only be incapable of being taught this carefulness, or 
will there be others in addition to these ? ' ' Those, too,' 
said Ischomachus, * who are immoderately given to sensuality, 
appear to be incapable of being taught to care for anything 
else more than for it. 14. For neither is it easy to find any 
subject of contemplation or solicitude more agreeable than that 
of love; nor, when'attention to business is necessary, is it easy 
to find a severer punishment for them than detention from the 
beloved object Whomsoever, therefore, I observe to be of 
such a character, I abstain from even attempting to render 
carefuL' 15. ^ And as to those,' said I, 'who are greedy of 
gain, are they incapable of being instructed to pay attention to 
business in the fields ? * ' No, by Jupiter,' replied Ischoma- 
chus, * by no means ; for they are very easy to be brought to 
give attention to such matters ; since nothing else is necessary 
for the purpose but merely to show them that the employment 
is profitable.' 16. *And as to others, moreover,* said I, *if they 
are temperate in what you require, and are but moderately 
desirous of gain, how do you teach them to be careful in that 
in which you wish them to be so ? ' ' By a very simple method, 
Socrates,' replied he ; * for when I see them attentive to their 
business, I commend them, and endeavour to bestow some dis- 
tinction on them ; but when I observe them negligent, I study 
to say or do something that may hurt their feelings.* 17. 
* Well, then, Ischomachus,' added I, * to divert our discourse 
a little from those who are taught to attend to business, tell 
me, with regard to the teaching itself, whether it is possible 
that he who is himself careless should render others careful.' 
18. 'No, certainly,' replied Ischomachus, *no more than it is 
possible for one who is ignorant of music to render others 
skilful in music ; for it is hard, when a teacher shows a thing 
imperfectly, to learn from him to do it well; and if a master 
gives an example of negligence, it is not to be expected that 
the servant will be careful. 19. To speak briefly, I do not 
think that I have ever observed the servants of a bad master 
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conduct themselves well ; I have, however, seen the servants 
of a good master conduct themselves ill, but not without de- 
triment to him. But whoever wishes to make his servants 
capable of attending to his work must be careful to overlook 
and inspect what they do, and to be ready to bestow some re- 
ward upon any one that is the cause of things being well done, 
as well as not to shrink from inflicting a proper penalty on 
any one that is negligent. 20. The reply attributed to the 
barbarian,* added Ischomachus, * appears to me to be ex- 
ceedingly to the purpose; for when the king of Persia, having 
met with a fine horse, and wishing to have it fattened as soon 
as possible, asked one of those who were considered knowing 
about horses, what would fatten a horse soonest, it is said that 
lie answered, " the master's eye."* So, Socrates,' concluded he, 
*the master's eye seems to me to have the most effect in render- 
ing other things right and prosperous.' 



CHAPTER XIII. 



Bailiffs or oyerseers must be instructed how their several duties are to Ix 
' reg^ated and performed. They must also be taught how to direct and 
govern those who are under them. 

1 . " * But when you have impressed upon any person,' said I, 
* and impressed with great earnestness, that he must attend to 
that to which you desire him to attend, will he be at once quali- 
fied to take the office of bailiff, or is there anything else that 
he must learn, if he means to be an able bailiff ? ' 2. * Yes, 
indeed,' replied Ischomachus, ' there is something else ; for it 
remains for him to know what he must do, and when, and 
how ; for if he does not learn this, what profit would there be 
from a bailiff without such knowledge, any more than from a 
physician who should attend upon a sick person, visiting him 
morning and evening, but should be ignorant what to do for 
the benefit of his patient.' 3. ' And if he has learned how his 
various works are to be done, will there be need of anything 

* The same anecdote is mentioned by Aristotle, (Econ. c. 6. So Cato 
used to say, that the face of a master was of much more use thvi his ba^ k. 
Plin. H. N. xviii. 5. Comp. iEsch. Pers, 165. 
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further,' said I, ' or will he then be a thoroughly acoomplished 
bailiff for you? ' 'I think,' he replied, Hhat he must at least learn 
how to direct the workmen.' 4. * Do you then instruct your 
bailiffs,' said I, 'that they may be qualified for directing 
others ? 'I try to do so at least,' said Ischomachus. * And 
how, in the name of the gods,' I asked, * do you teach them 
to be able to direct men ? In a very poor way, indeed, SocrA- 
tes,' replied he, ' so that you may perhaps laugh at it when 
you hear it.' 5. < Such a matter,' returned I, * does not de- 
serve to be laughed at, my dear Ischomachus ; for whoever is 
able to render persons qualified to direct men, is evidently able 
to teach them how to govern men; and whoever can teach 
them to govern, can also qualify them to become kings ; so 
tiiat he who can do this appears to me deserving, not of deri- 
sion, but of great praise.' 6. < Other animals, then, Socrates,' 
continued he, Meam to obey under the influence of two 
things ; from being punished when they attempt to be diso- 
bedient, and from being treated with kindness when they obey 
cheerfully. 7. Colts, for instance, learn to obey those who 
break them in, by finding something pleasant happen to them 
when they are obedient, and when they are disobedient, by 
experiencing some trouble, until they submit to the will of 
the breaker, s. Puppies, too, which are far inferior to man 
in understanding as well as tongue, are nevertheless taught 
to run in a circle, to dive in the water,^ and to do many other 
things, in the very same manner ; for when they obey, they 
receive something for which they have a desire ; apd when 
they are careless, they are punished. 9. As for men, it is 
possible to render them more obedient by argument, showing 
them that it is for their advantage to obey. With respect to 
slaves, that mode of instruction which is similar to that of 
brutes is of the greatest effect in teaching them to be obedi- 
ent ; for if you provide for their bellies, so as to gratify their 
appetites, you may succeed in getting much from them. But 
ambitious natures are excited by praise ; for some dispositions 
thirst for praise no less than others for meat and drink, lo. 
While I teach, therefore, those whom I wish to make bailiffs, the 
rules which I observe myself in the expectation of finding 
people more obedient to me, I second their efforts also in the 

' Kv/3t<Frav.] So Zeune interprets the wonl ; but it may mear, ** to tiim 
heels over head." 



{ 
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following ways : I take care that the clothes and the shoes, 
which I have to furnish for the workmen, may not be all 
alike, but some worse and some better, that there may be op- 
portunity for distinguishing the better labourer with the better 
garments, while I give those of inferior value to the less 
deserving, ii. For extreme despondency, Socrates,' con- 
tinued he, * appears to be produced in the meritorious, when 
they see that the work is done by themselves, and that they 
obtain only a like recompense with those who are neither 
willing to work nor to submit to any risk when necessity calls 
upon them. I myself, therefore, never by any means consider 
the better workmen as deserving only of equal recompense 
with the worse, and I commend my overseers whenever I see 
them distributing the best articles among the most praiseworthy 
labourers ; but if I observe any one distinguished in consequence 
of flatteries or any other profitless service, I do not overlook 
the abuse, but reprimand the bailiff, and endeavour to teach 
him, Socrates, that he is not doing what is for his own interest' 



CHAPTER XIV. 

How bailiffs and others should be induced to observe honesty. 

1. " *BuT when your overseer, Ischomachus,' proceeded I, 

* has become qualified to manage others, so as to render them 
tractable, do you consider that he is then become a 
thoroughly qualified officer ; or does he, who has the ac- 
complishments which you have mentioned, need any additional 
good qualities ? ' 2. * Indeed he does/ replied Ischomachus ; 

* for instance, to abstain from taking liberties with his master's 
property, and from thieving ; for if he who has the manage- 
ment of the crops should dare to make away with them clan- 
destinely, so as not to leave as much as will be a recompense 
for the labour, what profit would it be to cultivate the laud 
under his superintendence ? ' 3. * Do you, then,' said I, 

* undertake to teach the observance of honesty?' 'Certainly, 
replied Ischomachus, * but I do not find all listen promptly to 
§uch teaching. 4. Taking some things, however, from tls 
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laws of Draco, and some from those of Solon, I endeavour to 
bring my servants to honesty ; for these lawgivers,' added he, 
* appear to me to have made many of their laws for the pur- 
pose of inculcating such integrity, 5. since it is written in 
them that persons ai*e to be punished for thefts, and that those 
who attempt them, if they be caught in the fact, are to be 
pat in prison, or put to death. It is plain, therefore, that they 
wrote such laws with a view to render dishonest gains profit- 
less to knaves. 6. Adopting some things, accordingly, from 
these laws,' continued he, *and borrowing others from the 
laws of the king of Persia,^ I strive to render my servants 
honest in regard to what they have under their management ; 

7. for the laws of Draco and Solon onjy^rescribe penalties for 
those who do wrong, but the laws of the king of Persia not 
only punish those who do amiss, but reward those who do 
right ; so that many, even though they are very greedy of 
gain, yet, as they see that the honest become richer than the 
dishonest, adhere very carefully to abstinence from dishonesty. 

8. But those whom I observe,' added he, * attempting, not- 
withstanding they are well treated, to practise dishonesty, I 
set aside entirely from all trust,^ as being incorrigible knaves. 

9. Those, on the contrary, whom I perceive not only priding 
themselves on having more than others through their honesty, 
but manifesting a desire to receive praise from me, I treat at 
once as freedmen; not only enriching them, but honouring them 
as good and upright persons ; lo. for it is in this, Socrates,' he 
concluded, *that a man desirous of honours differs from a 
man fond of gain, in being willing, namely, to labour, or to 
meet danger, when it is necessary, for the sake of praise and 
distinction, and to abstain from disgraceful means of lucre.' 

* Tuv BaffiKiKtov vofnav.] As the king of Persia is called King, gar* 
l^oxriv, so anything belonging to him or concerning him is called 
BaffiXtcoff. Breitenbach, 

' *A.irb T71Q xprioiitQ.^ I abstain from making use of them as trust* 
worthy persons. Schneider's text has x^^p'^^^^* & conjectiure of Coray* 
Beisig proposes icri/ffc<tfc. 
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CHAFxER XV. 

Isoliomachus now proceels, at the request of Socrates, to give instructions 
on the yariotis departix.ents of agriculture. He shows that it it easy to be 
learned ; and that those who are employed in it are ver^ ready to com- 
municate their knowledge of it, differing greatly in this respect from 
persons employed in handicraft trades. Socrates expresses his pleasure 
at what Iscnomachus has said, and desires to hear more. 

I. "* Well, then,' said I, 'when you have implanted in a 
person the desire that prosperity may attend you, when you 
have inspired him also with an anxiety that profit may be 
secured for you, when, in addition to this, you have furnished 
him with knowledge how every kind of work may be done, so 
as to be rendered more lucrative, when you have rendered 
him, moreover, able to direct others, and when, last of all, you 
have made him produce the fruits of the earth for you in as 
great abundance as you would produce them for yourself, I 
will no longer ask, concerning such a man, whether he still re- 
quires any additional good quality ; for an overseer who is 
thus accomplished appears to me to be of the very highest 
value. Do not, however, omit this point, Ischomachus,' said 
I,. * which has been very lightly passed over in our dis- 
course.' * What is it ? ' said Ischomachus. 2. * You said,' 
replied I, * that it was a most important matter to learn how 
it is necessary to do every kind of work ; else, if a person 
did not know what he ought to do, and how he ought to do 
it, you observed that there would be no profit even in diligence, 
3. The other observations of yours, Ischomachus,' said I, * I 
think I understand well enough ; I mean what you said as to 
the mode in which it is proper to instruct the overseer ; for 
I seem to comprehend how, as you said, you render him well 
disposed towards you, and careful, and fit to direct others, and 
honest 4. But as to that which you said besides, that it 
is necessary for him who would attend to agriculture properly 
to learn what he must do, and how he must do it, and at what 
season he must do each particular thing, we seem to have 
passed it over in oiir conversation somewhat too lightly. 
5. It was as if you should say that he who would be able to 
write down anything dictated to him must know letters, and 
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be able to read anything written ; for, after having heard this 
from you, I should have heard that such a person must know 
letters ; but though I should have learned this, I should not, 
on that account,! believe, know anything more of letters myself. 
6. So now, also, I am very well convinced, that he who would 
conduct agriculture properly must understand it ; yet, though I 
know this, I do not know at all the more how I must conduct 
ngriculture. 7. If I should proceed at once, therefore, to 
manage a farm, I should think myself like a quack, who 
should go about and visit patients without knowing what 
would do them good. That I may not, then, act in such a 
manner,' added I, *pray instruct me in the duties of agri- 
culture.* 

8. '^Ischomachus then said, 'Do you wish mc, Socrates, to 
teach you at once the very art of agriculture itself?' * As- 
suredly,' said I ; * for it is an art that renders those who under- 
stand it rich, and leaves those who do not understand it, 
however much they labour in it, to live in poverty.' 9. * You 
shall now hear, then, Socrates,' said he, 'how friendly the 
character of this art is to mankind ; for, inasmuch as it is 
most useful, most pleasant to pursue, most becoming, and most 
agreeable to gods and men, and as it is also most easy to learn, 
how can it be otherwise than of a noble character? For 
among animals, I may observe, we call such as are beautiful, 
and large, and serviceable, and gentle to the hand of man, 
noble. 10. Nor is agriculture, Socrates,' continued he, 'so 
difficult to learn as other arts, the students of which must 
almost wear themselves out before they can do enough in them 
to gain support ; but, partly by seeing others at work, partly 
hj hearing from them, you may soon learn enough even to 
teach another, if you wish. I think, too,' he added, * that 
you understand a good deal of it, without being aware; ll. for 
those who practise other arts conceal, in some degree, the 
most important particulars which each knows in his particular 
art ; but, among husbandmen, he who plants trees best will 
be best pleased if another person looks on while he is 
planting, and he who sows best will have the same feeling ; 
and whatever you ask him about anything that is well done, 
he will have no concealments from you ns to the way in which 
he did it. 12. So that agriculture is of a nature to render 
those who are occupied with it extremely generous as to theii 
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dispc^itions.' i3. < The preface,' said I, *is excellent, and 
not of a character to deter him who hears it from questioning 
the speaker ; and do you, as it is easy to learn the art, 
explain it, for that reason, the more fully to me ; for it is not 
unbecoming to you to teach what is easy, but it would be 
highly unbecoming in me net to understand it, especially as 
it is of service.* 



CHAPTER XVI. 



Ischomachus makes remarks on the nature of various soils ; the art of dis- 
tinguishing them ; and the modes and seasons of cleansing and cultiyatlng 
land. 

I. "*In the first place, then, Socrates,' said Ischomachus, 
^ I wish to let you know, that that point in agriculture which 
those who descant on it very nicely in words, but have no 
practical experience, represent as a matter of great skill, is 
not at all difficult to understand ; for they say that he who 
would practise husbandry successfully ought first to know 
the nature of the soil.' 2. * Yet, surely,' said I, * they assert 
this not without reason ; for he who does not know what the 
soil can produce, would not know, I suppose, either what he 
ought to sow or what to plant.' 3. * However,' said Ischoma- 
chus, * it is possible to ascertain, from looking at one's neigh- 
bour's ground, what it can bear and what it cannot, if we only 
observe the corn and the trees upon it ; and when a person 
has learned this, there is no further use in fighting against 
nature, for he would not obtain a greater supply of provisions 
by sowing or planting what he himself might require, 
than by sowing or planting what the earth would of its own 
accord produce and nourish. 4. But if the land cannot show 
its qualities, through the negligence of those who possess it, 
it is often possible to gain a juster notion of it from an ad- 
joining piece of ground, than to attempt to learn it from a 
neighbour. 5. Even if it be uncultivated, it will still show 
its nature ; for that which produces weeds of average growth 
will, if it is properly tilled, produce also plants of average 
growth.1 Thus those who are not particularly skilled in agri- 
culture may nevertheless discover the nature of forouod.' 
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6. * In this respect, then, Ischomacbus,' said I, * I think that 
I may have sufficient confidence in myself, so that I need not 
abstain from agriculture through fear of not knowing the 
quality of the soil. 7. For I remember, indeed,' added I, 
' what the fishermen do, who, though engaged on the sea, and 
not stopping to view the shore, or even slackening their 
course, but running along by the fields at full sail, yet, when 
they see crops on the ground, do not hesitate to give an 
opinion on it, and to pronounce which part is good and which 
is bad, depreciating one and extolling another ; accordingly, 
I see them express themselves in general respecting the good- 
ness of land in the same manner as those who are ex- 
perienced in agriculture.' 

8. "* Where, then, would you wish me, Socrates,' said he, 
*to begin to bring to your recollection matters concerning 
agriculture ? for I am sure that I shall tell you a vast number 
of things as to the manner in which we must cultiyate land, 
when you already know them.' 9. *I think, Iscbomachus,' 
said I, ' that I would gladly learn first of all (for this is what 
most concerns a philosopher), how, by cultivating the earth, 
if I should wish to do so, I may obtain the greatest quantities 
of barley and wheat.' lo. 'Do you know this, then, that we 
must prepare fallow ground^ for sowing ? ' *I do know it/ 
said I. 11. * Suppose we should begin, then,' said he, *to 
plough the ground in the winter?' * It would at that time 
be nothing else but mud,' said I. * Does it seem proper 
to you to begin in summer, then ? ' * The soil will be very 
hard at that season,' answered I, 'for the oxen.' 12. 'So it 
appears that we must begin that work in the spring.' ' It is 
likely,' rejoined I, ' that the soil, if moved at that time, will 
be most easily spread.' ' And it is then that the weeds, 
Socrates,' said he, ' being turned up, furnish manure for the 
ground, while they have not yet scattered their seeds, so us to 
produce any fresh weeds. 13. For this also, I think, it must 
be easy for you to understand, that, if ground is to lie fallow 
to good purpose, it ought to be free from weeds, and warmed 
as much as possible by the sun.' ' Certainly,' said I, ' I 
think that such must be the case.' u. ' And do you think 

* Ncdv.] Land on which nothing is sown, and which is to be turned 
up and prepared for being sown. Nii6( rpinoXoQ, ** a thrice-ploughed fai- 
.ow." II. xvlii. 541. 

VOL. 111. K 
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that those effects can be better produced by any other means 
than bj turning up the land as often as possible during the 
summer ? ' * I, indeed, am fully aware,' said I, * that weeds 
cannot be by any means more effectually kept from taking 
root, or dried up by the heat, and that the soil cannot be more 
effectually warmed by the sun, than by turning it up with 
oxen in the middle of summer and in the middle of the day.' 
15. 'Or if men were to make the ground fallow by turning it 
up with the spade,' said he, * is it not evident that they ought 
to keep the soil and the weeds distinct ? ' i < And to throw 
the weeds,' added I, * upon the surface, that they may be 
withered, while they turn up the soil, that the crude part of 
it may be benefited by the warmth.' 



CHAPTER XVII. 

Of sowing, and the proper times for it. Different soils require different 
qiiantities of seed. Of hoeing and weeding. 

1 " * Concerning the fallowing of the ground, therefore, So- 
crates,' continued Ischomachus, 'you see that the same 
notions are entertained by both of us.' * They are, certainly,' 
said I. * About the time of sowing, however, my dear So- 
crates,' continued he, *have you any other opinion than that 
that is the time for sowing, which men of former days who 
have tried it, and men of the present day who are still trying 
it, have judged to be the best ? 2. For when the autumn is 
come, all men, in a manner, look to the gods, to see when 
they will moisten the earth, and allow them to sow.' * All 
men, indeed, Ischomachus,' said I, * are determined upon not 
sowing, at least willingly, when the ground is dry ; inasmuch 
as people who had sowed before they were directed by the 
gods, have had to struggle with many disadvantages.' 3. * On 
these points, then,' said , Ischomachus, *all men are agreed.' 
* Yes,' said I ; * for as to .what the gods teach, it is constantly 
the case that men are of one mind ; for instance, it is thought 

' At'xa ^€1 vouTv.'] To keep the weeds out of the soil ; not to Wt 
them take root in it again. 
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by everybody alike that it is better to wear thick clothing in 
the winter, if they can get it ; and it is thought by everybody 
better to burn fire in the winter, if they have wood.* 4. 

* With regard to the time of sowing, however, my dear So- 
crates,' said Ischomachus, * many are divided in opinion 
as to whether the earliest, or the middle, or the latest, is the 
best.' * But the gods,' said I, * do not order the years with 
exact uniformity, so that one year may be best for very early 
sowing, another for middle, another for very late.' 5. * As 
for yourself, then, Socrates,' said he, * whether do you think 
it better for a man to fix on one of these times and keep to it, 
whether he has much or little seed to sow,^ or to begin at the 
earliest period and prolong his sowing throughout the season, 
until the very end of it?' 6. * To me, indeed, Ischomachus,' 
replied I, * it appears best to sow a portion at each period ; 2 
for I consider it far better to have a sufficient crop of corn 
every year,^ than a great deal one year, and not enough 
another.' *In this, therefore, Socrates,' said he, *you agree 
with me, the learner with the teacher, and you even give 
your opinion before I have given mine.' 

7. "*But,' said I, * as to spreading the seed over the ground, 
is there any artful way of doing that ?' * Certainly there is, 
Socrates,' replied he. *Let us give some consideration to this 
point. That the seed must be thrown from the hand, I suppose 
that you are pretty well aware.' *Yes, for I have seen 
it thrown,' said I. *But some men can spread it evenly,' 
said he, * and others cannot.' * In this respect, then,' said 
I, * the hand requires exercise, like that of players on the harp, 
that it may obey the mind.' 8. * Undoubtedly,' said he ; 

* but what if some sorts of land be lighter, and others hea- 
vier ? ' * What is this that you say ? ' returned I ; * do you 
call that lighter which is poorer, and that heavier which is 
richer ? ' * That is what I mean,' replied he ; * and I ask 

* For if a farmer has much seed to sbw, he has the greater need to take 
care lest, by trusting to one time for sowing, the favourableness or unfa- 
▼oorableness of which the future must show, he should lose his seed and 
his labour. Breitenbach, 

* TlavToq furkx^iv rov aitSpov,] "Some, thinking it safer, do not sow 
ah their seed early, but make second, third, and even fourth sowing! 
in succession, to guard againist the uncertainty of the future." Geopou. 
ii. 14. 8. Zeune, 

* A(i.] Unoquogu$ anno. Breitenbach. 
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. you whether you would allow an equa. quantity of seed to 
each sort of land, or, if not, to which you would allow the 
greater quantity ? ' 9. * I think it proper,' ^ replied I, * to 
pour the greater quantity of water into the stronger wine, 
and if there be any burdens to carry, to lay the heavier load 
on the stronger man ; and if I had to maintain a body of men 
in any country, I should require such of the inhabitants as had 
the greater wealth to support the greater number. But 
whether poor land be rendered more productive by putting 
more corn into it, as an ox is, pray inform me.' lo. Ischoma- 
chus laughed and said, ' You are jesting, Socrates. Be 
assured of this, however,' he proceeded, * that if, after you 
have cast seed into the ground, and after the land has received 
much nourishment from the sky, and the green corn has 
grown up from the seed, you then turn up the soil again, the 
crop becomes food to the ground, and vigour is produced in it 
as from the effect of manure ; but if you allow the land to bear 
its crop to maturity, so as to have corn from it,* you will see 
that it is difficult for weak land to bring much corn to matu- 
rity ; just as it is difficult for a weak sow to rear a great 
number of large pigs.' ii. *You mean, then, Ischomachus,' 
said I, * that we must throw the smaller quantity of seed on 
the poorer land.' * Yes, by Jupiter, Socrates,' replied he, 
' and you agree with me, as you say that you think it proper 
to lay lighter burdens on whatever animals are weaker.* 

12. *And as to hoers,' said I, * Ischomachus, for what 
purpose do you send them into the corn ? ' * You are aware, 
doubtless,' said he, 'that a great deal of rain falls in the 
winter.' * Certainly,' said I. * Let us suppose, then, that 
some portion of the corn is covered by the action of the rain, 
by mud being thrown up on it, and that some of the roots are 
laid bare by the streaming down of the water ; and weeds, we 
may imagine, often spring up under the influence of the rain, 
together with the corn, and choke it.' * It is quite natural,' 
said If * that all such things should happen.' is. < Does it 
then appear to you,' said he, ' that the corn requires any aid 
under such circumstances ? ' * Undoubtedly,' I replied. * By 
what means, then, do you think that people can assist that 
which is covered with mud ? ' By relieving it of its load of 

Tfo^iZw,'] Ftuduco; rectum esse puto, firettenbach. Comp. sect 11 
' Eig tcapirdv,] i. e. &97% ica^irbv jkvivBtu, Breitenlbaeh* 
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earth,' said I. ' And by what means can they assist that 
which has its roots exposed ? ' * By throwing up the earth 
on them again,' said I. u. * And what if weeds should 
spring up with the com and choke it, and rob it of its proper 
nutriment, as the drones, which are useless beings, rob the 
bees of that which they have prepared and laid up as food for 
themselves ? ' * It would be proper,' said I, * by Jupiter, to 
root up the weeds, as it is proper to expel the drones from the 
hives.' 15. * May we not be thought, then, with good reason, 
to send hoers * into the corn ? ' * Undoubtedly,' I replied ; 
* but I am thinking how effective it is to introduce similes in 
our discourse ; for, by mentioning drones, you have excited 
my anger against weeds far more strongly than when you 
spoke of weeds only.' 



CHAPTER XVin. 

Of reaping, threshing, and winnowing. Socrates acknowledges that agricul- 
ture is easy to be learned. 

1. " * After this, however,' said I, * the next thing in course 
is reaping. Give me some instruction therefore, if you can, 
with reference to this.' 'Unless you appear,' rejoined he, 
*to know as much about it as myself. You are aware, at least, 
that we must cut the corn.' * How can I but be aware ? ' 
said I. *When you cut it then,' said he, 'whether do you 
stand on the side from which the wind blows, or opposite to the 
wind ? ' * Not opposite, certainly,* said I ; * for it would 
be annojring both to the eyes and to the hands to reap in the 
face of the stalks and ears.'^ 2. * And would you cut the eai's 
off at the top,' said he, * or cut close to thie ground ? ' 'If 
the stalk of the corn were short,' said I, * I should cut low, 
that the straw might be more serviceable ; but if it were tall, 
I think I should do right to cut it in the middle, in order that 

» IZKaXias,] This word tTKoKiic means both the instrument and the 
person that uses it. Breitenbach seems inclined to take it in the sense ol 
persons in this passage ; and this acceptation seems to suit better with 
■ect. 13. 

• That is, with the stalks and ears blowing in your face. 
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the threshers maV not have any superfluous troiible, or the 
winnowers anything that they do not want. As to what U 
left on the ground, I think that if it is burned it may improve 
the soil, or, if it is thrown in among the manure, will inci'ease 
the quantity of manure.' 3. * You see then, my dear So- 
crates,' said he, * how you are caught in the very fact, and 
convicted of knowing as much about reaping as I myself 
know.' * I seem to do so, at least,' said I, * and I would 
wish you to examine me whether I also know anything of 
threshing.' * You know, doubtless, that people thresh their 
corn by means of working beasts.' 4. *How can I but know?* 
said I ; * and I know that oxen, mules, and horses are all 
called working beasts alike.' *I>o you think, then, that 
these beasts know anything more than how to tread the corn 
when they are driven round ? ' * What else,' said 1, * can 
beasts know ? ' 5. *But that they may tr^ad out just what 
is necessary, and that the treading may be everywhere equal, 
to whom, Socrates,' said he, * do you give that in charge ? ' 
* Unquestionably,' replied I, *to the managers of the thresh- 
ing ; for they, by turning the corn about, and bringing under the 
feet of the beasts, from time to time, that part which is not 
yet trodden, would thus most effectually, doubtless, keep the 
threshing-floor^ level, and execute the threshing with the 
greatest speed.' * As to these points, then,' said he, * you are 
not behind myself in knowledge.' 

6. " 'Then,' said I, * Ischomachus, we will now proceed to 
clean the corn by winnowing it.' *And tell me, Socrates,' 
said Ischomachus, *do you know that if you begin on the 
windy side of the threshing-floor, your chaff will be carried 
over the whole floor ? ' * Such must necessarily be the case,' 
said I. 7. « It is consequently probable that it will fall upon 
the corn,' said he. *It would indeed be hard,'^ returned I, 
' for chaff to be carried over the corn into the vacant part of 
the threshing-floor.' *But if,' said he, *a person should be- 
gin to winnow at the part opposite to the wind ? ' * It is 
plain,' said I, * that the chaff will at once fall into the reoep- 

* I read rbv d'ivov, a happy emendation of Breitenbach's, \rho says that 
tipoQ means a circular threshing-floor, round which the oxen walked 
as they trod out the com, referring to ^lian, Hist. An. ii. 25, iv. 25 ; 
Hesiod, Op. et Di. 595: Herod, ii. 14. 

' JJoXif ya4> ioTiv,\ Magni laboris est. Sturz. Lex 
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for it.'* 8. *But when you have cleaned the corn m 
far as the middle of the floor,^ whether will you winnow away 
the rest of the chaff' while the corn is still spread out, or 
after you have collected the cleaned portion of the corn to the 
margin of the floor, * into as narrow a space as possible ? ' 

* After having collected the cleaned corn, certainly,' said .1, 

* so that the chaff may be carried over into the empty part rf 
the floor, and that I may not have to winnow out the same 
chaff twice.' 9. *Why, then, Socrates,' said he, *you might 
even teach another person how corn may be soonest win- 
nowed.' * These things, therefore,' said I, * I have known, 
even for a long time, without being aware of my knowledge ; 
and I am considering whether I may not be unconsciously 
possessed of a knowledge of refining gold, of playing on tlie 
flute, and of painting ; for nobody ever taught me these, any 
more than agriculture ; but I see men practising other arts, as 
I also see them practising that of agriculture.'^ * Accordingly 
I told you, some time ago,' said Ischomachus, * that the art of 
agriculture was one of the noblest of arts, inasmuch as it is 
extremely easy to learn.* *Well,' said I, * Ischomachus, I 
find that it is so ; since I had gained indeed a knowledge 
of managing grain ^ without being aware that I was possessed 
of that knowledge.' 

' This receptacle seems to have been some part of the threshing-floor 
between the com to be winnowed and that which had been winnowed ; a 
part perhaps hollowed out, or in some way parted off. Breitenbach. 

' Breitenbach supposes that the com to be cleaned was extended in a 
Jine across the floor, along which line the winnower proceeded. 

' Td dxvpa rd XoirraJ] By axvpa^ in this passage, Breitenbach under- 
stands the unwinnowed portion of the com, or the chaff and com mixed ; 
for he says that the word has three significations, straw, com and chaff 
mixed, and pure chaff. 

* IIf>^ Tov TToXovJ] The commentators have not been able to satisfy 
their readers as to the exact signification of ttoXo; in this passage. 
Schneider thought that it signified the circular part in the middle of the 
floor, round which the oxen were driven ; Breitenbach and Portus suppose 
that it means the circumference or extreme edge of the floor. The latter 
Interpretation I Lave followed. 

* If I have leamed agriculture by seeing it practised, why should I not 
have learned other arts by seeing them practised ? 

* ^iropovJ] This word here signifies, not only sowing, but the wVole 
treatment and management of seed or grain. Breitenbcuih, 
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CHAPTieaS XIX. 

On the mode of planting treen, especially vines, figs, and olires. -^^sture 
loaches ns, in many things, hc^w we ought to act, if we will 1)111 notice 
what is to be seen arouna us. 

1. ** * Is planting of trees, too,' said I, * a part of the art of 
agriculture ? ' * Assuredly it is,' replied Ischomachus. 

* How is it then,' said I, * that I had a knowledge of what 
relates to grain, and have no knowledge of what concerns 
planting of trees ?' 2. ' Have you then no knowledge of it ?' 
inquired Ischomachus. * How can I have any,' rejoined I, 

* when I neither know in what sort of soil I ought to plant, 
nor how deep to dig for the tree,' nor how wide, nor how deep 
to put the tree in the ground, nor how a tree should be placed 
in the earth so as to grow best.' 3. * Come then,' said Ischo- 
machus, * and learn what you do not know. You have seen, I 
presume,* continued he, *that people dig trenches in the 
ground for trees.' *I have indeed often seen it,' said I. 

* Have you ever seen any one of them deeper than three feet ?' 

* No, by Jupiter,' replied I, * nor deeper than two feet and a 
half.' * And have you ever seen any one more than three 
feet in breadth?' *No indeed,' said I, *nor more than 
two feet.' 4. * Well then,' said he, * answer me this too ; have 
you ever seen one less than a foot in depth ? ' * No, certain- 
ly,' said I, ' nor less than a foot and a half; for the young 
trees would be uprooted in digging about them, if the roots 
were put so small a distance below the surface.' 5. 'You 
know this well enough, then, Socrates,' said he, *that men 
do not dig for planting deeper than two feet and a half, 
nor less deep than one foot and a half.' 'This, indeed,' 
said I, ? must have fallen under my eyes, being so manifest.' 

6. " * Well, then,' continued he, ' do you know the drier and 
moister sorts of ground when you see them ? ' * The ground 
about Lycabettus,^ and such as is similar to it, appears to me, 
at least,' said I, * to be dry ground ; and that which is in the 

' Breitenbach is undoubtedly right in reading rtf ^vrtf in this passage, 
instead of the common reading ri 0vr6y. The correction ia supported 
by roTff wrote immediately following, and by sect. 7. 

* A hill near Athens. 
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Phalerian marsh ^ and such as resembles it, to be dry.' 7. 

* Whether, then,' said he, * would you dig a deep pit for a 
tree in a dry soil or in a moist one?' *In a dry soil, 
assuredly,' answered I ; * for if you dig deep in a wet soil, you 
will come to water, and you will then be unable to plant your 
trees in the water.* ' You seem to me to answer well,' said 
he; *but when your pits are dug, have you ever observed 
when you must plant the several kinds of trees ? ' ^ 8. 
' Certainly,' said I.^ * When you wish them to grow up, 
then, as quick as possible, whether do you think that the 
sprout from the cutting of a vine, for instance, if you put it 
under well-dug earth, would shoot up sooner through such 
soft ground, or through undug earth against hard ground ? ' 

* It is evident,' replied I, * that it would shoot up through 
dug sooner than through undug ground.' 9. * A layer of 
earth should then be put under -the plant?'* *How can it 
be otherwise?' said I. *But whether do you think that if 
you place the cutting quite upright, pointing towards the 
heaven, it would thus take root better, or if you place it a 
little obliquely^ in the earth thrown in beneath the surface, 
so that it may lie like a gamma turned up?'^ 10. 'In the 
latter way, certainly ; for so there would be more buds under 
the earth ; and as it is from buds that I see shoots spring above 
the ground, I suppose that the buds which are below the 
ground produce also shoots in like manner? And when 
many shoots take root in the ground, I conclude, that the plant 
will spring up quickly and with great vigour.' 11. * Concern- 

* A marsh in the dfjfiog called Phaleros or Phalereus, which was in the 
tribe Mantis. 

' These words appear to Breitenbach to be corrupt, as it was not 
likely that Ischomachus, after what he had said, would ask Socrates 
when he should plant different kinds of trees, but rather in what sort of 
soil he would plant them. He therefore proposes to read oirorfpa du 
TiOsvai Iv iKaripq. [yy ] rd ^vra. 

^ All the commentators consider that something is wanting here ; and 
it is probable that Socrates added somethin^p to the word iiaXiara. 
Breitenbach, 

* OvKovv virotXrirsa Slv ilri rtf <pvTf yr}.] ** Faut-il mettre sous la 
plante une couche de bonne terre ? ** GaiL 

* A position which is sanctioned alike by nature and by the agreemeni 
of writers on the subject. Schneider, 

* That is, standing on its point at the angle, like the upper part of a Y 
' Breitenbach very justly reads, iroWStv Sk ipvofuviiJVy instead c'l 

KokXiHv ydp <pvofikvtJV, which is in all preceding texts. 
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ing these points, then,' said he, *you entertain the same 
notions with myself.' * But would you merely heap up the 
earth around the plant, or tread it down hard ? ' * I innffl 
tread it down,' said 1, ^affiaredfy*; for if it "were not trodden 
down, I am well aware that the untrodden earth, if wetted by 
rain, would be turned into mud, and, if scorched by the sun, 
would become dry to the very bottom ; so that there would be 
danger lest the roots of the plant, under a prevalence of wet 
weather, should be rotted by damp, or should be scorched up 
in hot weather, from the roots being heated through the dry* 
ness or porousness of the earth.' 

12. "* About the planting of vines, then, Socrates,' continued 
he, *you think in every respect exactly as I do.' 'And 
is it proper,' said I, * to plant the fig-tree in the same way?' 
* I think so,' said Ischomachus, * and all other sorts of fruit- 
trees ; ^ for of that which is right with regard to the planting 
of vines, why should you consider any part as inapplicable to 
the planting of other trees?' i3. *But with respect to the 
olive, Ischomachus,' said I, * how shall we plant it ? ' ' You 
are trying me as to this matter also,' replied he, * when you 
know extremely well ; for you observe, undoubtedly, that a 
deeper trench is dug for the olive, as it is dug chiefly by the 
way-sides ; you observe that there are stumps ^ to each of the 
plants ; and you see that moist earth ^ is laid at the tops of all 
the roots, and that that part of the stem which is at the sur- 
face of the ground is covered.' . i4. ' All this I see,' said I. 
' And as you see it,' said he, * what part of it do you not un- 
derstand ? As to the shell,^ for instance, my dear Socrates, 
do you not know how to place it on the moist earth ? ' ' In- 
deed,' said I, * Ischomachus, I am ignorant of none of the 
things which you have mentioned ; but I am thinking again* 

' AKpoSpva Travra.] Arbores frugiferas omnes, Leunclavius. The 
word properly meant trees that bore hard-shelled fruits, as nuts, chest- 
nuts, acorns. 

* Upkfiva Tracri roXg ^urewriyptoiff.] The t}>VTivrripiov was a sucker or 
quickset ; the Trpifjivov was the lower part of the stem. 

* Columella, xii. 2. 42, observes that dung mixed with ashes should be 
put round the stem, over the roots, and covered with moss, to prevent 
the sun from parching it. 

* To offTpoKOP,] " It means whatever was put over the soft matter at 
♦he root of the plant, whether shells or any other substance." Sturz, L^jb, 

im » Alluding to c. 19. sect. I. 
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how it was that when you asked me briefly, a little while 
ago,* whether I understood the planting of trees, I said I did 
not understand it. I did not think, howeyer, that I should 
be able to say anything as to the method of planting trees. 
But when you proceed to question me as to each pai'ticular 
point, I answer you. as you say, agreeably to what you, who 
are called a skilful agriculturist, think. 15. Is inteiTogation, 
then, Ischomachus,' added I, * a mode of teaching ? for I am 
now learning,' said I, *the several particulars about which 
you question me; since, leading me through what I know, 
and pointing out something similar to it, which I did not 
think that I knew, you persuade me, I imagine, that I know 
that also.' 16. * Then,' said Ischomachus, * if I were to ask 
you also about a piece of money, whether it is good or not, 
might I not persuade you that you know how to distinguish 
good from counterfeit money ? Or might I not persuade you, 
by asking you about flute- players, that you know how to play 
on the flute? Or, by aslang you about painters, that you 
know how to paint? and similarly with regard to other 
things.' * Perhaps you might,' said I, * since you have per- 
suaded me that I am skilful in agriculture, although I am well 
aware that nobody has taught me that art' 17. * The case is 
quite different from what you suppose, Socrates,' said he, ' but 
it is as I told you some time ago ; agriculture is an art so 
kind and gentle towards mankind, that she readily makes those 
who can see and hear skilful in her pursuits. 18. She herself/ 
continued he, * gives us many instructions how to attend on 
her with most success. The vine, for example, running up 
trees, wherever it has any tree near it, teaches us how to sup- 
port it ; by spreading out its leaves, while its bunches are yet 
tender, instructs us to cover whatever is at that season ex- 
posed to the sun ; 19. by shedding its leaves when it is time 
for the grapes to become sweet by the sun's influence, 
shows us how to strip it, and promote the ripening of the 
fruit; and by exhibiting, through its great productiveness, 
some bunches at maturity and others still in a crude state, 
admonishes us to gather the fruit from it, as people pluck 
figs from the fig-trees, taking them off in succession as they 
swell into full growth.' 

* C. 19, sect. . 2. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Sociates expresses his surprise that agriculture, which is so easy to be 
learned, is pursued with so little success by many of those who engage in 
it. Ischomachus shows that the cause of their failure is not in general 
want of knowledge, but want of diligence and care. How the fiither of 
Ischomachus used to act in farming lands. 

1. " Upon this I observed, * How is it, then, Ischomachus, 
that if matters concerning agriculture are so easy to be learn- 
ed, and all men can alike understand what they ought to do 
in it, all do not pursue it with like success, but some live in 
abundance and have more than they want, while others can- 
not procure even the necessaries of life, but run into debt?' 
2; * I will tell you,' replied Ischomachus ; * for it is not know- 
ledge, or want of knowledge, in husbandmen, that causes 
some to be rich and others to be poor ; 3. nor will you ever 
hear a report spread that a farm has been ruined because the 
sower cast his seed unequally, or because the planter did not 
plant his rows of trees straight, or because, being ignorant what 
soil would rear vines, he planted them in a soil unsuitable for 
them, or because the farmer did not know that it is proper to 
prepare ground for sowing by letting it lie fallow, or because 
he did not know that it was good to mix manure with the 
soil. 4. But it is much more common to hear it said, " The 
man gets no subsistence from his ground, for he takes no care 
that seed be sown in it, or that manure be put on it." Or, 
" The man has no wine, for he takes no care to plant vines, 
or that those which are planted may bear him fruit." Or, 
'* The man has no olives or figs ; for he takes no care, nor 
uses any effort, to have them." 5. Such are the qualities, 
Socrates,' continued he, * in which husbandmen differ from 
one another and consequently experience different ortune, 
much more than they differ in seeming to have found out 
some wise or unwise contrivance for doing their work. 
6. So some commanders are more or less successful than 
others in certain military operations, not from difference 
;« " -standing, but evidently from difference in circum- 
for those things which all commanders, and 
who are not commanders, know, some will t.tke 
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oare to put in practice, and others will neglect them. 7. For 
instance, all know this, that it is better for men marching 
through an enemy's country to jroceed in good order, so that 
they may come to battle, if it should be necessary, with ad- 
vantage ; but though they are all aware of this, some pay 
attention to it, and some do not. 8. All know that it is best 
to set a watch before the camp day and night ; but some take 
care that this may be done, and others neglect it. 9. It would 
be hard to find a commander who does not know that, when 
his troops are to march through narrow passes, it is better to 
secure commanding positions beforehand, than not to do so; 
but some take the precaution to do this, and others disregard 
it. 10. So all agriculturists say of manure, for example, that 
it is an excellent thing for improving the soil, and see that it 
produces itself spontaneously ; yet, though they know exactly 
how it is got, and that it is easy to collect abundance of it, 
some take care that it may be collected, and others take none. 

11. The gods above send us rain, and all the hollow places be- 
come pools ; the earth produces all manner of weeds, and he 
that would sow must clear his land from them; and if he 
throws those which he removes out of his way into the water, 
time itself would form them into that material in which the 
ground delights ; for what sort of weeds, and what sort of 
earth indeed, will not become manure in stagnant water? 

12. And in what respects ground requires improvement, whe- 
ther it be too moist for sowing, or too much impregnated with 
salt for planting, everybody knows, as well as how water is 
drained off by trenches, and how the saltness of soil is cor- 
rected by mixing with it substances free from salt, whether 
moist or dry ; but some attend to these matters, and some do 
not. 13. Or even if a person be utterly ignorant what the 
ground can produce, and has had no opportunity of seeing 
either fruits or plants from it, or even of hearing from any 
one a true description of it, is it not much more easy for any 
one to make trial of the earth than of a horse or of a man ? 
for it exhibits nothinj? for the purpose of deceit, but sets forth 
plainly and truly, with the utmost simplicity, what it can do 
and what it cannot. 14. The earth seems to me to distinguish 
very effectively the idle and the diligent among mankind, by 
rendering everything easy to be known and learned ; for it is 
not possible in regard to agriculture, as it is in regard to Qtlier 
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arts, fur those who do not practise it to excuse themselves by 
saying that they do not know it ; for all know respecting the 
earth, that when it is well treated it makes a good return. 
45. But idleness in regard to agriculture * is a sure proof of a 
base mind ; for no one can persuade himself that a man can 
live without food, and he that neither knows any other lucra- 
tive art, nor is willing to cultivate the ground, gives evident 
proof that he meditates to live by stealing, or plundering, or 
begging, or that be is altogether out of his senses.' 16. He 
observed, too, that it made a great difference as to agriculture 
being profitable or unprofitable, when, where several work- 
men are employed, one farmer takes care that his workmen 
may be the full time at their work, and another is neglectful 
of this point ; * for one workman,' said he, ' easily makes a 
difierence in the labour of ten, by working his full time, and 
another makes a difierence in it by leaving his work before 
the end of his time. n. And to allow men to loiter over their 
work through the whole day may plainly make a difierence 
of half in the whole complement of work. is. Just as in 
travelling along a road, two men have sometimes made a dif- 
ference between them of a hundred stadia in two hundred, 
through difierence in speed, though both were young and in 
godd health, as the one persevered in proceeding on the 
object for which he had started, and the other was irresolute 
in mind, and rested himself by fountains and in the shade, 
losing himself in contemplation, and courting gentle breezes. 
19.. So in regard to work, those labourers who apply to that 
•to which they are appointed, and those who do not, but who 
find pretexts for not exerting themselves, and allow them- 
selves to trifle away their time, exhibit a great difierence in 
the execution of it. 20. To perform work well, or to attend 
to it insufficiently, makes as much difierence as to be wholly 
industrious or wholly idle. When men are digging the 
ground, for instance,^ in order that vines may be cleared of 

* 'AXX' 17 Iv yfuypyi^ Icrri, k. t. X.] Sc. Tkxvfi. This is the common 
reading ; but it has never satisfied the critics in general. Various emend- 
ations have been proposed. Breitenbach omits the 17. Zeune and Schiefer 
•would read 'AXX' 17 yetupyia, to which Schneider does not object. But 
Jacobs very happily conjectures 17 iv yuapyiq, ipyia, which Kerst ap- 
proves, and which I have followed. 

* "Orav OKaTTTovrmv.'] Breitenbach thinks that we should read oiop 
Brap. ^KawrbvTmv is the genitive abac lute. Ck)mp. Cyrop. i'i. 3. 54. 
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weeds, and dig in such a manner that the weeds spritig up 
in greater numbers and vigour than before, how can you say 
that such work is anything but idleness?^ 21. Such are the 
causes, then, that ruin households, much more than extreme 
want of knowledge; for when outgoings proceed constantly 
from the family resources, and work is not done with such profit 
as to balance the demands, we must no longer wonder if such 
a state of things produces want instead of abundance. 

22. " ' For those who are able to attend to their affairs, 
however, and who will apply themselves to agriculture ear- 
nestly, my father both practised himself, and taught me, a 
most successful method of making profit ;^ for he would never 
allow me to buy ground already cultivated, but exhorted n^e 
to purchase such as, from want of care or want of meana in 
those who had possessed it, was left untilled and unplanted ; 
23. as he used to say that well-cultivated land cost a great 
sum of money, and admitted of no improvement, and he con- 
sidered that land which was unsusceptible of improvement 
did not give the same pleasure to the owner as other land ; 
but he thought that whatever a person had or brought up, that 
was continually growing better, afforded him the highest gra- 
tification. But nothing exhibits greater improvement than 
ground, when it is brought from a state of neglect into one 
of complete fertility. 24. For be assured, my dear Socrates/ 
continued he, * that I myself have already made several pieces 
of ground worth many times their former value ; and while 
this mode of proceeding is of such importance, it is also 
so easy to learn, that, now you have once heard it, you will 
go away as skilful in it as myself, and will communicate it, if 
you think proper, to some other person. 25. My father, in- 
deed, neither learned it from anybody himself, nor was at 
great pains in finding it out ; but he used to say that from 
his love of agriculture, and devotion to labour, he was fond 
of having land of that nature^ in order that he might have 
something to do, and find pleasure and profit at the same 
time ; for my father, Socrates,' added he, ' was naturally, as 
I consider, the most devoted to agriculture of all the inhabit- 

* Jldg o^rtag oIk apybv Av ^r)9aiQ tlvat ;] With iipybv Weiske un- 
derstands Tovro rb ipjAZitrOat, and observes that the expression b as 
oxymoron. Breitenbach understands o^rcu trKairTftv, 
* AvvTiKwrdrfiv x9^l*^TunvJ] Qiup^tumguimaximijuvat 3reiteiibMlL 
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antg of Atheiis.' 26. Hearing him say this, I then put this 
question to him : * Whether did your father, Ischomachus. 
keep possession of all the farms that he thus improved, or did 
he sell them, if he could get a good price for them ? ' * He 
sold them, I must tell you,' replied Ischomachus; *but he im- 
mediately bought other land instead of them, and uncultivated 
too, on account of his fondness for labour.' 27. ' You say, 
then, Ischomachus,' returned I, * that your father was by na- 
ture really not less fond of cultivating the ground than corn- 
merchants are of getting corn ; for these traders, from their 
strong desire of obtaining grain, sail in quest of it wiierever 
they hear that it is most abundant, crossing over the ^gean, 
Euxine, and Sicilian Seas ; and when they have got as much 
as they can, they bring it away over the water, stowing it in 
the vessel in which they themselves sail. 28, And when they 
are in want of money, they do not dispose of their freight at 
hazard, or wherever they may happen to be ; but wherever 
they hear that corn will fetch the highest price, and that men 
set the greatest store by it, they carry it thither and offer it 
them for sale. In a similar way your father seems to have 
been eminently fond of agriculture.' To this Ischomachus 
replied, * You are jesting, Socrates ; but I, nevertheless, con- 
sider those to be fond of architecture who build houses and 
sell them, and then build others.' ' I indeed swear to you 
by Jupiter,' replied I, * that I believe you, and think ^ that 
all men naturally love those things from which they suppose 
that they will get profit.' 

* 'H n^p TCKfTfviiv trot ^v(Tii vofiiZiiv, K. T. X.] Before <l>v(rtt we 
must understand Htm. In conformity with this acceptaticm of the pas- 
sage, Steger proposes to read vofiil^tov. Leunclavius and some others 
have thought that crk should be supplied before voniKnv. But this seems 
mconsistent with what precedes. Socrates previously intimated that he 
thought Ischomachus*s father was fond of agriculture as a corn-merchant 
is fond of com, namely, because he gets profit by it ; and he now con- 
cludes by rowing that he thinks all men like thit from which they g«t 
profit. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

Si>erate8 expresses his satisfaction at the information wlucn Ischomachtu 
had given him. Ischomachus observes that the art of ruling and direct- 
ing others, which is of the utmost importance in agriculture, as well as in 
other great undertakings, is difficult of attainment. It cannot be wholly 
learned from others, or attained thoroughly, unless there be ^eat natural 
abUity, power of self-control, and somethmg of divine magnanimity. 

1. " *I AM thinking, Ischomachus/ continued I, * how ad- 
mirably you have adapted your whole train of argument to 
support your proposition ; for you laid it down as a fact that 
the art of agriculture was the most easy to be learned of all 
arts; and I am now convinced, from everything that you 
have said, that such is indisputably the case.' 2. 'Very 
well,' said Ischomachus, ' but as to that which is common to 
all pursuits, whether agricultural, or political, or domestic, or 
military, namely, that he who would excel in them must be 
capable of directing others, I entirely agree with you, So- 
crates,^ that some persons greatly excel others in judgment ; 
3. as we see in a galley,' continued he, * when the crew are 
out at sea, and have to accomplish a certain distance in the 
course of the day, some of the celeustaB^ can act and speak in 
such a manner as to excite the spirits of the men to voluntary 
exertion, while others are so dull that the rowers take more 
than double the time in performing the same course. The 
one party, as well the celeustes as those who are directed by 
him, go on shore covered with perspiration, and praising one 
another, while the other party arrive indeed unfatigued, but 
detesting their officer, and detested by him. 4. So among ge»- 
nerals,' added he, 'one diffisrs from another in the same 
way ; for some bring out troops that are unwilling to expose 
themselves either to toil or to danger, thinking it of no im- 
portance, and testifying no readiness, to obey their com- 
mander, except so far as is absolutely necessary, or even 

* See c. 13, sect. 4. 

' We have no English word for the KtXtvtrrrje in an ancient galley. He 
was the man who, by voice or signal, or both, gave time to the rowers. 
Virgil calls him hortator, £n. iii. 128 ; and he was sometimes termed 
portiiculua and pausariua. He was somewhat similar to the Biodeia 
coxswain. 

VOL. Ill L 
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faking a pride in opposing his wishes; and such generals 
produce soldiers that, whatever disgrace happens to them, are 
incapable of feeling the least shame at it. a. But noble, ex- 
cellent, and skilful commanders will render these very same 
troops, and often others which they unite with them, ashamed 
to do anything dishonourable, and convinced that it is better 
to obey orders ; taking delight individually in showing obedi- 
ence, and exerting themselves collectively, without the least 
reluctance, whenever exertion is requisite. 6. As there ap- 
pears in certain private individuals, indeed, a liking for la- 
bour, so there is produced in a whole army, by the influence 
df good officers, a love of exertion, and an ambition of being 
seen by their commander while they are executing any hon- 
ourable achievement. 7. And commanders, towards whom 
those who follow them are thus affected, become emi- 
nently powerful ; and these, assuredly, are not such as keep 
their own bodies in better condition than those of their men, 
or hurl javelins 'or use the bow best, or have the best horses, 
or even offer themselves to danger before others as the best 
horsemen or targeteers, but such as can inspire their troops 
with the conviction that they must follow them even through 
fire or any peril whatever. 8. Such commanders, whom num- 
bers follow with such sentiments, we may justly call men of 
powerful minds; the general may be truly said to march 
with a strong arm, whose will so many arms are willing to 
obey ; and he is in reality a great man who is able to execute 
great things rather by strength of mind than by strength of 
body. 9. So in private occupations, whether it be a bailiff or 
a foreman* that gives directions, he that can render those 
under him zealous, energetic, and diligent at their work, is 
the man that directs their efforts to advantage, and produces 
abundance of profit. 10. And if, when the master, who has 
the power to punish the idle and to reward the industrious 
among his workmen in the highest degree, shows himself in 
the field, the men exhibit no extraordinary exertion, I should 
certainly feel little esteem for him ; but one at whose appear- 
ance they put themselves in motion, and by whom an increase 

* 'F47rirpo7rog Irrterrarfjc.] 'ETrtrporrof, says Sturz in his Lexicon, 

appears to have been a chief slave or freedman, who overlooked agricul- 
tural labourers ; iTrctrrartjCi a freebom citizen, who had the charge of an^ 
work whatever. Breitenbach adopts this interpretation. 
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of spirit is produced in each of his servants, with an emula- 
tion of one another, and an ambition which has the best effect 
on every one, I should regard as having something of a kingly 
character, ll. Such influence is of the greatest importance, 
as it seems to me, in every pursuit, when anything is to be 
effected by means of a number of men, and in agriculture as 
well as in any other occupation. Yet I do not say, assuredly, 
that it is possible to acquire such a talent by once seeing it 
exercised, or by hearing of it once ; but I affirm that he who 
would be able to do such duties efficiently has need of in- 
struction, and should be of a happy natural disposition,^ and, 
what is of the most importance, should have something of the 
divine nature. 12. For this art of ruling over willing subjects 
appears to me by no means human merely, but to have in it 
a portion of the divinity ; and it is evidently accorded only to 
those who are truly accomplished in the duties of wisdom. But 
to tyrannize over rebellious subjects, the gods assign, as it 
seems to me, to those whom they think deserving to live as 
Tantalus is said to live in Tartarus, perpetually in dread lest 
he should die a second time."^ 

' Aiiv ip{f(THoe AyaOrje vrrap^at.] The genitiye, observes Breiten- 

bach, is governed by dilv, and the infinitive is attached as in Eurip. Med. 
1399 : XPvZta vr&fiaToe vaidutv irpotricTv^affOai, The exact sense there* 
fore is, ** there is need of a good disposition to be," to be in the indi- 
«riduai. 

* By being crashed by the fall of the stone stspendsd over his head. 
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THE BANQUET. 



The Banquet described by Xenophon was held at the house of 
Callias at Athens, to celebrate the victory of the youth Autolycus, 
a favourite of Callias, in the pancratium, in the fourth year of the 
eighty-ninth Olympiad, B. c. 424. Xenophon himself was present 
at it, as he states at the commencement of the first chapter. 

The speakers in the conversation held at the Banquet are, 

1. Callias, a wealthy Athenian, much given to luxury and licen- 
tiousness. At the time of the Banquet he had just come into pos- 
session of great property on the death of his father Hipponicus. 
He commanded the neavy-armed infantry of the Athenians when 
Iphicrates defeated the Spartans, B. c. 392. About twenty vears 
afterwards he was one of the commissioners deputed by the Atheni- 
ans to negotiate a peace with the Lacedeemonians, as related by 
Xenophon, Hellen. vi. 3, on which occasion Xenophon attributes 
to him a speech of much more sound than sense. Socrates is made 
to give him excellent advice in the Banquet, but it had little effect 
on him ; for he continued to waste his substance in ostentatious 
luxury, until he was reduced to absolute want, as appears from 
Atheneeus, xii. p. 537, and Lysias pro Aristoph. Bon. sect. 50. 
In the Protagoras of Plato, the scene of which is also laid at his 
house, he is represented in much the same light as in the Banquet 
of Xenophon. 

2. Autolycus, a handsome youth, the son of Lycon. A statue 
of him by Leochares was placed in the Prytaneimi at Athens, as 
mentioned by Pliny, H. N. xxxiv. 8, and Pausanias, Att. c. 18, 
and BoBOt. c. 32. 

3. Lycon, the father of Autolycus. Nothing more is known of 
nim. 
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4. NiceratuB, a friend of Callias, recently married. He speaks 
of himself as bein? accounted somewhat avaricious, and as having 
learned by heart all the poems of Homer. He is supposed to hav6 
been put to death by the Thirty Tyrants. 

5. Socrates, 

6. AntistheneSf a friend and disciple of Socrates, greatly attached 
to him. He was the founder of the sect of the Cynics. 

7. Hermogenes, a nephew of Callias, and a man of great honour 
and virtue. He had been possessed of property in land, but had 
lost it in the wars between the Athenians and Lacedeemonians, 
and was reduced to poverty. He is highly commended by Socrates 
in the Memorabilia, ii. 10. 

8. Critobulus, the son of Crito. He was newly married, but 
licentious and extravagant, as appears in the second chapter. 

9. Charmides, son of Glaucon, and cousin to Critias, a young 
man of handsome person and great ability, but of excessive diffi- 
dence, which imfitted him for taking any efficient part in public 
affairs. Yet he was one of those who were appointed to govern 
the Peiraeeus under the Thirty Tyrants, and was killed in a 
skirmish with Thrasybulus, as related by Xenophon, Hellen. ii. 
4.19. 

10. Philtppus, a buffoon, who was not invited, but who re- 
quested, after the feast was begun, to be admitted to entertain the 
company. 

11. ^ man of Syracuse, accompanied by a girl and boy who 
played on the flute and the lyre, and another girl who aanced 
and performed tricks. 

Xenophon does not mention anything said by himself at the 
Banquet. He appears to have been about twenty at the time that 
ii took place. See the <* Biographical Notice ** of Xenophon. 
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Occasion of the Banquet. Socrates and his friends invited to it by Calliaa. 
The company admire the beauty of Autolycus. Philippus, a bumKm, who 
requests to lie allowed to entertain the company, is admitted. 

1. But' it appears to me that not only what is done by 
honourable and virtuous men in the serious transactions of 
life is worthy of record, but also what they do in their hours 

(of amusement ; and some occurrences at which I was present, 
^and from which I form this opinion, I design to relate. 

2. At the great festival of Minerva^ there was a cele- 
bration of equestriar c;ames ; and Callias, the son of Hippo- 
nicus, having a great affection for Autolycus, who was still 
quite a boy, took him, after he had gained the victory in the 
pancratium, to the spectacle. When the equestrian games 
were over, he took Autolycus and his father with him, and 
went away to his house at the Peiraeeus ; and Niceratus ac- 
companied him. 3. Happening to see, however, Socrates, 
Critobulus, Hermogenes, r ^ntisthenes, and Charmides dis- 
coursing together^ he desired one of his people to conduct 
Autolycus'^ahd his friends to his house, while he himself Went 
up to Socrates and his party, and said, 4. " I have met with you 
at a very f^Sinace- time ; for I am going to have Autolycus 

^ This piece commences very abruptly, and as if it Hid been attached 
to something else. 

* 'Hv fiiv yap UavaOrivaiiav r&v fityoKiav Wrrodpofjiia.'] There were 
two festivals to Minerva, called Panathensea, the lesser celebrated every 
year, and the greater every fifth year. 
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and his father for my guests, and I think that my enter- 
tainment will appear far more splendid, if the dining-room ^ be 
graced with men of refined minds,^ such as yourselves, than 
if it be filled with generals, captains of horse, and candidates 
for office."^ 

5. Socrates replied, " You are always jesting upon us, and 
making light of us, because you have given large sums of 
money to Protagoras, and Gorgias, and Prodicus, and many 
others, to learn wisdom from them ; while you see that we 
are but workers for ourselves in the pursuit of wisdoip." 

6. ** Hitherto, also," * replied Callias, " I used to conceal from 
you much that I had to say, which was full of wisdom ; but 
now, if you will come with me, I will show you that I am a 
person deserving of very great consideration." 

7. Those who were with Socrates thanked him first of all, 
as was proper, for his invitation, but did not make any pro- 
mise to sup with him. As he showed, however, that he should 
be much displeased if they did not go with him, they accom- 
pan iedTiiflrr"and soon afterwards his other guests,^ some of 
whom had been exercising and perfuming themselves, and 
others bathing, began to arrive. 8. Autolycus seated himself* 
next to his father, and the others took their places on the 
couches in suitable order.' 

* '0 dvSputv.'] The apartment in which the men assembled, as distin- 
guished from those appointed for the women. 

' 'EKKeKaOapfikvoig rag t^/vxagj Purified or polished as to tbiir minds. 
** A metaphor,'* says Weiske, " from the polislung of metals." 

* ^irovdapxaiQ.] Not only persons seeking employment when they 
have none, but persons seeking employment in addition to whjit they 
have. Weiske. 

some- 



* Callias jestingly assents to what Socrates had said, and addl S( 

" " I ha" to 



say. 



thing to it, to render the party more desirous to hear yrhat he 
Weiske 

* I have inserted the words " other guests.** What is said plainly re- 
fers, as Schneider observes, not to Socrates and those who accompanied 
him, but to the other guests of Callias. There were several present, who, 
like Xenophon, are not mentioned as having taken any part in the co>*( ^ 
versation. 

• The word UaOsZtcrro is applied to Autolycus, and KaTtK\iBr\(fav to 
the other guests ; because, as Weiske femarks, the younger and inferior 
of the company at entertainments sat, but the others reclined. In proof 
Df this he refers to Plutarch's Symposium ; Sueton. Claud, c. 32 ; Tacit. 
Ann. xiii. 16 ; and to Potter's Archseol. Gr. iv. 20. 

' "QtTing iiKo^,'] Emesti was dissatisfied with these words, obser\-ing 
that they are hardly >ver used in the sense of &(nng trvx^k tie sense in 
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Whoever then had observed what immediately took place 
would have thought that beauty was naturally something 
kingly, especially if a person possessed it in conjunction with 
bashfulness and modesty, as Autolycus possessed it at that 
time ; 9. for, in the first place, as a brilliant light, when it 
appears in the darkness of the night, attracts the eyes of 
every one towards it, so the be.giity of Autolycus drew upon 
him the gaze of all on that occasion ; and there was no one of 
those who looked upon him that did not feel some impression 
produced on their feelings by him. Some grew silent, and 
others composed themselves into a settled kind of attitude. 
10. All, doubtless, who are inspired by any god whatever 
appear objects worthy of attention ; but those who are in- 
spired by other divinities are so influenced as to assume a 
sterner look, to speak in a tone that impresses with awe, and 
to exhibit gestures of greater vehemence ; while such as are 
excited by the gentler influence of Love assume more of 
affection in their looks, sink their voice into greater softness, 
and manifest in their gestures greater noblenes s of soul; 
and as Callias then exhibited such indications under the 
influence of love, he was an object of admiration to all who 
were initiated in the mysteries of that god. 

1 1. They were proceeding with their supper in silence, as 
if it had been imposed upon them by some superior power, 
when Philippus, a jester, knocking at the door, requested him 
who answered it to announce who he was, and why he wished 
to be entertained there, saying that he had come prepared 
with everything necessary for supping at another person's 
house ; and adding that his servant was in great trouble, as 
he had brought nothing, and was without his dinner. 12. 
Callias, on hearing this message, said, " It would be unbe- 
coming, my friends, to grudge him the shelter of a roof; let 
him therefore enter.'' At the same time he cast his eyes on 
Autolycus, to ascertain, as was evident, what he might think 
of jesting.^ 13. But Philippus, presenting himself in the 

which they must here be taken, if they are allowed to stand. He would 
therefore read toe I^tvxov, or ciic^, or something similar. Schneider trans- 
fers the words to another place, after UaOk^tTo, Dindorf adheres to the 
usual reading. 

* What effect it was likely that the buffoonery of Philippus would 
produce upon him, as he may be supposed, from being so young, nivei 
to have seen anything of the^kind before. Schneider, 
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room where the entertainment was held, said, " That I am a 
jester you all know ; and I come bddly before you, thinking 
that it is more of a jest to come uninvited to a feast than in- 
vited." " Take your place on a couch, then," said Callias ; 
" for those who are present are full of seriousness, as you see, 
and may perhaps be in want of amusement." 

14. As they went on with the entertainment, Philippus pro- 
ceeded without delay to give utterance to something jocular, 
that he might fulfil the object for which he was invited to 
feasts on all occasions. But as he could not excite even a 
smile, he was evidently much troubled ; and a little after he 
made a second attempt to say something ludicrous. But as 
they did not even then laugh at what he said, he grew silent 
in the middle of the entertainment, and sat with his garment 
thrown over his head. is. Callias immediately said, " What 
is this, PhiUppus? Has any sudden pain seized you?" 
" Yes, by Jji^l^, Callias," said he with a groan ; " and a 
great pain ; for, as laughter is banished from among men, my 
employment is at an end ; since, heretofore, I was invited to 
feasts in order that the guests might be amused with laughter 
through my means ; but now with what view will any one 
invite me ? for I should no more be able to talk seriously than 
to make myself immortal; and certainly no one wifrlnvite 
me in the expectation of being invited in return, since it is 
unusual for any entertainment ever to be brought into my 
house." As he said this, he wiped his eyes, and evidently 
appeared, by his tone of voice, to be weeping. 16. They all 
then began to console him, signifying that they were likely to 
laugh again, and bade him go on with his meal ; while Crito- 
bulus laughed heartily at the commiseration expressed for 
him. Philippus, when he heard the laugh, uncovered his 
face, and exhorting his soul to take courage, as there would 
yet be engagements ^ for him, resumed his eating. 

^ 2t;/x/3oXai.] In exhorting himself to take courage, he plays on the 
ambiguity of the word <rv/i)3oXat, wliich means either engagements in 
a field oL^attle or engagements -c contribute to a feast 
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CHAPTER U. 

A Syracusan, with two girls and a boy. exhibits vai ous feats to entertais 
the company. Callias proposes to introduce perfumes ; Socrates dissuades 
him, and makes some remarks on the subject. While one of the girls 
astonishes the company by her dancing, Socrates observes that the female 
mind is susceptible of cultivation. He then discusses with Antisthenes 
the question whether virtue can be taught, and enlarges on the advant- 
ages of learning to dance. Buffoonery of Philippus. 

1. When the tables had been removed, and the company 
had made their libations and sung the psean,^ a man of Syra- 
cuse came in to divert them, bringing with him a girl that 
played excellently on the flute, and a dancing-girl, one of 
those that can perform wonderful feats ; he had also an ex- 
tremely handsome boy, that could play on the lyre and dance 
with the utmost grace. He was in_th^_practice of showing 
these children as wonders, and receiving money for the exhi- 
bition. 2. When the girl had played to them on the flute, and 
the boy on his lyre, and both of them app6ared_to please the 
company greatly, Socrates said, " By Ju^fe r, Callias, you 
entertain us excellently; for you have not only given us a 
banquet of perfect faultlessness, but you present us with the 
highest gratifications for our eyes and our ears." 3. " What, 
then," said Callias, " if they should bring us also in some 
perfumes, that we may be gratified with fragrant odours ? " 
" By no means," rejoined Socrates ; " for as one sort of dress 
is becoming to a woman, and another to a man, so one kind 
of odour is suitable to a man, and another to a woman ; and 
certainly no man perfumes himself for the sake of another 
man ; but women, especially if they are newly married,^ as the 

* As pceauj though it properly signified a hymn to Apollo, was used in 
a general sense for a hymn to any deity, I should consider that the paean 
sung on the present occasion was addressed to Minerva, in honour of 
whom the feast of the Panatheneea was celebrated. Weiske, 

• As women use perfumes themselves, says Zeune, they may wish to 
be regaled with a pleasant perfume from their husbands. Women newly 
married appear to have been thought by Socrates to be more nice in this 
respect than those who had been married some time. Schneider reads, 
with Casaubon and Henry Stephens, fivpov fikv ri Kal irpoadkovToi ; in- 
terrogatively, which is equivalent, he observes, to fivpov ov irpotrUo^Tai 
But this seems hardly to suit the drift of the passage. Dindorf reads 
irpoaSkoivT av, without interrogation. 
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wives of Niceratus and Critobulu8 here, may like somethingi^^ '*^-''' 
of perfume, as they themselves cast a perfume around them ; 
while to men the smell of oil from the gymnasia is more 
pleasing, if in use with them, than that of perfumes to women, 
and, if disused, is more eagerly desired. 4, Every one who 
has anointed himself with perfumes, whether a slave or a free 
man, casts a scent alike ; but the odour of honourable exer- 
cises must be the offspring of much practice and time, if it is 
to be sweet and worthy of freeborn men." ^ *^^i^ 

5. Lycon then observed, " Such odours may be for young 
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; but what odour ought we; "w^ho no Ipnger frequent the 
nasia, to exhale?*'' "That of nonSbft^^antf^ virtue, «a- 
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siipedfy,'* said Socrates- *^And whence can a person get such 
a perfume?'* ^ Not, cewaaniys from the sellers of perfumes,** 
replied Socrates. "Prom whence, then?" " Theognis has 
said, • 

*E(T0\wv )i\v ydp air to-^Xd ^ ilal,i ai' r\%» dk KaKoiffi ^^ ^v* ^^ 

^vfifii(Tyygf d'jroXiXg Kai tov iSvra voov* ^ ^ , v 

* From the good you will learn what is good ; but if you 
associate with the bad, you will lose whatever understanding 
is in you.'!! "Do you hear that, my son?" asked Lycon. \ 
" Yes, asstrraffy," said Socrates, " and he p rofits by such in-^ i !^ 
struction ; for when he wished to become victor in the pan- 
cratium, having consulted with you,^ « * # * again, who- 
ever shall seem to him to be most fit for giving instruction in 
these pursuits, he will become his pupil." 6. Here many 
spoke ; and one of them said, " Where then will he find a 
master for this accomplishment ? " ^ Another said, " That it 
could not even be taught;" and another, that "if anything 
could be learned, this could." 7. Socrates however said, 
" Since then this is a matter for controversy, let us put it off 
to another time ; and let us at present conclude what is before 
us ; for I see that dancing-girl standing waiting, and some- 
body bringing in hoops for her." 

8. Upon this, the other girl began to play on the flute to 
her ; and a person who stood by the dancing-girl handed her 
hoops to the number of twelve ; and she, taking them, began 

' Some words are lost here. 

' The attainment of virtue, to which Socrates seems to have alluded in 
the words that have fallen out of the text. 
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to dance, and, at the same time, threw up the hoops, which 
kept whirling round, guessing how high she must throw them, 
so as to catch them in time with the music. 9. Socrates ob- 
served, " From many other things, my friends, and from what 
this girl is now doing, it is apparent that the talent of women 
is not at all inferior to that of men, though they are wanting 
in bodily vigour ^ and strength ; so that whosoever of you has 
a wife, let him teach her with confidence whatever he would 
wish to have her know." lo. " How is it, then, my dear So- 
crates," said Antisthenes, " that, if you think thus, you do not 
also educate Xanthippe, instead of having a wife the most ill- 
conditioned of all women that are in existence, and, as I be- 
lieve, of all that ever were and ever will be?" " Because," 
replied Socrates, " I see that those who wish to be skilled in 
horsemanship do not choose the best-tempered horses, but 
those of high mettle ; for they think that if they can master 
such animals, they will easily manage any other horses. So 
likewise I, wishing to converse and associate with mankind, 
have chosen this wife, well knowing that if I shall be able to 
endure her, I shall easily bear the society of all other pepple." 
This remark was thought to have been made by no means 
inapplicably.^ 

11. Soon afterwards a hoop was brought in, stuck round 
with swords standing upright. Into the midst of these swords 
the dancing-girl leaped head foremost, and sprang out head 
foremost over them, so that the spectators were struck with 
terror, lest she should be hurt ; but she continued to perform 
these feats with boldness and without injury. 12. Socrates 
then called to Antisthenes, and said, ''I do not think that 
those who witness this exhibition will hereafter be disposed to 
deny that courage may be taught, when this person, woman 
as she is, throws herself so courageously into the midst of 
swords." 13. " Would it not then be an excellent thing for 
this Syracusan," replied Antisthenes, " to exhibit his dancing- 
girl to the whole city, and announce that he will qualify 

^ All the editions, except the small one of Tauchnitz, have yvwfirjQ dt 
Kai iaxvoQ. Of yvfofirig no commentator has known what to make. The 
Latin translators have rendered it by consilium. I have adopted ptitfitiCy 
with Tauchnitz's editor, from a conjecture of Lange. 

• OvK dirb Tov (tkottov.] " Not wide of the mark." It was thought, 
•ays Schneider, an excellent reply to the question of Antisthenes. 
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all the Athenians, if they will give hina money, to march full 
tilt against the lances of the enemy ? *' 14. " By JcipUer," 
exclaimed Philippus, "I should like to see Peisander,^ the , 
popular orator, learning how to run full butt upon swords, '*^^'" 
who now, from being unable even to look upon weapons, de- 
clines to take the field with his fellow-citizens." 

15. The boy then began to dance ; and Socrates remarked, 
" See how this boy, naturally beautiful as he is, nevertheless /:' 
appears still more beautiful when he puts himself into grace- ^ii- 
ful attitudes than he appeared when he was at rest." '* Yoa 
seem to me," rejoined Charmides, " to be inclined to praise 
the Jg^aster who taught him to dance." i6. *^ Such is the case, 
inSeeS;" replied Socrates, " for I was thinking even of some- 
thing more ; I mean that no part of the body is inactive in 
dancing, but that the neck, and the legs, and the hands, are 
alike exercised, so that he who would have his body improved 
in suppleness should learn to dance ; and I," he continued, 
addressing himself to the Syracusan, ^' would gladly learn the 
movements of the dance from you." 17. " What profit, then, 
will you tg rnii from them ?** asked the Syracusan. ^' I shall 
dance, c^SSbly-," replied Socrates. At this reply all the 
company laughed. But Socrates, with a very serious coun- 
tenance, said^ *' Do you laugh at me ? Is it then for this 
reason, that I wish, by exercise, to enjoy better health, or to 
eat and sleep with greater pleasure, or because I desire such 
a kind of exercise, that it may not be with me as with the 
runners in the foot-race, who become stout in the legs and 
narrow in the shoulders, or as with boxers, who become 
broad in the shoulders and thin in the legs, but that, exercis- 
ing my whole body, I may render every part equally strong ? 
1 8. Or do you laugh at this, that I shall be under no necessity of 
seeking for a companion in my exercise, or to unrobe myself, 
being an old man, before a number of people, but that an 
apartment which will hold seven couches^ will be large 
enough for me (as this apartment has now been sufiicient for 
this boy to heat himself even to perspiration), and that I 

* Philippus doubtless means the factious demagogue who promoted 
the establishme::t of the four hundred. — See Thucyd. viii. 53. Bach. 

' OJkoq £7rracXti/oc.] OlKo^^is here used in the sense of a room or 
apartment, as otfcij/m immediately afterwards. The size of an apartment 
was expressed by the nimiber of couches that it would conveniently hold* 
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shall exercise myself under a roof in the winter, or, when 
heat in the summer is excessive, in the shade of the trees ? 
19. Or do you laugh at this, that, having a belly somewhat 
larger than is becoming, I wish to reduce it to a more mode- 
rate size ? Do you not know that Charmidea here found me 
dancing one morning lately ? " " Yes, isMem" said Char- 
mides, ^ and at first I was astonished, and feared that you 
were mad ; bat when I heard from ^oa something similar 
to what you are now saying, I went home, and there — I did 
not indeed dance, for I never learned to dance, — but I waved 
my ^rms about, ^ for that I knew how to do." 20. " U n- 
ddttoteftiy," observed Philippus, " since you appear to have 
legs of equal weight with your shoulders, so that if you should 
present yourself to be weighed, the lower parts against the 
upper, by the stewards of the market, as people bring loaves 
to be weighed,^ you seem likely to escape being fined.** 
" Call me in, then, my dear Socrates," said Callias, " when 
you are going to learn to dance, that I may stand opposite to 
you, and learn with you." 

21. " But let the flute-player," said Philippus, " play for 
me too, that I may also dance." When he stood up, he pro- 
ceeded to imitate the dancing of the boy and that of the girl. 
22. And whereas the company had previously commended the 
boy, as appearing still more graceful when he was engaged in 
gesticulation, Philippus showed, on the other hand, that 
whatever part of his body he moved, his whole body became 
still more ridiculous than it naturally was ; and whereas they 
had admired the girl, because, by bending herself backward, 
she imitated a wheel, he attempted to imitate a wheel by 
bending his body forward in a similar way. And at last, be- 
cause they had praised the boy for exercising his whole body 
while he danced, Pkihppus ordered the flute-player to play a 

' 'Extipovofiovv,'] XtipovofifXv was to exercise the arms, as the legs 
are exercised in dancing, or as vre exercise them in sparring or with the 
dumb-bells. See Plato de Legg. viii. 2, where it is used as an equivalent 
to rctd/iaxcTv, and where Ast has collected a great number of passages 
in illustration of the word. Suidas says that x^^povofitiv was sometimes 
used in the same signification as irvKTivuv. See also Quintilian, i. 11 , 17. 
.Xtipovouia was also at times an accompaniment of dancing; and Hesy- 
chius teUs us that the word x^^'^^f^^S "^^ sometimes used for 6pxri^TT}c. 

' Hence it appears that the ayopai/o/xot, or stewards of the market, saw 
that loaves were not sold under a certain weight. Schneider. 
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more lively air, and tossed about his legs, and handa^ and 
head, and every part of him at the same time. 33. When he 
was tired, he threw himself back on the couch, and said, 
" There is now a proof, my friends, that my mode of dancing 
affords excellent exercise ; for I am thirsty ; and let the 
attendant therefore fill me the large cup." " Certainly," said 
Callias, " and let him fill it for us too, since we are thirsty 
with laughing at your performance." ^^4. " I too, my friends, 
said Socrates, " shall be very well pleased to drink ; for 
really wine, by moistening the spirits,^ lulls cares to rest, as ^^ 
mandragora puts men to sleep, and wakes up pleasant! 
thoughts, as oil excites a fiame. ^5. It seems also to me that ' 
the bodies of men are affected in the same way as things that 
grow in the ground ; for they, when the gods make them 
drink in too great abundance, are unable to rise, or to let the 
breezes pass through among them ; ^ but when they imbibe 
just so much moisture as to be refreshed by it, they both grow 
very upright, and flourish, and come to bear fruit. St^. So if 
we, likewise, pour into ourselves drink in too great quantities, 
our bodies and minds will soon become powerless, and we 
scarcely shall be able to breathe, much less to articulate any- 
thing ; but if our servants refresh us from time to time with 
small cups, as with gentle dew (that I also may speak in the 
phraseology of Gorgias),* then, not being forced to grow ^ ^^, ^ 
intoxicated with wine, but being aptly persuaded by it, we 
shaU arrive at more agreeable mirth." ^. These remarks 
gave pleasure ft) all ; and Thilippus added that it became 
cup-bearers to imitate able charioteers, who drive their cha- 
riots round the course still quicker and quicker. The cup- 
bearers accordingly did as he suggested. 

* 'ApStitv TAg tf/vxdc.] Dum animos rigat, Dindorf. Arroiant nos 

98prits, Gail. 
» Tate avpotc tiairviX<f9ai.'\ " To be blown through by the breezes." 
' Gorgias being mentioned above as one of the instructors of Callias. 

To Xenophon's wKvd. kirv^ftK&l^i^aiv there is an allusion in X?icero de 

Senectute, c. 14. Pooula delectant me, neut in Sympoaio XmwphorUitf 

minuta atpie rorantia. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Socrates proposes that they shoiild engage in some improving conversation, 
rather than spend all their time in attending to music and dancing. Each 
of the speakers in the dialogue declares on what accomplishment or pos- 
session he most values himself. 

1. Soon after this, the boy played on his lyre, which was 
put in tune with the flute, and sang ; when all the company 
applauded, and Charmides also said, '^ It appears to me. my 
friends, that as Socrates said with regard to wine, so likcvrise 
this union of the beauty and voices of these children lulls 
anxieties to sleep, and gives rise to feelings of love." 2. So- 
crates then again observed, " These children, my friends, ap- 
pear capable of entertaining us ; but I am quite sure that we 
consider ourselves far superior to them ; and would it not 
then be unbecoming to us, if, while we associate together, we 
should not make even an attempt to entertain one another ? " 
Several then exclaimed, " Do you then instruct us, Socrates, 
in what kind of discourse we may engage, so as best to effect 
that object." 3. " I, then, for my own part," replied Socrates, 
" would gladly claim from Callias the performance of his pro- 
mise ; for he said, certainly, that if we would dine with him, 
he would give us a sample of his wisdom." " And I assur- 
edly will give you a sample," rejoined Callias, " if you will all 
contribute to the conversation whatever valuable knowledge 
each of you possesses." "Assuredly, then," said Socrates, 
"no one will make any opposition to your terms, or offer any 
reason why each of us should not communicate to the com- 
pany the most estimable knowledge that he has." 4. " I will 
then tell you," said Callias, " on what account I most value my- 
self ; for it is this, that I think myself capable of making men 
better." " Whether is it by teaching them some mechanical 
art," inquired Antisthenes, " or by instructing them in honour 
and virtue ?" " Is justice a virtue ?" asked Callias. " Cer- 
^ tainly," replied Antisthenes^ " it is most indisputably so ; 
^ - since, though valour and knowledge appear to be sometimes 
detrimental to the friends as well as to the country, of those 
who possess them, justice has do participation, in any respect, 
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with what is wrong." 5. " After each of you, therefore," re- 
joined Callias, " has communicated whatever valuable matter 
he has to produce, I also will without scruple tell you by what 
art I effect that which I profess. Do you, then, Niceratus," 
continued he, "tell us upon what kind of knowledge you value 
yourself." " My father," said Niceratus, " who was anxious 
that I should grow up a good man, obliged me to learn by 
heart all the poems of Homer ; and I coulS now repeat off- 
hand the whole Iliad and Odyssey." 6. " But has it escaped 
your knowledge," said Antisthenes, " that all the rhapsodists ^ 
likewise know these poems ? " " How could it escape my 
knowledge," rejoined Niceratus, "when I hear them almost 
every day ? " " Do you know any class of men," said Antis- . 
thenes, "more foolish than the rhapsodists ?" " Indeed," re- 
plied Niceratus, " it does not appear to me that there is any." 
" It is certainly very evident," remarked Socrates, " that they 
do not know the sense of what they recite ; but you have 
given large sums of money to Stesimbrotus and Anaximan- 
der,2 and many others, so that nothing of any consequence in 
the poems can have escaped you." 7. " And as to you, Critobu- 
lus," said Callias, " upon what do you value yourself most ? " 
" On beauty," replied Critobulus. " Will you be able to say, 
then," asked Socrates, " that you are able to make us better 
by means of your beauty ? " " If I am not," answered Crito- 
bulus, " it is plain that I shall be thought a person of no esti- 
mation." 8. " And you, Antisthenes," said Callias, " on what 
do you pride yourself ? " " On my wealth," said he. Her- 
mogenes immediately asked him whether he had much wealth. 
He replied, with an oath, that he had not even an obolus. 
" You have then much land ? " said Hermogenes. " Perhaps 
as much as would be sufficient," replied Antisthenes, "for 
Autolycus here to s prinkle hino self with dust." 9. "We must ^ 
certainly hear what you have to say, then," observed Callias. 
" But as for you, Charmides, on what do you value your- 
self ? " " I, on the contrary," replied Charmides, " esteem 

' Men who went about reciting 'he poems of Homer. Mere recitation 
of the poems of Homer, says Antisthenes, does not improve the rhapsodists 
in morality ; and how was it to be expected that it should improve you ? 

• Stesimbrotus of Thasos, an interpreter of Homer, is mentioned by 
Plato, Ion, init. Anaximander seems to have been also an interpreter of 
Homer. The remark of Socrates is ironical with regard to Niceratua 

VOL. III. M 
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myself on account of my poverty." " You then esteem your- 
self, certainly,** observed Socrates, " for something very ami- 
able ; for poverty is not at all exposed to envy, excites 
not the least contention about it, is preserved without being 
guarded, and acquires strength under neglect." lo. *^ But as 
to you yourself, Socrates," said Callias, "on what do you 
value yourself?" Socrates, shaping his face into a look of 
the utmost gravity, replied, " On the art of pandering." As 
the company laughed at his answer, " You laugh," said he, 
" but I well know that I might gain a great quantity of 
money if I chose to practise the art." ii. " You, however," 
said Lycon, pointing to Philippus, "value yourself on your 
power of exciting laughter." " And more justly, I think," 
rejoined Philippus, " than Callippides the actor values him- 
self on his power ; a man who plumes himself on being able 
to set numbers of his hearers weeping." 12. " You also, then, 
Lycon," said Antisthenes, will tell us on what you congratu- 
late yourself." "Do you not all know," replied Lycon, " that 
it is on this son of mine ? " " And your son doubtless con- 
gratulates himself," observed some one, "on being victorious 
in the games." Autolycus, with a blush, replied, " I certainly 
do not, I assure you." 13. As they were all pleased to hear him 
speak, and turned their eyes towards him, some one asked 
him, " But on what is it, then, Autolycus, that you congratu- 
late yourself ? " He answered, " Upon having such a father," 
and at the same time seated himself by his father's side. 
Callias, observing this, said, " Do you not know, Lycon, that 
you are the richest of mankind ? " " By Jupiter," replied 
Lycon, " I certainly did not know it." " Are you not aware 
then," said Callias, " that you would not take the wealth 
of the king of Persia in exchange for your son ? " "I am 
convicted on my own confession, then," replied Lycon, "of 
being, as it seems, the richest of men." 14. And you, Her- 
mogenes," said Niceratus, " on what do you most pride your- 
self ? " " On the merit and power of my friends," replied 
Hermogenes, "and on the reflection that, though they are 
men of such worth, they have a regard for me." Upon this 
they all looked at him, and several of them at the same time 
asked him, whether he would point out those friends to them. 
He replied that he should feel no reluctance to do so. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Each of the company states why he values himself on the ground which he 
has mentioned. Callias prides himself on his power of rendering men 
more honest ; Niceratus, on his knowledge of Homer * Critobulus, on his 
beauty ; Charmides, on his poverty ; Antisthenes, on nis riches ; Hermo- 
^enes, on the influence of his friends ; Philippus, on his entertaining qual- 
ities ; the Syracusan^ on his ability to attract the attention of the fooush 
Socrates, on his art of conciliation. 

*. Soon afterwards Socrates observed, " It will then remain 
for each of us to show that what he promised to communicate 
to us is of great value." "You shall hear me, then, first," 
exclaimed Callias ; " for I, during the time that I hear you 
discussing what justice is, am rendering other men, at that 
rery time, more just." "How, my excellent friend?" in- 
quired Socrates. "By giving them money, to be sure." 
8. Antisthenes started up, as determined to refute him, and 
asked him, "Whether do men appear to you, Callias, to carry 
justice in their minds or in their purses ? " " In their minds," 
replied he. " And do you, then, by putting money into their 
purses, render their minds more devoted to justice ? " " Un- 
doubtedly." " How ? " " Because, as they know that they 
have wherewith to buy the necessaries of life, they will not 
expose themselves to danger by committing dishonest actions." 
8. " And do they repay you," said Antisthenes, " what they 
have received ? " " No, by Jupiter," answered Callias, " as- 
suredly not." "What return, then, do they make you for 
your money ? Thanks ? " " No, indeed," replied the other, 
" not even thanks ; and some are still worse disposed towards 
me than before they received the money." " It is wonderful," 
said Antisthenes, looking at him at the same time as if he 
was utterly confuting him, "that you can render men just 
towards others, and not towards yourself." 4. "Why should 
that be wonderful ? " returned Callias. " Do you not see many 
carpenters and builders who make houses for many other 
men, but are not able to make them for themselves, but live 
in hired dwellings ? Endure, therefore, O sophistj to be re- 
futed." 5. "Let him endure, indeed," added Socrates, "as 
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augxirs, too, are said to foretell what is to happen to others, but ^^ . ' 
to be unable to foresee what is coming upon themselves.^ 

6. This portion of the conyersation here came to^an end. ^ 
Niceratus then said, *^ You shall hear also f^om me in what 
respects you will be improved if you associate with me. You 
know doubtless that Homer, the wisest of poets, has sung of 
almost all human things. Whoever of you would wish, there- 
fore, to become skilled in husbandry, or eloquent, or fit to be 
a general, or like Achilles, or Ajax, or Nestor, or Ulysses, let 
him attend to me ; for I know all these things." " Do you 
know also how to be a king ? ** ^ inquired Antisthenes ; " for 
you will recollect that Homer praises Agamemnon as being a 
good king and a brave warrior." ^' And I recollect, also," 
rejoined Niceratus, ^' that he says a charioteer must turn his 
chariot close to the goal : 

Aifrbv dk KkivBijvai Iv^b(ttov Itti Si^pov 

'Hk' kv* dpiorepd rouv^ ardp rbv Btiibv ixirov 

Kkvaai ojAOKkfioavT*, iliai re oi rjvia x^P^'"* 

* But incline, in your well-polished chariot, a little to the left 
side of the horses ; and urge on the right-hand horse, encou- 
raging him with your voice, while you give him the rein loose 
in your hand.' 7. I know something too besides this ; and it 
is in your power at once to make trial of it ; for Homer some- 
where^ says, that * the onion is a proper accompaniment to 
drink;' and if, therefore, any of the attendants will bring us 
an onion, you will immediately enjoy the benefit of it, as you 
will drink with greater pleasure." 8. Upon this Charmides 
observed, " Niceratus, my friends, desires to go home smelling 
of onions, that his wife may believe that no one has even 
thought of kissing him." " Nay, by Jupiter," exclaimed So- 
crates, " there is danger that we may bring on us another 
ridiculous surmise ; for onions appear to be so much of a sea- 
soning, that they give a zest not only to drink but to meat ; 
and if we eat onions after supper, we must take care lest 
people may say that we came to the house of Callias to in- 

^ A jocose, or rather malicious, kind of question ; for both Antisthenes 
and Niceratus were living in a free state, hostile to tyrants and kings. 
Hence Niceratus makes no reply to the question, but turns off the atten* 
tion of the company to sometlung else. Schneider, 

» II. xxiu. 335. • II. xi. 629. 
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dulge in gluttony." 9. " We need hj no means fear such a 
charge, Socrates," said Callias ; ^* for to eat onions is proper 
for a person going to battle, insomuch that some feed cocks 
with garlic before they set them to fight ; but we are rather 
thinking, perhaps, of kissing somebody than of fighting." lo. 
In some such a way this part of the conversation came to 
an end. 

Critobulus then said, " I will now tell you, in my turn, 
for what reasons I value myself on my beauty." " Tell us, 
by all means," said the rest. " If I am not beautiful," pro- 
ceeded he, " as I think I am, you will deservedly be convicted 
of being deceivers ; for you are constantly swearing, though 
no one requires an oath of you, that I am beautiful ; and I, 
to be sure, believe you, since I regard you as honourable and 
good men. ii. If, however, I am in reality beautiful, and you 
feel towards me as I feel towards any one who appears to 
me to be beautiful, I swear by all the gods that I would 
not accept the dominions of the king of Persia on condition 
of resigning my beauty ; 12. since I now look upon Cleinias * 
with greater pleasure than upon all the other beautiful objects 
in the world ; and I would choose rather to be blind to every- 
thing else than to Cleinias alone. I am angry with the night 
and with sleep, because I cannot see him while they continue; 
and I feel the greatest gratitude to the day and the sun, be- 
cause they restore Cleinias to my sight, is. It is justifiable 
also for us who are beautiful to value ourselves highly for this 
reason, that while he who is strong must gain the objects of his 
desire by labour, he who is brave by confronting danger, he 
who is wise by speaking, he who is beautiful may effect 
everything that he wishes, even without exerting himself. 
14. I, therefore, although conscious that wealth is very agree- 
able to keep in one's possession, would more gladly give all 
that I have to Cleinias than receive as much more from any 
one else ; and I would more willingly be a slave, if Cleinias 
would be my master, than continue free ; for I would much 
rather work for him than remain idle, and run into danger 
for him sooner than live free from danger, is. So that if you, 
Callias, value yourself on being able to make men more hon- 

* A fovoiirite of Critobulns, He is generally supposed to be tha 
kroilk.T of Alcibiftdes, mentioned by Plato, Alcib. § 14. 
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est, I have greater reason than you to value myself on leading 
men to every kind of virtue ; ^ since we beautiful persons, as 
we produce a certain inspiration in those who are inclined to 
love, render them more generous with regard to money, fonder 
of enduring toil and gaining honour in hazardous enterprises, 
as well as more modest and self-commanding, since they are 
most bashful in regard to what they desire most. le. The 
people who do not choose handsome men for commanders of 
their troops are mad. I, certainly, would march even through 
fire with Cleiuias ; and I feel that you would do the same 
with me; so that you need no longer be in doubt, Socrates, 
whether my beauty be of service to mankind. 17. Nor is 
beauty to be disparaged even on the ground that it soon 
passes its meridian ; for, as a boy is beautiful, so likewise is a 
young man, and a full-grown man, and an old man. Of this 
we have a proof ; for the people choose handsome old men as 
bearers of olive-branches at the festival of Minerva, indicating 
that beauty is attendant on every age. is. And if it is pleasant 
to obtain what we desire from such as grant it willingly, I 
am quite sure that I could at this moment prevail on this boy 
and girl to kiss me, even though T were not to speak a word 
to them, sooner than you, Socrates, although you were to say 
numbers of wise things." 19. " How so ?" rejoined Socrates ; 
" do you boast thus in the notion that you are more handsome 
than I am ?" " Assuredly," replied Critobulus, " or I should 
be the ugliest of all the Sileni described in the satyric plays." * 
Socrates bore a great resemblance to these Sileni. 20. "Take 
care to remember, however," said Socrates, "to have the 
question about beauty settled, after the proposed topics of 
conversation have gone round ; and let not Alexander the 

' *Eyto» wpbg rraaav aptrfiv diKatorepoc trov etfil dynv avOpwTrovg.'] 
This is the common reading, which Dindorf retains ; but Schneider very 
properly ahers dyeiv into dywv, understanding [isya ^poveiv with ^iicm- 
Sripog ffov tifii. 

' 'Ev Toig (raTvpiKoXg.~\ Sc. SpafiatTi^ as is observed by Casaiibon, de 
Poesi Satyric^, i. 1 ; Faber ad h. 1. ; and Hemsterhusius ad Liician, torn, 
i. p. 417. To the resemblance of Socrates to the Sileni there is an 
allusion in Aristoph. Nu'j. 224, and in the Scholion on the passage. 
Plaio also, in his Symposium, sect. 32, makes Alcibiades compare So- 
crates to the Sileni. Schneider, The original of the words " Socrates 
bore a great resemblance/' &c. is put in brackets by Dindorf^ as of 
doubtful authority. Comp. c 5, sect. 7. 
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son of Priam pass judgment upon us,^ but this boy and girl, 
whom yoi think desirous to kiss you." " Would you not com- 
mit the decision to Cleinias, Socrates ? " said Critobulus. 
21. " Will you never cease thinking of Cleinias ?" retorted So- 
crates. " If I should forbear from naming him," said Critobu- 
lus, '' do you suppose that I shall think of him at all the less ? 
Do you not know that I have his image in my mind so 
distinctly, that, if I were a statuary or a painter, I could form 
a resemblance of him not less accurately from that image than 
if I were looking upon his person?" 22, Socrates inquired, 
" Why then, when you carry with you so exact an ijpiage of 
him, do you give me so much trouble, and take me about to 
places where you will see him ? " " Because, Socrates," 
returned Critobulus, "the sight of him may give me real 
pleasure ; but the contemplation of his image affords me 
no enjoyment, and only excites desire in me." 23. Hermo- 
genes observed, " I do not think it becomes you, Socrates, 
to allow Critobulus to be thus overcome with love." "Do 
you think, then," said Socrates, " that he has become thus 
affected since he has associated with me ? " "If not, when 
did the affection commence ? " asked Hermogenes. " Do 
you not see," rejoined Socrates, " that the hair on the cheeks 
of Critobulus is already spread to his ears, and that that 
of Cleinias is now only rising to the back part ? ^ Crito- 
bulus was therefore violently enamoured when he used to go 
to the same schools with Cleinias. 24. His father, perceiv- 
ing what was the state of things, committed him to my care, 
to see if I could in any way be of service to him ; and he is 
indeed now much better ; for previously, like people who 
look at the Grorgons, he would look on Cleinias as fixedly as 
if he were made of stone, and could not stir away from him ; ' 
but lately I saw him even winking.* 25. And by the gods, 

' As in the dispute of the three goddesses concerning their beauty. 

' This passage has somewhat troubled the commentators. The mean- 
ing however is plainly this, that the beard of Critobulus was rather more 
grown than that of Cleinias, but not much, as there was no great 
difference In their ages. This attachment, says Socrates, commenced 
when they were yet going to school. 

• The word \i9ivog, which encumbers the text in most editions, I 
omit with Dindorf and Ernesti. 

* Previously, he could not bear to lose sight of Cleinias even during tha 
time necessary for winking. Compare Cyrop. i. 4. 28. 
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my friendsy'* continued Socrates, " Critobulus appears to me 
(a thing to be mentioned only among ourselves) to have even 
given kisses to Cleinias, than which there is no stroi^ger 
excitement of love ; for it is insatiable, and affords pleasing 
expectations. 26. Perhaps, too, to kiss is thought the more 
excusable, as the act of touching one another with our mouths 
is expressed by the same term ^ as the cherishing of mutual 
affection in the mind. On which account I say that he who 
would be able to live chastely must abstain from kissing 
handsome persons." 27. "But why in the world, my dear So- 
crates," said Charmides, " do you so frighten away us, your 
friends, from beautiful objects, when I have seen you your- 
self, I swear by Apollo, at the time that you and Critobulus 
were seeking for some passage in the same book at the gram- 
marian's, holding your head close to the head of Critobulus, 
and your uncovered shoulder close to his uncovered shoulder." 
28. "Alas !" exclaimed Socrates, "it was from this cause ^ 
that, as if I had been bitten by some venomous animal, I had 
a pain in my shoulder for more than five days, and seemed to 
feel a kind of irritation in my heart. And now I give you 
notice, Critobulus," he added, "in the presence of all these 
witnesses, not to touch me until you have as much hair upon 
your chin as you have upon your head." Thus they kept up 
a conversation jocose and serious by turns. 

29. Callias then said, " It is now your part, Charmides, to 
say why you value yourself on your poverty," " It is ac- 
knowledged, then," returned Charmides, "that to feel secure is 
better than to be in fear, that to be free is better than to be 
a slave, to be courted better than to court, to be trusted by 
one's country better than to be distrusted. 80. But I, when 
I was a rich man in this city, was afraid, in the first place, 
lest somebody should break into my house, seize upon my 
money, and do me some personal harm. In the next place, I 
had t© court the favour of the informers,* knowing that I was 
more likely to suffer some injury from them than to do them 

' *tX«Tv, 0Ac7(T0at. Dindorf puts this sentence in brackets. 

* With ravT* dpa, in the text, we must understand ^id, as Schneider 
observes. 

' The (TVKwpavraiy who would have informed against him, if he bad 
pretended to be poorer, and less able to discharge the duties r( quired of 
tiim by the state, than he really was. 
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any , for it was perpetually required of me by the govern- 
ment to ex()end money, and I was not allowed to go any- 
where away from the city.^ 3i. But now, since I am 
deprived of my property beyond the frontiers,* and have no 
profit from my lands within the country, while my household 
furniture has been sold, I lay myself down to sleep in peace, 
I am not suspected by the government, I am no longer 
threatened by informers, but can now threaten others, as I am 
at liberty to leave the city or to stay in it at my pleasure ; 
and the rich rise from their seats before me, and give me the 
way.* 32. I am now like a t3rrant, but then I was clearly a 
slave ; then I paid tribute to the state, now the state pays 
tribute to me by maintaining me.* When I was rich, too, peo- 
ple reproached me because I associated with Socrates ; but 
now, since I am grown poor, nobody pays any further atten- 
tion to the matter. And when I had much, I was always los- 
ing something, either from the requirements of the govern- 
ment or the malice of fortune ; but now I lose nothing, for 
I have nothing to lose, but am constantly in hopes of getting 
something." 33. "Do you then pray," inquired Callias, "that 
you may never again become rich; and, if you have any 
dream portending good, do you sacrifice to the gods to avert 
it ? " " By Jupiter," replied Gharmides, " I do no such 
thing, but wait very cheerfully, if I have hopes of getting 
anything from any quarter." 

34. " Come, then, Antisthenes," said Socrates, " do yon 
tell us how it is that, having so little, you value yourself on 
your riches." "Because I think, my friends," said Antis- 
thenes, " that men must be considered rich or poor in regard, 
not to their estates, but to their minds. 35. For I see many 
private individuals, who, though they have great abundance, 
yet think themselves so poor that they will undergo any 
labour, and encounter any danger, with a view to acquire 

* Because he was detained at home by his public duties. 

* Estates out of Attica, in the islands or in Thrace, of which he had 
been deprived during the Peloponnesian war. Schneider, 

^ The rich avoid me as a poor man, no longer worthy to be their 
associate. 

* For, as Zeune observes, the poorer sort of citizens discharged the 
duties of public offices at Athens, which helped to maintain them. Sea 
de Bep. Lac. c. 1, sect. 3 and 13. Weitke, 
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more ; I know brothers who have inherited equal shares 
of their father's property, and yet, while one of them has 
sufficient and more than sufficient for his expenses, the other 
is in want of everything. 36. I understand that there are also 
sovereigns, who are so greedy of wealth, that they will com- 
mit even more grievous crimes to obtain it than the poorer 
sort of mankind ; for some of these, we know, steal through 
poverty, or break into houses, or sell men for slaves ; but 
there are some kings who ruin whole families, kill multitudet 
of their fellow-creatures, and even reduce entire communities 
to slavery, for the sake of money. ' 37. On such persons I, for 
my part, look with great pity, as labouring under a very 
grievous disease ; for they seem to me to be affected in the 
same way as a person would be who should eat and drink 
vast quantities,^ and yet should never be satisfied. But I 
have so many things, that even I myself can scarcely find 
them ; ^ yet I have plenty, both to eat till I am no longer 
hungry, to drink till I am no longer thirsty, and to clothe 
myself in such a way that I am not at all colder out of doors 
than our very rich friend Callias here. 38, During the time 
that I stay in the house, the walls are regarded by me as very 
warm coats, and the roof as a very thick cloak ; and as for 
bed-clothes, I have such a comfortable abundance of them, 
that it is a matter of some difficulty to awake me out of my 
sleep. If ever my passions require me to seek their gratifi- 
cation, whatever presents itself gives me so much satisfaction, 
that those to whom I make advances caress me with the 
utmost fondness, merely because no one else is ready to make 
application to them. 39. All these things, accordingly, seem 
so pleasing to me, that I should never wish to have greater 
gratification in pursuing any of them, but rather to have 
less ; so much more attractive than is desirable do some of 
them appear to me to be. 40. But the most estimable advan- 
tage attendant on my riches I consider to be this, that, if any 

^ The common texts have TroXXd tx<*>v xai iroWd itrfitcur. Lange 
suggested that we should read 'nivuv Instead of cx«'>') a>nd I have, with 
the concurrence of Schneider, adopted his suggestion. 

' He jestingly says " so many," observes Weiske, when he means 
80 few ; he speaks as if he could hardly find what he wanted amid the 
multitude of things that he has, when in reality he is puzzled how to 
find supplies for his wants in consequence of his poverty. 
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one should take from me what I now possess, there is no em- 
ployment that I see so mean that it would not aiford me 
a sufficient maintenance. 4i. For when I wish to regale my- 
self, I do not buy costly dainties out of the market-place (since 
they are too dear), but I draw from the resources of my 
mind ; ^ and much greater addition is made to my enjoyment, 
when I wait till I want a thing and then take it, than when 
I partake of any expensive gratification ; as when on the pre- 
sent occasion, for instance, I meet with this wine of Thasos,* 
and drink it without being thirsty. 42. It is natural, besides, 
that those should be far better principled who look to econo- 
my rather than expensiveness ; for those to whom what is 
readiest gives most contentment will be least likely to covet 
what belongs to others. 43. It is worthy of consideration, 
too, that such sort of riches renders men liberal-minded ; for 
our friend Socrates here, from whom I have received thij 
wealth, did not impart it to me by number or by weight, bul 
gave me as much as ever I could carry away ; and I, at 
present, grudge no man what I have, but exhibit my opulence 
to all my friends, and give a share of the wealth in my mind 
to any one that is willing to receive it. 44. Leisure also, one 
of the most delightful of enjoyments, is, you see, always at my 
command, so that I can go to see what is worthy to be seen, 
can hear what deserves to be heard, and, what I value most 
of all, can pass whole days undisturbed with Socrates, who 
does not look with admiration on those who can count vast 
sums of gold, but makes it the business of his life to converse 
with those whose society can give him pleasure." 

45. Thus spoke Antisthenes ; and Callias said to him, " By 
Juno, I envy you for your wealth, not only on other accounts, 
but because the state does not treat you as its slave, by 
imposing duties upon you, and because people have no ill 
feeling against you if you do not lend them money." "Do 
not envy him, in the name of Jupiter," said Niceratus, " for I 
am going to borrow of him the privilege of wanting nothing ; 

' *E(c rrjc ypvxrjc rafiuvofiai.] I endeavour, by cherishing temper- 
ance and contentment in my mind, to repress the desire of delicacies and 
superfluities in eating and drinking. See Mem. Soc. i. 3. 3 ; Apol. Soc. 
»ect. 18. 

' A sort of wine greatly in repute, as appears from Pliny and 
AtLcnaeufl. 
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since I, for mj part, having been instructed by Homer to 
reckon thus, 

'Birr* ivvpovc rpiirodaCf Skxa Sk xpvcoXo rdXavra, 
AiOiavac Sk Xsfirirag ieticoo't, ^tadtKa d* lirirovg, 

* seven three-footed goblets that are not put on the fire, ten 
talents of gold, twenty bright vases, and twelve horses,' never 
cease desiring to have as much wealth as possible by weight 
and measure ; whence I may perhaps appear to some peo- 
ple to be too covetous of money." At this they all laughed, 
thinking that he had spoken what was. true. 

46. Some one then said, " It is now your business, Hermo- 
genes, to speak of your friends, and to tell us who they are, 
and show that they are persons of great power, and have 
a regard for you, that you may be thought justly to value 
yourself upon them." 47. " It is then evident," said Hermo- 
genes, *' that both Greeks and barbarians consider that the 
gods know all things, not only present but future ; at least 
all states and nations inquire of the gods by divination what 
they ought or not to do. It is also manifest that we think 
they are able to do us good or harm ; at least all men entreat 
the gods to avert from them what is evil, and to grant them 
what is good. 48. But these gods, who know everything, 
and can do everything, are so much my friends, that, from the 
attention which they pay me, it is never unknown to them, 
either by night or by day, whither I am going or what I in- 
tend to do. And as they foreknow what will be the result of 
every individual action, they intimate to me, by sending, as 
messengers, omens, or dreams, or auguries, what course of 
conduct I should pursue, or what course I should avoid ; and 
when I obey them, I never have cause to repent, but for dis- 
obedience to them I have already, on more occasions than 
one, suffered punishment." 49. "Nothing in all this is 
incredible," said Socrates ; " but I would gladly learn how it 
is that you worship them to make them so much your friends." 
"It is done at very little cost, certainly," replied Hermo- 
genes, " for I praise them without putting myself to any ex- 
pense ; I am always ready to give them, in return, a portion 
of what they have given me;* I speak reverentially of 

' Hermogenes means soundness of mind, piety and gratitude towards 
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them, as far as I can, on all occasions ; and in whatever 
transactions I call them to witness, I never willingly depart 
from truth." " Assuredly, then/' said Iterates, " if it is by 
such conduct that you make the gods your friends, they take 
delight, as is apparent, in honour and virtue.*' 50. This part 
of the conversation was thus seriously brought to a close. 

But when they came to Philippus, they asked him what he 
saw in buffoonery that he prid^ himself so much upon it. 
" Is it not with good reason," replied he, " when all people, 
whenever they meet with any good fortune, invite me, know- 
ing that I am a buffoon, to enjoy it with them ; but when they 
incur any ill fortune, run away from me without looking 
back, fearing that I may make them laugh in spite of them- 
selves?" 51. "By Jupiter," exclaimed Niceratus, "you do 
indeed justly value yourself on your profession ; for as for 
me, on the contrary, such of my friends as are in prosperity 
flee from the sight of me, but such as fall into misfortune 
count their degrees of relationship to me, and never let me 
alone." 

52. " Perhaps such may be the case," said Charmides ; 
** but as for you, Syracusan, on what do you value yourself ? 
Doubtless it is upon your boy." " No, by Jupiter," replied 
he, " hot at all, since I am ever in the greatest fear about him ; 
for I see that certain people are plotting how to work his 
ruin." 53. Socrates, hearing this, said, " In what respect do 
they think they have been so much injured by your boy as to 
wish to destroy him ? " " They do not indeed wish entirely 
to destroy him," said the Syracusan, "but to induce him 
to sleep with them." " You think, then, as you seem to 
indicate, that he would be ruined if this should take place." 
" Undoubtedly, by Jupiter," replied the Syracusan. 54. "Do 
not you yourself, then," asked Socrates, " sleep with him ? '* 
" Certainly," replied he, " all night and every night." " By 
Juno, then," exclaimed Socrates, " it is a great good fftrtune 
to you to have been bom with such a skin that you alone do 
not ruin those who sleep with you ; so that you may very rea 
sonably value yourself, if upon nothing else, at least upon youi 
skin." 55. " Yet assuredly," said the Syracusan, " I do no» 

the gods, which he is pleased to feel through their goodness, and of whicl^ 
by his prayers, praise, and thankfulness, he offers them as it were a re* 
torn. SohneuUr 
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value myself upon it." "Upon what, then?** asked Socrates. 
" Upon finding fools, by Jupiter." returned he ; " for it is 
they that by looking at my puppets .find me maintenance." 
"It was then for this reason," said Philippus, "that I lately 
heard you praying the gods to give, wherever you might be, 
abundance of food and scarcity of understanding." 

56. " Well," said Callias, " but what have you to say, So- 
crates, to convince us that it is justifiable in you to value 
yourself on the art of which you just now spoke, and which 
is accounted so dishonourable ? " * Socrates replied, " Let us 
first settle between us what the business of a procurer is ; and 
whatever questions I ask, do not refuse to answer, that we 
may know what it is that we settle. Does this meet with your 
approval?" "Assuredly," said they; and when they had 
once said "Assuredly," they all continued afterwards to 
answer in the same way. 57. " Does it then appear to you to be 
the business of a good procurer," said he, " to render him or 
her, whom he gets into his hands, pleasing to those with whom 
he or she is to associate ? " Assuredly," said they. " Does 
not one means of pleasing, then, consist in having a graceful 
arrangement of the hair and dress ? " " Assuredly," said they. 
58. " Are we not aware, too, that it is possible for a person to 
look upon others kindly or unkindly with the same eyes ? " 
"Assuredly." "Is it not possible also to speak modestly or boldly 
with the same voice ? " " Assuredly." "Are there not likewise 
some modes of address that provoke dislike, and others that 
conciliate regard ? " " Assuredly." 59. " Of these, then, a 
good procurer would teach those which have a tendency to 
please ?" " Assuredly." "And which of the two would be 
better in his profession, he who should render those under his 
care able to please one only, or he who should make them 
capable of pleasing many ? " Here, however, the company 
differed in their mode of replying, and some said, " It is plain 
that he is the better who can teach how to please most," while 
the rest answered, "Assuredly." 60. Socrates, observing 
that they were then agreed however on this point, proceeded to 
say, " And if any one could qualify people to please the whole 
state, would he not at once be considered an extremely excel- 
lent conciliator ? " " Indisputably," said they all. "If any one 
therefore can form those whom he takes under his care into 
iuch characters, he may justly value himself on his art, and 

* See c. Z^ sect. VO. 
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justly receive large sums for his instruction ?" 6i, As they all 
agreed to this, " Then," said Socrates, " our friend Antisthenes 
here appears to me to be a conciliator of that kind." " What ! " 
exclaimed Antisthenes, " do you attribute this art to me, 
Socrates ? " " Yes, undoubtedly," replied Socrates ; " for I 
see you practising with great diligence the art which is con- 
stantly attendant on it." " What art is that ?" inquired An- 
tisthenes. " The art of seduction,** replied Socrates. 62. An- 
tisthenes was then seriously displeased, and said, '*.What are 
you aware that I have committed of this kind, Socrates ? '* 
" I am aware," replied Socrates, " that you seduced our friend 
Callias here to visit the wise Prodicus, because you saw that 
the one was in love with philosophy, and that the other was 
in want of money ; I am aware that you seduced him, too, to 
go to Hippias of Elis, from whom he learned the art of 
memory, in consequence of which he has grown still mora 
amorous than before, because, whatever beautiful object he 
sees, he never forgets it. 63. Lately, also, after recommend- 
ing a stranger from Heracleia * in my hearing, and making 
me desirous of seeing him, you presented him to me ; and I 
am thankful to you for having done so, for he seems to me to 
be a man of honour and virtue. Did you not likewise, by 
praising -^schylus of Phlius to me, and me to him, affect us 
both in such a manner, through what you said, that we ran 
about like dogs seeking for one another ? 64. Seeing, then, 
that you are able to do such things, I consider you to be an 
excellent conciliator ; for he who is able to distinguish such 
as are useful to themselves, and can render them desirous of 
the company of one another, appears to me capable of placing 
whole communities on friendly terms, of promoting suitable 
marriages, and of becoming a person of great consequence to be 
gained both by states and private friends and allies ? Yet 
you were angry, as if you had been calumniated, because I 
said that you were a skilful conciliator." " However, I am 
not so now, assuredly," replied Antisthenes ; " for if I can do 
such things, I shall have my mind fully stored with riches.'' * 
This part of the conversation then came to a termination. 

* Bach and Weiske suppose that Zeuxippus the painter is meant, re- 
ferrinj? to Plato's Protagoras, p. 103, where he is said to have been then 
at Athens. 

• ^itrayfiivoc — wXovtov rriv ^v\riv eao/iac] "I shall be packed 
dose as to my mind with richer" 
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CHAPTER V. 

A iliscusf^ion between Critobuius and Socrates on the comparatiye beauty of 
their persons, Socrates enlai^es on the attractions of his features, but, 
being pronounced less handsome than Critobulus, complains that the 
judges had been bribed to giye sentence against him. 

1. Caxlias then said, " But are not you, Critobulus, going 
to enter the lists with Socrates on the question of beauty ? *' 
" Possibly not," said Socrates, " for perhaps he sees that the 
conciliator ^ is in some favour with the judges." ^ 2. " Never- 
theless," rejoined Critobulus, " I do not shrink from the con- 
test ; prove, therefore, if you have any efficient argument, 
that you are more beautiful than I am ; only," added he, " let 
the attendant bring the lamp close to us." ^ "I challenge 
you, then, first," said Socrates, " to an examination of the 
question ; and do you reply to my interrogatories." " Question 
me, then," said Critobulus. 3. " Whether, therefore," asked 
Socrates, '' do you think that beauty exists in man only, or in 
any other object likewise?" "I certainly think," replied 
Critobulus, *' that it exists also in horses, and oxen, and in 
many inanimate objects. I know at least that there are 
beautiful shields, and swords, and spears." 4. " And how is 
it possible," said Socrates, " that these objects, which are not 
all similar one to another, should be all beautiful ? " "If 
they be well formed for the purposes for which we respectively 
employ them," said Critobulus, " or well adapted by nature 
for that for which we want them, they will also assuredly be 
beautiful." * 5. " Do you know, then," said Socrates, " for 
what purpose we want eyes ? " " Plainly," returned Critobu- 
lus, " for the purpose of seeing." " Then in that case my 
Byes will be more beautiful than yours." " How, I pray ? " 

* Because yours see only what is straight before you, but mine 
see also what is on each side of them, from being prominent ?" 

* You say, then," rejoined Critobulus, " that the crab has the 

* T6v fiatTTpoTrdvt literally the procurer or pander. See c 3, sect 10. 
' Meaning the guests, the company in general. See c. 4, sect. 90. 

fVnske, 
' In order that our features may be plainly seen. Comp. sect. 9. 

* See Mem, Soc. iii. 8. 4. 
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best eyes of all animals ? " * " Undoubtedly," replied Socrates* 
" since it has them also excellently adapted ibr security." * 

6. " Be it so," said Critobulus ; " but which of our noses is the 
more beautiful, yours or mine?" "I certainly think that 
mine is the more beautiful," replied Socrates, "if the gods 
made noses for the purpose of smelling; for your nostrils looK 
to the ground, but mine are expanded upwards, so as to catch 
scents from all quarters?" "But how can a flat nose be 
more beautiful than a straight one?" "Because," answered 
Socrates, " it is no obstruction to the eyes ; but allows them 
to see whatei^er they wish; but p, high nose, as if it- designed 
to do harm, parts the eyes by a kind of obstructing wall." 

7. " As to the mouth," continued Critobulus, " I jdeld you thei 
superiority ; for if a mouth be made for the purpose of bitiog, 
you would bite off much larger pieces from anything than I ; 
and, as you have thick lips, do you not think that your kiss is 
softer than mine?" " I se«!n," iretqrned Socrates, " accord- 
ing to your description, to fcavea mouth even more ugly than 
ihat of an ass. But do you. not think this a proof that I 
am more beautiful than you, namely, that the Naiads, who are 
goddesses, are the mothers of the Sileni, ^ who resemble me 
far more than you?" 8. To this Critobulus replied, "1 am 
no longer able to maintain the contest with you, Socrates; 
let them therefore distribute the pebbles for voting, that I 
may know at once what penalty I musi suffer or pay.*^ 
Only," added he, " let them give their votes secretly, for I 
fear lest that wealth of yours, and that of Antjsthenes,^ should 
be too strong for me." 9. The girl and boy, accordingly, 
distributed the pebbles secretly. Socrates, at the same time, 
desired the attendant to bring the lamp opposite Critobulus, 
that the judges might not be deceived, and requested that the 
distinctions assigned by the judges might not be chaplets,bnt 
kisses.^ 10. When the pebbles were emptied out, however, 

' Because they are compound, capable of looking several ways at once. 
' npdc tV^vv.] Because the crab has hard eyes. Schneider, 

* Mothers of the Sileni by the Satyrs, according to Ovid, Pont, ir 
16, 35. Comp. c. 4, sect. 19. 

* TlaOiiv fi airoriffai,] A legal phrase. 

* The wealth which Antisthenes boasted that he had received from 
Socrates, c. 4, sect. 43. Schneider. 

* Who was to kiss the victor is not apparent. See however c. 6, sect. 1 . 
Schneider supposes that Socrates, by " the judges," means the boy and 

VOL. III. y 
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and wer6 all in &vour of Critobulus, " Ah ! " exclaimed 
Socrates, " your wealth, Critobulus, does not seem to be like 
ihat of Callias; for his makes people more honest, but jours, like 
wealth in generial, is capable of corrupting both umpires and 
judges'' 



CHAPTER VL 

Socrates engages in a (discussion with Hermogenes. The Syracnsan speaki 
impertinently to Socrates, and is repressed by him and Antisthenes. 

1. lMM£t>iAt£LT afterwards, some desired Critobulus to. 
claim the prizes of his victory, kisses ; others bade him ob- 
tain the consent of the master, \ others jested in other ways. 
Hermogenes, however, then bUbso continued silent.^ But 
Socrated, addressing him by name^ said, " Could you tell us, 
Hermogenes, what wapoivla is ? " " If you ask what it is 
absolutely," replied Hermogenes, " I must say that I do not 
know ; but I will tell you what it appears to me to be." 2. 
" That will satisfy me," said Socrates. " I consider th«n," 
said Hermogenes, " that to cause annoyance over your wine to 
those with whom you associate, is irapoiviaJ* " Do you know, 
then, that you now cause us annoyance by continuing silent ?" 
" Even while you are speaking ?" asked Hermogenes. "No," 
replied Socrates, "but when we come to a pause in speaking." 
" Are you not aware, then," rejoined Hermogenes, " that a 
person could not insert even a hair, much less a speech, be- 
tween the portions of your conversation?" 3. Socrates then 
said, " Can you, Callias, give any support to a man who has 
the worst of the argument?"^ "I can," returned Callias, 

girl who were collecting the votes ; but this supposition is surely inad* 
nnissible. See sect. 1. 

* Tdv Kvpiov.'] Schneider, Weiske, and Zeune, all suppose that the 
Syracusan is meant (the master of the boy and girl that collected the 
Toteis), whose consent Critobulus must obtain before he could kiss the 
boy and girl. 

'''He had been silent for some time before. 

' Socrates means himself. Callias replies that he can silence Socrates'i 
aorersary, since, when the music began to play, the company would be aQ 
Jlike silent. 
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** for when the flute begins to play, we shall be all silenced 
together." " Would you consent, then," said Hermogenes, 
'* that as Nicostratus the actor used to recite tetrameter 
iambics to the sound of the flute, so I, likewise, should converse 
with you to the sound of the flute ? " 4. " Do so, in the name 
of the gods," said Socrates ; " for as a song is sweeter when 
sung to the flute, so I suppose that your words will receive 
something more of sweetness from the musical notes, especi* 
ally if you unite gesture to your speech, as the girl that 
plays on the flute does." 5. Callias then asked, " When Antis- 
thenes, therefore, defeats any one of the company in argu- 
ment, what sort of music shall be played ?" ^I think that 
the music best adapted to the person defeated," replied Antis- 
thenes, " must be of a hissing character," ^ 

6. While such conversation was going on, the Syracusan, 
observing that the company paid no attention to his exhibition, 
but were entertaining one another, felt displeased with So- 
crates, and said to him, '^ Is it you, Socrates, that are called 
the contemplator f " ^ " It is certainly better to be called so," re- 
plied Socrates, " than to be called incapable of contempla- 
tion." " Yes, if you were not thought to be a contemplator 
of sublimities ?" 7. "Do you know anything, then," asked So- 
crates, " more sublime than the gods ? " " But, by Jupiter," 
returned the Syracusan, " people say that you do not attend 
to such subjects, but to things utterly above our concern." 
" Even so," continued Socrates, " I should attend to the gods; 
for they, being above us, send us blessings from above, and 
supply us with light from above.* If I make poor puns, you 
are to blame for troubling me with your questions." 8. 
" Say nothing more of this, then," rejoined the Syracusan, 
*^ but tell me how many skips of a flea ^ you are distant from 

^ HvpiyfiSv."] Socrates plays on the ambiguity of the word, which 
means both the sound of a musical pipe and hissing, such as is bestowed 
oo a bad actor on the stage. Schneider, 

^ ^povriffrqeJ] A term of reproach applied to Socrates. See Aristoph. 
Nub. 357. 

' In the text there is a play on the words Avia^fXicTaroQ ana dvtoOiVf 
of which I have endeavoured to give some imitation. Socrates speaks as 
if the word &v(i>^i\tjc were compounded of dvto and dSiH^ikiut, 

♦ See Aristoph. Nub. 144. I read with Dindorf, wdcovc ^j/vWrfc irSdaQ 
ifiov AnixeiC' The common reading, wSffovc ^XKa v6S€i£ Ifiov d^l;^(% 
has displeased all the commentators. 

M % 
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me ; for tbey say that you measure such distances.'^ Antis* 
tLenes here interrupted him by saying, " You, Philippus, are^ 
acute at making comparisons ;' does not this man appear to you 
to be very like a person desirous to offer an insult? *' " Yes, by 
Jupiter/' replied Philippus, *^ and he appears so to many other 
people." 9. " Nevertheless," said Socrates, " do not compare 
him to anything, lest you yourself should appear like a person 
offering an insult" "But if I should compare him to every- 
thing that is good and excellent, any one might then, surely, 
with justice compare me to a person bestowing prais^ rather 
than offering an insult" " No ; for even now you resemble 
a person offering an insult, if you say that everything in him 
is excellent."^ " Would you wish me, then, to compare him 
to what is of an inferior character ? " " No ; nor to anything 
that is of an inferior character." " To nothing at all, then ?" 
"Compare him to nothing at all."* " But, if I am silent, I 
do not know how I shall acquit myself as becomes the enter- 
tainment" "Very easily," rejoined Socrates, "if you are 
silent in regard to what you ought not to say." Thus termi- 
nated this affray over the wine. 



CHAPTER VIL 



Socrates recommends the Syracusan to exhibit some more rational enter- 
tainment. 

1. Afteb this, some of the others encouraged Philippus to 
proceed with his comparisons ; but some dissuaded him. As 
a noise arose, Socrates again began to speak, and observed, 

' Aetvbc — tlKaZeiv,] Philippus, as a buffoon, ridiculed people by 
imitating their gestures, or by ludicrous comparisons. Schneider. 

• Et rrdvT* aitrov Pikriia tpyg cZvat.] Weiske supposes that rr&vr* 
avTov is for vdvra rd Iv avT(^, and that the sense is ai dicas omnia in eo 
meliora ease gudm verh aunt. No other critic has found out any better 
interpretation. But he would be well content to read fiiKriaTa for 

' Mi|^ev2 fifi^k TovTov tUaZt ] By altering rovnav, the old reading, 
iiito TOVTOV, Dindorf has gir^n the proper sense to these words. 
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" Since we are all now eager to speak, might we not all very 
well sing together ?" As he uttered these words, he began 
himself to sing. 2. When he had ended his song, there 
was brought in a wheel, such as potters use, for the dancing 
girl, on which she was to perform surprising feats." Socrates 
then said, "I shall now be in danger of being in reality, as 
you say that I am, a contemplator ; for I am considering how 
this boy and girl of yours may most conveniently perform, 
and how we may have most satisfaction in looking at them, 
as I know that you also desire. 3. It seems to me, then, that to 
leap head foremost among the swords is a performance of 
danger not at all suited to an entertainment of this kind ; and 
to write and read upon the hoop while it is twirling round is 
perhaps a wonderful exhibition, but I do not know what plea- .■<"-) 
sUre even that can afford. Nor is it at all more agreeable • 
to see beautiful and elegant persons distorting their bodies, 
and imitating hoops, than remaining at rest. 4. Nor is it at 
all rare to meet with surprising phenomena, if a person wishes 
to do so ; for we may well wonder at things immediately be- 
fore us, as for example, why that lamp, from having a bright 
flame, affords us light, while the brazen part of it,* though 
extremely bright, gives no light, and yet at the same time 
reflects in it other visible objects ; and how oil, which is liquid, 
increases that flame, while water, merely because it is a liquid, 
puts out fire. But such questions have not the same tendency 
as wine.^ 5. However, if the boy and girl should dance to 
the flute in the manner in which the Graces, and Hours, and 
Nymphs are painted, I think that they would perform their 
task with much greater pleasure, and that our entertainment 
would receive a great increase of attraction." " By Jupiter, 
Socrates," exclaimed the Syracusan, "you say well, and I 
will introduce some representations with which you will be 
pleased." 

' Td 3k xaX«€Tov.] Weiske and Zeiine thought that a brazen mirror, 
placed somewhere in the apartment, was meant. Schneider, with bettei 
reason, supposed that the brass of the lamp was intended. 

' That is, a tendency to exhilarate the spirits. Schneider. 
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CHAPTER Vin. 

Socrates discourses on lore, and jocosely complains of the annojanee which 
he receiyes from the constant attendance of AntisthCnes. He observes that 
there are two kinds of love, and exhorts his hearers, and especially Callias, 
to pursue the more honourable kind. 

1. The Sjracusan accordingly went out and began to pre- 
pare himself ; ^ while Socrates again entered on a new subject 
of conversation, '* Is it right," said he, " my friends, when a 
great deity is present among us, one who is equal in age to 
the gods that have always existed, who is extremely youthful 
in form, who embraces everything in the extent of his power, 
and yet lets himself down to an equality with the soul of man, 
I mean Love, for us to neglect to pay respect to him, especi« 
ally when we are all votaries of that deity? 2. For myself, I can- 
not refer to any period of my life, in which I was not in love 
with somebody. As for Charmides here, I know that he has 
many in love with him, and that there are some with whom 
he himself has been also in love. Critobulus, certainly, is 
both loved and has love for others. 3. Niceratus, too, as I 
hear, is in love with his wife, and is loved by her in return* 
As to Hermogenes, which of us does not know that he is 
pining for love of honour, whatever honour is ? Do you not 
see how serious his brow is, how settled his eye, how mild his 
words, how gentle his tone, how pleasing his manner ? Yet, 
though he enjoys the favour of the most worshipful of the 
deities, he does not neglect us men. 4. And do you alone, 
Antisthenes, love no one?" "Nay, by all the gods," replied 
Antisthenes, " I love you with all my heart." Socrates, as if 
he were somewhat offended, rejoined jestingly, " Give me no 
trouble on that subject at present, for, as you see, I am fixing 
ray attention on something else." 5. " How constantly," ex- 
claimed Antisthenes, " do you, master of the affections of 
others as you are,* act undisguisedly thus ! for sometimes you 

' ^vvtKpoTtiTo,] Se componebaty instituebat, settled what should \m 
acted, and in what way. Weiske. So (rvyKtKpon^fjLsvai vavc^ HoUen. 
vi. 2. 12, signifies '* ships fully equipped." Schneider. 

* Maarpoirk travTov.j You who are in the habit of bringing others to 
love you. Weiske, He did not mind giving his friends a repulse a* 
fimes, for he knew that he could easily attract them to him again. 
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avoid conversing with me, because you pretend to have been 
prohibited by your demon, and sometimes because you want 
to attend to something else." 6. "In the name of the gods,. 
Antisthenes," rejoined Socrates, ** forbear at least from killing 
me ; * all other trouble from you I bear, and will continue to 
•bear, with friendly feelings, but let us conceal your love for me, 
since it is love, not for my understanding, but for my beauty. 
7. That you, Callias," he continued, " love Autolycus,the whole 
city knows, and, I suppose, many foreigners. One cause of 
this love between you is, that you are both sons of celebrated 
fathers, and are yourselves distinguished. 8. I have always 
admired your disposition, and I now admire it much more, as 
I see that you are in love, not with one who prides himself 
on his delicacy, and is corrupted with effeminate pleasure, but 
with one who manifests vigour, and endurance, and fortitude, 
and temperance. 9, Whether, indeed, there be one Venus or 
two,2 a celestial and a vulgar, I do not know (for Jupiter, 
who is thought to be but one and the same, has many appella* 
tions), but that there are altars, and temples, and sacrifices, 
for each of them separately, the more licentious for the vulgar, 
and the more pure for the celestial, I am very well aware, 10. 
You may conjecture, too, that the vulgar Venus inspires man- 
kind with the love of the body only, but the celestial Venus 
with the love of the soul, of friendship, and of honourable 
deeds ; with which love you, my dear Callias, appear tome to be 
influenced. 1 1. 1 conceive this from the honourable and virtuous 
character of the object of your love, and from seeing that his 
father admits you to intercourse with him ; for with one who 
entertains a pure and honourable afTectioh, there is nothing in 
such matters to conceal from a father." 1 2. " By Juno, Socrates," 
observed Hermogenes, " I not only admire you on other ac- 
ceunts, but because you now at once gratify Callias by your 
praises, and teach him what he ought to be." " I certainly 
mean to do so," rejoined Socrates, " and that he may be still 
more pleased, I wish to testify to him how much better the love 
of the mind is than that of the body. 13. For that there is 
no society, worthy of any account, without friendship, we all 
know ; and to love, in those who admire the dispositions of 

* Movoy fiTJ <rvyK64'Vi f(£>] N$ nimium mihi obtmdoi, ne cot^ficici 
me^ exanimeg. Weiske. 

• See Plato, Sympos. d. 8. 
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one another, is called an intimate and spontaneous connexion ^ 
but of those who love the body, many censure and dislike the 
character of those that they love.^ 14. But if they found 
their love on the two united, the prime of beauty soon passes 
off, and when this fails, affection must decay at the same time ; 
while the mind, as long as it continues to improve in under- 
standing, grows more and more deserving of love. 15. In the 
enjoyment of beauty, too, satiety arises ; and consequently, as 
we are affected in regard to food, from being satisfied, so we 
must likewise be affected, from the same cause, in regard to 
objects of corporeal love ; but the love of the mind, from being 
pure, is also less liable to satiety, and yet is not on this ac- 
count, as any one might suppose, the less attended with plea- 
sure; but the prayer in which we entreat the goddess to 
grant that what we say and do may be lovely, is plainly ac- 
complished. 16. For that a soul which grows up in a noble 
form, and with modest and generous feelings, and which is at 
once commanding and benevolent among those of its own age, 
admires and loves the object on which it places its affection, 
requires no proof; but that it is probable that a lover of such 
a character will also be loved in return by the object of his 
love, I will demonstrate. 

17. " In the first place, can any person hate another by 
whom he is conscious that he is thought fair and good ? Or 
him whom he sees ^ studying the honour of the object of his 
affection more than his own pleasure ? Or as long as he be- 
lieves that even if he should commit any light offence, or grow 
less beautiful through sickness, the love between them would 
not be lessened ? 18. Must not those who feel mutual affec- 
tion look upon one another with pleasure, converse together 
tenderly, give and receive confidence, take thought for the 
interests of each other, delight together in honourable actions, 
and grieve together if any ill fortune happen to either? 
Must they not constantly feel pleasure when they meet to- 
gether in health, and, if either fall sick, must they not expe- 
rience still closer attachment ? Must they not be still more 
concerned for one another when they are separated than when 

* We must read rtuv ipumkvuv^ with DiDdorf, not rbv kpufitvovy as in 
previous editions. 

' "Eireira Sk opifrfj] The construction is irregular, for the proper con- 
nexion with what precedes would be Sv I* op^'q. Schneidet» 
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they are together? Are not air such feelings full of love? 
It is through such proofs of attachment that they continue 
desirous of mutual friendship, and in the enjoyment of it, to 
extreme old age. 19. But as for him whose love depends 
only on bodily attractions, why should the object of his love 
conceive any affection for him in return ? Whether would it 
be because he secures for himself what he covets, and brings 
utter disgrace on the person that he courts ? Or because he 
alienates, in the highest degree, the relatives of the object of 
his affections, in consequence of what he desires to obtain 
from that object ? 20. Though he does not use violence, but 
persuasion, he is but, on that account, the more deserving of 
detestation ; for he who offers violence shows at once the bad- 
ness of his character; but he who tries seduction secretly 
undermines the principles of the person that he seduces. 21. 
As for the person, too, who sells beauty for money, why should 
such a person love him who buys it more than a man who 
sells and disposes of goods in the market loves his purchasers ? 
Assuredly the one will feel no love for the other, merely be- 
cause the one being young associates with the other who is no 
longer young, ^ or because the one being beautiful associates 
with the other who is no longer beautiful, or because the one 
being without desire associates with the other who is inflamed 
with desire. The youth who consorts with the full-grown 
man has not, like a woman, a share in the delights of love, 
but is like a sober person who looks upon one who is intoxi- 
cated with pleasure. 22. Hence it is by no means surprising 
if contempt for him who courts arises in him who is courted. 
Whoever reflects on the subject will find that from the inter- 
course of those who have loved one another for their moral 
qualities no unpleasant consequences have arisen, but that by 
impure connexions many direful evils have been caused. 

23. "I will now show you that the society of him who 
loves the body rather than the mind is degrading ; for he who 
instructs the object of his love to say and do what is right 
would justly be honoured by him as Chiron and Phoenix 
were honoured by Achilles ; but he who desires corporeal 
pleasure may deservedly follow about the object of his desire 
like a beggar, for indeed he constantly attends on that object 

* Schneider refers to Plato, Phcedr. sect. 38. 
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asking and entreating for a kiss or some other priy)f of attach- 
ment. 24. If I express myself somewhat more freely than ordi- 
nary, do not he surprised, for the wine excites me, and the 
love that always dwells in me stimulates me to speak holdly 
against that other kind of love which is of an opposite nature. 
25. He who fixes his attention only on personal attractions 
appears to me like a man who has hired a piece of land, for 
such a man has no care that the land may be rendered more 
valuable, but merely that he himself may extract as much 
produce from it as possible ; but he who seeks for mutual 
affection is more like a person who has land of his own ; 
for by bringing into the mind of the beloved object whatever 
he can from all quarters,^ he renders him constantly more 
worthy of esteem. 26. Whatever beloved object, too, is con- 
scious that by displaying sufficient charms he will rule over 
the lover, is Hkely to be regardless as to other matters ; but 
whoever knows that, unless by honourable and virtuous con* 
duct, there will be no possibility of securing affection, must 
necessarily pay greater attention to moral rectitude. 27. But 
the greatest benefit gained by him who desires to form a good 
friend out of the object of his affections is that he himself is 
obliged to pursue a virtuous course of conduct ; or it is im- 
possible that he who indulges himself in what is wrong 
should lead one that associates with him to do what is right ; 
nor that one who shows himself shameless and intemperate 
should render the object of his affections temperate and 
modest. 

28. "I would wish also, Callias," continued he, "to give you 
some examples from the fables of antiquity, showing that not 
only men, but gods and demi-gods, have valued the affection 
of the mind more than any corporeal gratification. 29. With 
whatever mortals, for instance, Jupiter fell in love on account 
of their beauty, he allowed them, after he had enjoyed their 
society, to remain mortals ; but those whom he admired for 
the qualities of their minds he rendered immortal ; among 
whom were Hercules, and Castor and Pollux; and some 
others are mentioned, so. I consider also that Ganymede 

* As the owner of a piece of ground collecis into it trees and plants 
from all parts round about, so a man of virtue infuses wholesome pre- 
cepts, and the knowledge of everything that is good, into the mind of any 
one that he loves. Weitke. 
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was taken bj Jupiter into heaven, not for the charms of his 
person, but for those of his mind. To this supposition his 
name gives support ; for it is said somewhere in Homer, 

— yawrai Sk r &Koviav, 

which means, 'he is delighted with hearing;' and there 
occurs somewhere else, 

« 

— irvKivd ^ptffi fi'^Sta tiSiitCt 

which signifies, ' knowing wise counsels in his mind.' From 
these two words he being named Ganymede,^ not as * agree- 
able in person,' but as 'agreeable in mind,' is honoured 
among the gods. 8 1 . Achilles too, Niceratus,^ is represented by 
Homer as taking a glorious revenge for the death of Patro- 
clus, not as a mere object of affection, but as an intimate 
friend. Orestes, also, and Pylades, and Theseus, and Peiri- 
thous, and many other of the chief demi-gods, are celebrated, 
not because they enjoyed each other's love, but because, from 
esteem for one another, they achieved together the greatest 
and most honourable exploits. 32. Shall we not find, also, 
that the glorious deeds done in modern times are achieved by 
those who are willing to encounter toils and danger for the 
sake of praise, rather than by those who habituate themselves 
to love pleasure more than glory ? though Pausanias, indeed, 
the friend of Agathon the poet,^ speaking in defence of 
those who indulge in licentious gratifications, has said that 
the strongest of armies might be formed of the corrupt and 
those who are attached to them ; S3, for he declares himself 
of opinion that such persons would feel utterly ashamed to 
desert one another ; maintaining what is truly wonderful, if 
those who are accustomed to disregard censure, and to cast off 
shame before each other, would shrink most of all men from 

' Socrates intimates that Ganymedes was compounded of yawfiai, " to 
be glad or delighted at," and iiTtdo^f "coansel or prudence,*' and that it 
was thence to be inferred that he was possessed of excellent and amiable 
qualities of mind. 

'He addresses himself to Niceratus, as being particularly acquainted 
with the poems of Homer. Zeune. 

' Pausanias an Athenian, a native of the demos Gerameis, is meant. 
He is mentioned in Plato's Protagoras and Symposium, and by iBlian« 
V. H. ii. 21. Agathon the poet is well known. 
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doing anything disgraceful. 34. He hjts however adduced 
testimonies, saying that the Thebans and Eleians are of this 
opinion ; for he observes that the objects of their affections, 
though admitted into unrestrained intercourse with them, 
are nevertheless ranged side by side with them in the field of 
battle ; but this example, on which he dwells, is not generally 
applicable, for such a practice, though common with those 
people, is accounted dishonourable with us. To me, at least, 
those who are thus ranged together appear like persons dis- 
trustful lest the objects of their affections, if separated from 
them, should not perform the duties of brave men, 35. But 
the Lacedsemonians, who think that if a person fixes his desire 
on corporeal pleasure, he will never afterwards pursue honour 
and virtue with success, make the objects of their affection so 
perfectly good and brave, that, even among foreigners, and 
when they are not ranged in the same field of action ^ with 
those attached to them, they are nevertheless ashamed to 
desert their companions in arms ; for they regard, not shame- 
lessness, but self-respect, as their goddess. 36, We are likely, 
indeed, to be all of the same opinion with regard to the 
subject on which I am speaking, if we but consider to which 
of the two kinds of objects of affection any one of us would 
with greater confidence intrust his money or children, or do 
a kindness with the expectation of a return ; for I think 
that even he who is enamoured with the personal beauty 
of the individual whom he loves, would more readily place 
such confidence in one who is amiable in mind. 

37. " As for you, Callias, it appears to me incumbent on you 
to feel grateful to the gods for having inspired you with the 
love of Autolycus ; for that he is a lover of honour is evident, 
inasmuch as he has submitted to many toils, and great fatigue, 
for the sake of being proclaimed victor in the pancratium. 
38. But if he thought that he could not only honour himself 
and his father, but would be able, through virtuous exertions, 
to benefit his friends, and to extend the power of his country 
by raising trophies over her enemies, and to become, by these 
means, admired and renowned alike among Greeks and bar- 
barians, do you not think that he would pay the highest hon* 

' I read Iv ry avry rd^stf with Dindorf, instead of iv rj avry ir6Xu, 
the common reading, of which commentators could make no satisfactory 
sense. Lange had suggested x<^P?* 
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ours to him whom he should regard as an efficient auxiliary 
for the accomplishment of such views ? 89. If therefore you 
desire to secure his attachment, you must consider by what 
kind of knowledge Themistocles became capable of rendering 
Greece free; you must reflect by what sort of accomplishments 
Pericles gained the character of being the most able adviser 
of his country ; you must think how Solon advanced himself 
in philosophy, so as to make the best laws for the state ; and 
you must inquire how the Lacedasmonians exercise themselves, 
so as to be considered the flrst of commanders (and the most 
distinguished of the Spartans lodge with you from time to 
time as proxeni).^ 40. Be assured, that your country will soon 
put herself into your hands, if you be but willing to undertake 
the care of her ; for you have the highest qualifications for 
the charge ; you are of an honourable family, a priest of the 
gods who are worshipped in the ceremonies instituted by 
Erechtheus,^ and who also marched with Bacchus against the 
barbarians;^ you appear at the present festival more deserv- 
ing of the priesthood than any one of your forefathers ; you 
have a person eminently graceful in the eyes of your country- 
men, and a frame well fitted for enduring fatigue. 4i. K I 
speak to you more seriously than seems suitable for a ban- 
quet, do not be surprised that I do so ; for I always continue, 
as well as my country, to love those who are of good disposi- 
tions, and who are ardently desirous of distinguishing them- 
selves in virtuous pursuits." 

42. The rest of the company then conversed on what 
bad just been said ; but Autolycus continued to gaze on 
Callias. Callias, glancing at him, said, *' You will then, 
Socrates, recommend me to the favour of the state, that I 
may occupy myself in its affairs, and be always acceptable to 
it." 43. " Such will assuredly be the case,'* rejoined Socrates, 

* Entertainers or receivers of strangers from their own country; some- 
what similar to our consuls. 

« *Upii>g 9iiav rdv dv* 'Epfx^Biag.] The 9toi Air* 'Epex^lwc are chiefly 
Ceres and Proserpine, who were worshipped in the Eleusinian sacred rites, 
as instituted by Erectheus. Weiske. The same interpretation is given 
by Sturz in his Lexicon. 

' Against Xerxes, for when the Greeks were fighting with him at Sala- 
mis, it is said by Herodotus and other authors, that the Eleusinian deities 
and Bacchus came to their aid. Schneider, Bach refers to Plutarch, 
Themist. c. 15 ; Aristides, vol. ii. p. 2bS, ed. Jebb. ; Polyeen. iiL II. 2. 
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** if the people see you attaching yourself, not in appearance 
merely, but in reality, to virtue ; for unfounded reputation is 
soon overthrown by being brought to proof ; but sincere and 
honourable exertion, if the gods be not unfavourable, con* 
tinually causes brighter and brighter glory to shed itself over 
our conduct." 



CHAPTER IX. 

R^resent&tioxi of the lores of Bacchus and Ariadne. 

1. Thus ended this portion of the conversation. Autolycus 
(for it was now time for him)^ arose to take a walk, and Lycon 
his father, as he went out with him, turned towards Socrates, 
and said, " Assuredly, Socrates, you appear to be me to a man 
of honour and virtue." 

2. Soon after this, a sort of elevated couch was placed in 
the middle of the room, and the Syracusan came in and said, 
" My friends, Ariadne will now enter into the chamber occupied 
by herself and Bacchus; and Bacchus, who has been drinking 
a little with the other gods, will come in soon afterwards, and 
approach her ; and they will then amuse themselves together. 
S. Ariadne immediately made her entrance, dressed as a bride, 
and seated herself on the couch. Bacchus not yet appearing,^ 
the Bacchic measure was played on the flute. All the com- 
pany now expressed their admiration of the dancing-master;^ 
for Ariadne, as soon as she heard the music, put herself into 
such attitudes that every one could understand that she heard 
it with pleasure. She did not go to meet Bacchus, nor did 
she rise up, but she plainly indicated that she could hardly 
keep herself quiet. 4. When Bacchus came forward and 
caught sight of her, he began to dance like a person delighted, 
sat down upon her knees,^ embraced her and kissed her. She 

1 According to the rules of g3rmnastic training, it was now time for him 
to take exercise. Schneider. 
^ Dindorf happily reads ovvut instead of the old o^rut, 

• The Syracusan. 

* This may appear rude and forward, says Weiske, hut we mu&t 
remember that it is the freedom of manners in the early ages that it 
represented, and that Bacchus was now under the influence of wine. 
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acted like a modest bride, but nevertheless lovingly returned 
his embrace. The company, as they looked on, not only 
clapped their hands, but called out " Again !" ^ 5. But it was 
when Bacchus rose up, and raised Ariadne with him, that 
they had the greatest reason to admire their acting, as they 
kissed and embraced one another. The spectators, seeing how 
beautiful Bacchus was, and how blooming Ariadne, and how 
they kissed one another, not in pretence, but in earnest, were 
all delighted as they beheld them. 6. They heard Bacchus 
asking her whether she loved him, and Ariadne vowing 
so earnestly that she did, that not only Bacchus but all 
who were present would have sworn that the boy and girl 
were in love with one another ; for they resembled, not actors m- 
who had been taught their parts, but lovers who had long 
desired to do what they were now doing. 7. At last, when 
the guests saw that they were embracing one another, and 
seemed to be going to repose, such of them as were unmarried 
vowed that they would marry, and such of them as were 
married mounted their horses and rode off to join their wives; 
while Socrates, and the others who stayed behind, proceeded^ 
with Callias, to accompany Lycon and his son in their walk. 
Such was the termination of the banquet. 

' 'Kfi6uf9 avBii.'] Cried out " Encore 1" *< Bepeti jubebant** £Vim. 



EEHARES 



ON THE 



APOLOGT OF SOCRATES. 



Tha piece is believed by Valckenaer and Schneider not to be 
Xenophon's, as being trifling and unworthy of him, and contain- 
ing very httle more thin is to be found in the Memorabilia, 
Zeune and Weiske give their voices in favour of its genuineness, 
observing that it appears from Diogenes Laertius, Stobseus, Athe- 
naeus, and other autnprs, that Xenophon wrote an Apology of 
Socrates. But there is no proof that what we have before us under 
that name is what Xenophon wrote. 

Whoever mdeed can readily believe that Xenophon was the 
author of a composition so fragmentary, dry, and spiritless, as 
this, can have very little power of judging of Xenopnon's style. 
It perhaps proceeded, as Valckenaer remarks, from the same hand 
that for^^d the last chapter of the Cyropsedia. 



/ 



APOLOGY OF SOCRATES. 



1. It seems proper for me to relate also concemipg SocratM 
how he determined to act when he was brought to judgment, 
with regard to his defence and the close of his life. Others 
indeed have written on this subject, and all have expressed ^ 
the boldness of his language ; whence it is certain that such 
language was used by Socrates ; but that he though! death 
more eligible for him than life, they have not shown ; so that 
his haughtiness of speech appears to have been somewhat too 
imprudent. 

2. Hermogenes^ the son of Hipponicus, however, was his 
intimate friend, and has given such an account of him that his 
boldness of language seems suitable to his resolution ; for he 
has related that, when he observed him discoursing of any- 
thing else rather than what he should offer in his defence, he 
said to him, 3. " Ought you not also to consider, my dear 
Socrates, how you may defend yourself ? '* and that Socrates 
at first answered, "Do I not seem to you to have passed my whole 
life meditating how to defend myself ? " but afterwards asked, 
" How so ? Since I have constantly lived without doing any 
wrong ; and such conduct I consider to be the best prepar- 
ation for a defence." 4. But when Hermogenes again 

' 'Ervxov.] *' Have attained," or "sncoeeded in attaining** it» so m to 
convey a notion of it to others. 
' See Mem. Soc. iv. 8. 4. 

VOL. III. 45 
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remarked, " Do you not see, then, in looking to the tribunals 
of the Athenians, how often the judges, misled by words, 
have put to death persons altogether innocent ; and how often 
they have acquitted the guilty, either because they themselres 
have taken pity on them under the influence of eloquence, or 
because the accused have spoken in such a way as to gain 
their favour ? *' " But I can assure you," rejoined Socrates, 
"that though I have twice attempted to meditate on my 
defence, the divine admonition constantly opposes me." 6. Aa 
Hermogenes exclaimed, "You say what is very strange," 
Socrates replied, "Do youyihink it strange, that it should 
now appear to the divinity!^etter for me to die ? Do you not 
know that, to the present aay, I would not concede to any 
human being that he has lived better than I ? for, what was 
most consolatory, I was conscious that my whole life was 
passed religiously and uprightly, so that, while I had a very 
fair opinion of myself, I found that those who associated with 
me formed the same judgment concerning me. 6. But now, 
if my age should be still prolonged, I know that I must 
necessarily sufler the evils of old age, must And my sight and 
hearing impaired, must become less apt to learn, and more 
forgetful of what I have already learned ; and, if I should feel 
myself declining, and grow discontented with myself, how," 
asked he, " could I have any pleasure in continuing to live ? 
7. But perhaps," added he, " the divinity, from benevolence, 
provides for me not only to terminate my life at a proper 
season, but also in the easiest possible manner ; for if sen- 
tence is now pronounced against me, it is certain that I shall 
be allowed to die by that method which has been deemed the 
most merciful by those who have meditated on the subject,' 
a method which causes least concern to the friends of the 
sufferer,^ and inspires them with the utmost regret for him ; * 
for when the dying person leaves no unseemly or unpleasant 
impression on the minds of those present,^ but gradually 

' Those who have considered the condition of men dying under \h% 
effects of drinking hemlock. Schneider. 

^ As they are not obliged to watch by his bed during a long illneat. 
Gesner, 

• They think of him as having been cut off somewhat prematurely. If 
they had seen him lingering under protracted sufferings, they would 
rather hare consoled themselves that death had relieved him from them. 

* A long illness compels a man to do many things, in the preeenct 
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passes awaj while he has his body still in health, and his 
mind able to retain its cheerfulness, mnst he not be deeply 
mourned ? 

8. "But the gods justly opposed my meditation on my 
speech," continued he, " when it appeared to us that means of 
escape should in every way be sought ; ^ for it is evident that, 
if I had succeeded in this, I should have doomed myself, instead 
of quitting life now, to end it under suffering either from dis* 
ease or old age, on which all troubles, all privations of comfort, 
concur to faU. 9. Assuredly, my dear Hermogenes," said he, 
** I shall think of no such course ; but if I shall offend the 
judges by mentioning the honours which I think that I have 
received from the gods and from men, and what opinion I 
entertain concerning myself, I shall choose rather to die, than, 
by ignobly entreating to live longer, to secure a Hfe far more 
dishonourable than death." 

10. When his adversaries brought their charge against him, 
^ that he did not acknowledge the gods whom the state ac- 
knowledged, but introduced other new deities, and corrupted 
the youth," Hermogenes stated that Socrates, adhering to the 
resolution which I have just mentioned, stood forward and 
said : 1 1. ^'In the first place, my countrymen, I am astonished 
at Meletus, and at a loss to know on what he founds his asser- 
tion that I do not acknowledge the gods whom the state 
acknowledges, since not only others, who were with me, have 
6een me sacrificing at the common festivals, and on the public 
Altars, but Meletus himself might have seen me if he had de- 
sired to do so. 12. As to new deities, how can I introduce 
any by saying that the voice of a god appears to signify to me 
what I ought to do ? for those who consult the cries of birds, 
and the speeches of men,^ take omens, assuredly, from voices ; 

of those about him, which are of an unseemly character, and impleasing 
in their eyes. Schneider. 

> *HftTv ^ifrifrla tlvai lie wdvroc rpoirov rSt iivoipsvKriKd,^ By rd 
diro<l>£VKriK& is meant, as Weiske remarks, escape from prison secretly, 
which the friends of Socrates had recommended to him. For liftlv. 
therefore, which Dindorf retains, it would appear that we should read 
with Weiske vfiiv. ** The divine influence was adverse to my premedi- 
tation of a speech for my defence, at the time when it seemed to you 
that not only that means, but every other means of escape,, ought to be 
adopted by me." 

' People drew omens from the mode in which those whom they 

o2 
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and who wiU say that thunder is not a voice, or that it is not 
a most influential omen ? Does not the priestess, too, on the 
tripod at Delphi, declare with her voice the signs which she 
receives from the gods ? is. That the divinity, indeed, fore- 
knows what is to happen, and foretells it to whomsoever he 
pleases, all men say and think exactly as I do ; but they call^ 
the things or persons that signify the future auguries or 
omens, diviners or soothsayers, while I call the power of pre- 
diction a divine manifestation, and I think that by designat- 
ing it thus, I speak with greater truth, and more reverentially^ 
than those who attribute the power of the gods to birds ; and 
that I do not, in this case, speak falsely with regard to the di- 
vinity, I have manifest proof, since, though I have frequently 
communicated the admonitions of the divinity to my friends, 
I have never been found to deceive them." 

14. When the judges, on hearing this statement, gave loud 
signs of disapprobation, some disbelieving what he said, and 
others being displeased at the thought that he should obtain 
greater favours from the gods than themselves, Socrates again 
said, " Hear, then, something more, that those of you who 
are inclined to be incredulous may feel still greater disbelief* 
in the assertion that I have been honoured by the gods ; for 
when Chaerephon, on one occasion, put a question to the 
oracle at Delphi, in the presence of several persons, concern- 
ing me, Apollo replied that no one of all mankind was either 
more liberal-minded, or more just, or more prudent, than my- 
self.*' 15. As the judges, at hearing this, expressed, as was na- 
tural, still louder disapprobation, Socrates proceeded to say, 
" Yet the same god, my fellow-citizens, uttered in an oracle a 
higher eulogy concerning Lycurgus, who gave laws to the 
Spartans, than concerning me ; for it is related ' that he 
said to him as he was entering the temple, ^ I am considering 
whether I should call you a god or a man ; ' but as for me, he 
did not liken me to a god, but only expressed his judgment 
that I far excelled other men. Yet do not hastily believe the 

casually met addressed them. See the note on the translation of tlM 
Memorabilia, i. 1. 2. 

' 'Ovofidl^ovtTiv — ilvai,] Literally *'name to be." Bach gives a simi* 
lar example of a redundant tlvai from Plato's Protagoras. 

* That is, may wonder still more, and be astoni^ed, as it were, at u 
thing so incredible. Schneider, 

» Herod, i 66. 
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god on this subject, but consider every point in mj character 
severally, with reference to what the god said. is. For whom 
do you know less enslaved than myself to bodily pleasures ? 
whom more liberal in mind than I am, who receive nei- 
ther presents nor remuneration from any one ? Or whom 
would you reasonably consider more just than one who con- 
tents himself with what he has, so as to need nothing belong- 
ing to others ? Or how could any one honestly refuse to call 
me a wise man, who, since I began to understand what was 
said to me, have never ceased to seek and to learn whatever 
good I could ? 17. That I have not laboured in vain, does 
not this appear to you a sufficient proof, that many of our 
citizens who are desirous of improvement in virtue, and 
many foreigners also, prefer to associate with me above all 
other men ? Or what shall we say is the reason that, though 
all know that I am quite unable to make any return for what 
I receive, yet numbers are desirous to bestow gifts upon me ? 
Or that a return for a favour is never asked of me by any one, 
though many acknowledge that they owe favours to me ? ^ 
18. Or that, during the siege,^ other men lamented their lot» 
while I felt no greater wants than when the city was in the 
greatest prosperity ? Or that other men procure expensive 
delicacies from the market, while I, without cost, produce 
greater enjoyments than they from my own mind ? If, then, 
in what I have said concerning myself, no man can convict 
me of speaking falsely, must I not justly receive praise, at the 
present time, both from gods and men ? 19. Yet you, Mele- 
tus, say that I, by such a course of conduct, corrupt the 
youth. We however well know, doubtless, what the things 
that corrupt youth are ; and tell me, I pray, whether you 
know of any one having been drawn, by my influence, from 
piety to impiety, from steadiness of conduct to licentiousness, 
horn economy to extravagance, from soberness to indulgence 
in wine, from laboriousness to effeminacy, or brought under 
the dominion of any vicious pleasure ? ^ 

* The favours wMch people bestow upon me they regard as my 
right, as having been merited by services either to themselves or to the 
•tate. Any favours that Uiey receive from me they are willing to requite, 
if they can, whenever { am in need of their assistance in any way 

* When Lysander was besieging Athens^ after the unfortunate engage • 
ment at iBgospotami. Schneider. 
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20. "No," replied Meletus, **but I certainly know, some 
whom you have persuaded to obey you more than their 
parents." "I admit that such has been t?ie case," replied So- 
crates, " in regard to education ; for they know that that 
subject has been my study ; and so, in matters concerning 
their health, men place more reliance on physicians than on 
their parents ; and, in the assemblies of the people, all the 
Athenians, assuredly, pay more regard to those who speak 
wisely than to their own relatives. In the election of gener- 
als, do you not choose, in preference to your fathers and 
brothers, and even, most certainly, in preference to your 
own selves, those whom you consider most skilful in military 
affairs ?" *^ Doubtless," replied Meletus, ** for to do so is ex- 
pedient as well as customary." 21. "Does it not then appear 
wonderful to you," said Socrates, **that, in other affairs, the 
best men not only obtain fair consideration, but are even pre- 
ferred ; but that I, because I am thought eminent by some in 
that which is the greatest good to men, I mean in the educa- 
tion of youth, am for this reason prosecuted by you as worthy 
of death?" 

22. Much more than this, it is well known, was said both by 
Socrates himself, and by his friends, who took his part ; but 
I have not been anxious to relate all that occurred on his 
trial ; it is sufficient for me to show that Socrates made it his 
great object, neither to act impiously towards the gods, nor to 
be thouscht unjust towards men. Escape from death he did 
not consider that he ought to solicit ; he even thought that 
the proper time was then come for him to die. 23. That he en- 
tertained this opinion became still more manifest after sen- 
tence was pronounced against him ; for, in the first place, when 
he was urged by his friends to solicit a lesser penalty,* he 
neither offered to pay any pecuniary fine himself, nor allow- 
ed his friends to do so, but said that to pay a fine was for 
one who confessed himself guilty ; and, in the second place, 

^ ^Y'K'OTifiaa^ai.'] This word properly signifies to propose a less pen- 
alty for one's self than that which has been fixed by the accuser. The 
penalty demanded by Meletus, in the form of accusation against Socrates^ 
was death. Socrates might hare applied, when judgment was pronounced 
against him, for a commutation of punishment, stating that he thought 
himself not deserving of death, but was ready to pay a fine. Instead ol 
doing so, he asserted that he deserved to be maintained at the public ex* 
pense in the Prytaneum. See Cicero de OraU 1. 54. — 
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when his friends offered to effect his escape secretly, he did 
not consent, but seems to have jested with them, by asking 
whether they knew any place out of Attica where death could 
not come. 

24. As the trial came to a conclusion, he said, ''But, my 
fellow-citizens, those who have instructed the witnesses to 
bear fabe testimony against me by perjuring themselves, and 
those who have yielded to their persuasions, must necessarily 
be conscious to themselves of having committed great impiety 
and injustice. But what cause is there for me to think less 
of myself now than before my condemnation, when I have 
not been convicted of having done any one of those things 
which the accuser has laid to my charge ?^ for it has neither 
been shown that I have sacrificed to any new deities, instead of 
Jupiter and Juno, and the gods worshipped with them, nor that 
I have sworn by any other gods, or have acknowledged any. 
25. As to the youth, how could I corrupt them by accustom- 
ing them to patience and frugality ? In regard to deeds for 
which the penalty appointed is death, as sacrilege, house-break-' 
ing, selling men for slaves, treachery towards the state, not 
even my accusers themselves charge me with having done 
anything of that kind ; so that it seems to me marvellous how 
any act worthy of death could ever have appeared to you to 
have been committed by me. 26. Nor ought I, assuredly, to 
think less of myself because I die unjustly ; for this is not dis-^ 
honourable to me, but to those who have condemned me. 
Palamedes, too, who met death in a similar way with myself, 
offers consolation to me ; for he affords, even to the present 
day, a finer subject for song than Ulysses, who unjustly caused 
his death.^ I know that testimony will be borne to me, both 
by time that is coming, and by time that is already past, that 
I have never wronged any man, or made any one worse than 
I found him, but that I improved those who conversed with 
me, by teaching them gratuitously whatever good I found in 
piy power," 

27. Having uttered these words, he withdrew in a manner 

' 'Eypa^aro.] Zeune and some other editors read kypa^l/atto : but 
Schneider very properly observes that Meletus is cionsidered as the tola 
accuser throughout the whole piece. 

' See Ovid. Met. xiii, 56# 
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suitable to what he had spoken, with cheerfulness in his looka^ 
gesture, and gait. But, when he observed those who attended 
him weeping, he said, " How is this ? Do you now weep ? 
Do you not know that from the moment at which I was bom, 
death was decreed for me by nature ? If, indeed, I were dying 
amidst blessings showered upon me, it is certain that both I 
and my friends would have to grieve ; but if I am ending my 
life when troubles are to be expected, I think you ought all 
to rejoice for me, as being happy." 

28. A person named Apollodorus, who was present, a great 
admirer of Socrates, but, otherwise, of weak understanding, 
said, " I grieve most on this account, Socrates, that I see you 
going to die undeservedly ;" when it is said that Socrates, 
stroking the head of ApoUodorus, asked, ^^And would you, 
my dearest Apollodorus, rather see me die deservedly than 
undeservedly r" Socrates, as he said this, smiled upon him. 

29. It is related, also, that on seeing Anytus pass by, he 
remarked, ^^ This man is elated, as if he had done something 
great and honourable in causing my death, because, when I 
saw him thought worthy of the highest offices by the state,^ 
I said that he ought not to bring up his son among ox-hides.^ 
How foolish is he," added Socrates, " who does not seem to 
know that whichsoever of us has done that which is more 
beneficial and more honourable for all time, is the superior ! 
30. But," he continued, *' Homer has attributed to some of his 
personages^ the faculty of foreseeing the future at the end of 
their lives ; and I am desirous also of uttering something in 
the manner of a prophecy. I had the company, for a short 
time, of Anytus's son ; and he appeared to me to be not with- 
out vigour of mind ; and I therefore predict that he will not 
continue at the servile occupation which his father has destined 
for him, but that, as he has no efficient guardian, he will 
plunge himself into some licentious gratification and advance 
far into vice." In making this prediction, Socrates was not 
deceived ; for the young man, conceiving a passion for wine, 
ceased neither night nor day from drinking, and at last became 

' As is also said in Plato's Menon, sect. 18. 

* Anytus appears to have been a dealer in hides. Sehneidfr, 

* As Patroclus, II. xvii. 851 ; Hector, II. xxii. 358. See Cioeio do 
Divinatione I. 30.; Plato, Apol. sect. 30. Sehimder* 
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worthless alike to his country, his friends, and himself. 
Anytus, on account of his bad education of his son, and his 
own folly, is loaded with infamy, even now that he is dead. 

31. But Socrates, incurring odium through magnifying 
himself before the tribunal, afforded the more inducement to 
his judges to pronounce sentence against him. To me, how- 
ever, he appears to have met with a fate appointed by the 
kindness of the gods ; for he was freed from the most trouble- 
some part of life, and suffered the easiest of deaths. . 32. He 
gave a proof of the firmness of his mind ; for as he felt that to 
die was better for him than to live, he, as he had never been 
averse to anything else that was good, did not show want of 
spirit to meet death, but welcomed it and submitted to it with 
cheerfulness. For myself, observing his wisdom and noble- 
ness of mind, I cannot forbear to think of him, or, while 1 
think of him, to praise him. But if any one, among those 
who are studious of virtue, has met with a more beneficial 
instructor than Socrates, I consider him to be of all mankind 
the most deserving of congratulation. 



PREFATORY REMARKS 



COVCBRNINO THE 



TREATISES ON THE LACEDEMONIAN AND 
ATHENIAN aOVEENMENTS. 



The minute attention which I have necessarily given to the 
style of these Treatises in translating them induces me to form a 
much more unfavourahle opinion with regard to their genuineness 
than I conceived when I reaa them for the first time some years a^. 
In the Life of Xenophon prefixed to the previous volume, I said, 
relying on my own early impressions and tne judgment of Weiske, 
that there was nothing in the style or manner of the treatises to 
prove that Xenophon was not their author. Nor is there so much 
discrepancy in the style of them from that of Xenophon's acknow- 
ledged works as to make it clear to all readers that Xenophon did 
not write them ; for, as Weiske observes, mere dissimilitude of dic- 
tion will not si^ce to demonstrate that they are spurious, since a 
writer may, for various reasons, adopt different forms of style in 
different compositions. But the numerous repetitions of the same 
phrases in the treatise on the Lacedaemonian Government, and the 
curtness and aridity of the phraseology, seem to convict the writer 
of a poverty of words never chargeable upon Xenophon ; and I am 
now, therefore, inclined to think with Heyne, Heindorf, and F. A. 
Wolf, that they are the work of some other writer than the Attic 
bee. As to the style of the Treatise on the Athenian Government, it 
certainly approaches nearer to that of Xenophon, in structure and 
flow, than the style of the other, but is still far beneath the excel- 
lence of the master's own compositions. With regard to the 
matter, in both treatises, especially in that on the Laeedeemonian 
Government, much of it is so extremely poor and trifling, that it 
cannot be thought to have proceeded from Xenophon. 
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That Xenophon wrote Treatises on the Lacedaemonian and 
Athenian Governments is mentioned by Diogenes Laertius and 
other writers ; but the genuineness of the books on those subjects 
which were in circulation under his name in early times was denied 
by Demetrius of Magnesia, a contemporary of Cicero. Longinus 
cites a few words from the treatise on the Government of the Lace- 
dsemonians as Xenophon's, but with some variation from the pre* 
sent text. Whether therefore the original treatises have been lostv 
and others substituted by an inferior hand, or whether they have 
been mutilated, and the deficiencies supplied by some nnskilliil 
essayist at reparation, must remain doubdiil. The questipn is frilly 
discussed by Sauppe in the preface to his edition of Schneider. 
Sauppe tries to prove both pieces genuine. 

Tnat the fourteenth chapter of the Treatise on the Lacedsemonian 
Government is, if not spurious, certainly out of place, is admitted 
by Weiske, Schneider, and Dindarl 
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THE GOVERNMENT OF LACEDilMON. 



CHAPTER L 



Thb fegolatiom of Lyeurgus reepectang marriage and fhe treatmest of 

cnildreii. 

1. BuT^ reflecting once how Sparta, one of the least popu- 
lous of states,^ had proved the most powerful and celebrated 
city' in Greece, I wondered bj what means this result had 
been produced. When I proceeded, however, to contemplate 
tlie institutions of the Spartans, I wondered no longer. 

2. Ljcurgus, who made laws for them, hj obedience to 

* The oommencement is abrupt, as if some preceding portion were 
lost 

* A small population of citizens, not of human beinfft, is signified. 
Tet the state may well be said to have had but a small population, 
whether we look merely to the Spartans, or inhabitants of the city itself, 
or include in the computation all that could properly be called Lacedmmo' 
nianSf or all that had the right of citizenship. Weiske, At the time 
when Sparta was most flourishmg, the number of Spartans was eight thou- 
sand, according to Herodotus, vii. 234, or, according to Aristotle, Polit. 
ii. 6, ten thousand. The number of the inhabitants of Laconia amounted 
to about three hundred and eighty thousand, according to Muller, Dori- 
ans iL 47; and the number of Spartans after their losses at Leuctra was 
not more than three thousand. Sauppe, 

' Celebrated as being powerful. Its power became most remarkable 
in the Peloponnesian war, and especially about the 93rd Olympiad, 
when they defeated the Athenians at ^gospotami ; from which period 
they held the sovereignty in Greece imtil the 102nd Olympiad, when the 
battle of Leuctra was fought, and when they were so weakened by the 
Thebans that they never after recovered themselves. Weiske 
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which they have flourished, I not only admire, but (insider to 
have been in the fullest sense a wise man ; for he rendered his 
country preeminent in prosperity, not by imitating other 
states, but by making ordinances contrary to those of most 
governments. 

3. With regard, for example, to the procreation of children, 
that I may begin from the beginning, other people feed their 
young women, who are about to produce offspring, and who 
are of the class regarded as well brought up, on the most 
moderate quantity of vegetable food possible, and on the least 
possible quantity of meat, while they either keep them from 
urine altogether, or allow them to use it only when mixed 
with water ; and as the greater number of the men engaged 
in trades are sedentary, so the rest of the Greeks think it 
proper that their young women should sit quiet and spin 
wool. But how can we expect that women thus treated 
should produce a vigorous progeny ? 4. Lycurgus, on the 
contrary, thought that female slaves were competent to 
furnish clothes ; and, considering that the production of chil- 
dren was the noblest duty of the free, he enacted, in the first 
place, that the female should practise bodily exercises no less 
than the male sex ; and he then appointed for the women con- 
tests with one another, just as for the men, expecting that 
when both parents were rendered strong, a stronger offspring 
would be born from them. 

5. Observing, too, that the men of other nations, when 
women were united to husbands, associated with their wives, 
during the early part of their intercourse, without restraint^ 
he made enactments quite at variance with this practice ; for 
he ordained that a man should think it shame to be seen 
going in to his wife, or coming out from her. When married 
people meet in this way, they must feel stronger desire for the 
company of one another, and whatever offspring is produced 
must thus be rendered far more robust than if the parents 
were satiated with each other's society. 

6. In addition to these regulations, he also took from the 
men the liberty of marrying when each of them pleased, and 
appointed that they should contract marriages only when they 
were in full bodily vigour, deeming this injunction also con- 
ducive to the production of an exceUent offspring. 7. Seeing 
also that if old men chanced to have young wives, they watch- 
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ei their Tvives with the utmost strictness, he made a law 
quite opposed to this feeling ; for he appointed that an old man. 
should introduce to his wife whatever man in the prime of 
life he admired for his corporeal and mental qualities, ill order 
that she might have children by him. s. If, again, a maa 
was unwilling to associate with lus wife, and jest was desirous 
of having proper children, he made a provision also with re*, 
spect to him, that whatever woman he saw likely to have off- 
spring, and of good disposition, he might, on obtaining the 
consent of her husband, have ch&dren bj her. 9. Many simi- 
lar permissions he gave; for the wcooen are willing to have 
two fisimilies,^ and the men to receive brothers to their children, 
who are equal to them in birth and standing, but have no 
claim to share in their property. 

10. Let him. who wishes, then, ccmsider whether Lycurgus, 
in thus making enactments different from those of other legis- 
lators, in regard to the procreation of children, secured for 
Sparta a race of men eminent for size and strength.^ 



CHAPTER n. 

On the training and education of children. 

I. Haying given this account of the procreation of children, 
I wish also to detail the educaticm of those of both sexes.' 

■ The sense is made clear by reference to a passage of Plutarch in hi» 
Comparison of Lycurgus and Numa, c. 4, and to another in the Life of 
Cato the Younger, c. 25 ; whence it appears that a woman transferred 
herself firom the house and family of her first husband into the house and 
£miily of a second, the change being sanctioned by her father and by 
her first husband,, to whose property and protection she gave up all claims. 
Schneider. 

' Yet there were some who expressed admiration, obserres Moms, that 
amidst this state of licence, which set aside all distincticm between hon- 
ourable marriage and illicit love, between legitimate and illegitimate off- 
spring, adultery was unknown ; as if such a condition of things was not 
a constant indulgence in adultery, sanctioned by common practice. 
Schneider, 

' *£ffarcpMv.l Utriusque aex&s is the sense given by all the Latm 
ttamlatora, and apparently by all the commentators, to this word* 
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Of the other Greeks, those who say that they bring up their 
sons best set slaves over them to take charge of them^' as 
soon as the children can understand what is said to them, and 
send them, at the same time, to schoolmasters, to learn letters, 
and music, and the exercises of the pakestra. They also 
render their children's feet delicate by the use of sandals, and 
weaken their bodies by changes of clothes ; and as to foo^ 
they regard their appetite as the measure of what they are to 
take. 2. But Lycurgus, instead of allowing each citizen to 
set slaves as guardians over his children, appointed a man to 
have the care of them all, one of those from whom the chief 
magistrates are chosen ; and he is called the Paedonomus; 
He invested this man with full authority to assemble the boy& 
and, if he found that any one was negligent of his duties, to 
punish him severely. He assigned him also some of the 
grown-up boys as scourge-bearers, that they might inflict 
whatever chastisement was necessary ; so that great dread of 
disgrace, and great willingness to obey, prevailed among them. 

3. Instead, also, of making their feet soft with sandals, he 
enacted that they should harden them by going without san- 
dals ; thinking that, if they exercised themselves in this state, 
they would go up steep places with far greater ease, and de- 
scend declivities with greater safety; and that they would 
also leap, and skip, and run faster unshod, if they had their 
feet inured to doing so, than shod. 4. Instead of being ren- 
dered effeminate, too, by a variety of dresses, he made it a 
practice that they should accustom themselves to one dress 
throughout the year ; thinking that they would thus be better 
prepared to endure cold and heat. 

$. As to food, he ordained that they should exhort the boys^ 
to take only such a quantity as never to be oppressed with 
repletion, and not to be strangers to living somewhat frugally ; 
supposing that, being thus brought up, they would be the 
better able, if they should be required, to support toil under s 
scarcity of supplies, would be the more likely to persevere in 

* HaiBayuryoiic.^ There is no word in English for the padoffofftu. See- 
the Translation of Quintilian, i. 1. 8, and note. 

' 2v;ij3ovXcvciv rbv a^ptva.] For rbv apptva Schneider would read 
r^v tiptva (see sect. 11), making the sense, " that the full-grown young 
man, or chief of any company of youths, should exhort those under him^- 
^. ^vfipovXivHV is prtecipere, hortari. 
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exertion, should it be imposed on them, on the same quantity 
of provisions, and would be less desirous of sauces, more easily 
satisfied with any kind of food, and pass their lives in greater 
health. He also considered that the fare which rendered the 
body slender would be more conducive to increasing its stature 
than that which expanded it with nutriment. 6. Yet that 
the boys might not suffer too much from hunger, Lyeurgns^ 
though he did not allow them to take what they wanted with- 
out trouble, gave them liberty to steal certain things to relieve 
the cravings of nature; and he made it honourable to steal as 
many cheeses as possible.^ 7. That he did not give them 
leave to form schemes for getting food because he was at a 
loss what to allot them, I suppose no one is ignorant ; as it is 
evident that he who designs to steal must be wakeful during 
the night, and use deceit, and lay plots ; and, if he would gain 
anything of consequence, must employ spies. All these things, 
therefore, it is plain that he taught the children from a desire 
to render them more dexterous in securing provisions, and 
better qualified for warfare. 

8. Some one may say, " Why, then, if he thought it hon- 
ourable to steal, did he inflict a great number of stripes on 
him who was caught in the fact?*' I answer, that in other 
things which men teach, they punish him who does not follow 
his instructions properly; and that the Lacedasmonians ac- 
cordingly punished those who were detected as having at- 
tempted to steal in an improper manner. These boys he gave 
in charge to others to scourge them at the altar of Diana 
Orthia ;^ designing to show by this enactment that it is pos- 
sible for a person, after enduring pain for a short time, to 
enjoy pleasure with credit for a long time.^ It is also shown 

' The original of this phrase ahout the cheeses is transferred to this 
place, on the suggestion of Schneider, from sect. 9, where it encumbers 
the sense. " The Lacedaemonians ate a great deal of cheese ; five min0 
of cheese was one of the contributions to the phiditia ; audit was perhaps 
some of this cheese that the boys who were, according to the Spartan 
custom, admitted to the phiditia, were accustomed to steal." Such is ths 
notion of Zeune ; and that food used to be stolen by the boys from the 
phiditia is stated by Plutarch, Lycurg. c. 17. 

' Diana was so called, says Hesychius, from a place in Arcadia, where 
there was a temple to her. The place appears to have been Mount Or* 
thium, or Orthosium. 

* To gain credit by end xing with patience the pain of being whipped 
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bj th^s punishment that, where there is need of activity, the 
inert person benefits himself the least, and occasions himself 
most trouble. 

10. In order, too, that the boys, in case of the psedonomus 
being absent, may never be in want of a president, he ap- 
pointed that whoever of the citizens may happen at any time 
to be present is to assume the direction of them, and to enjoin 
whatever he may think advantageous for them, and punish 
them if they do anything wrong. By doing this, Lycurgus 
has also succeeded in rendering the boys much more modest ; 
for neither boys nor men respect any one so much as their 
rulers, ii. And that if, on any occasion, no full-grown man 
happen to be present, the boys may not even in that case be 
without a leader, he ordained that the most active of the 
grown-up youths take the command of each band ; so that 
the boys there are never without a superintendent. 

12. It appears to me that I must say something also of the 
boys as objects of affection ; for this has likewise some refer- 
ence to education. Among the other Greeks, a man and boy 
either form a union, as among the Boeotians, and associate 
together, or, as among the Eleians, the men gain the favour 
of the youths by means of attentions bestowed upon them ; 
but there are some of the Greeks who prohibit the suitors for 
the boys' fj&vours from having the least conversation with 
them. 13. But Lycurgus, acting contrary to all these people 
also, thought proper, if any man, being himself such as he 
ought to be, admired the disposition of a youth, and made it 
his object to render him a faultless friend, and to enjoy his 
society, to bestow praise upon him, and regarded this as the 
most excellent kind of education ; but if any man showed that 
his affections were fixed only on the bodily attractions of a 
youth, Lycurgus, considering this as most unbecoming, ap- 
pointed that at Lacedasmon suitors for the favours of boys 
should abstain from intimate connexion with them, not less 
strictly than parents abstain from such intercourse with their 
children, or children of the same family from that with one 
another. 14. That such a state of things is disbelieved by 
0ome, I am not surprised; for in most states the laws are not 
at all adverse to the love of youths ; but Lycurgpis, for Ifan 
part, took such precautions with, reference to it. 

VOL. lU. w ' 
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CHAPTER nL 

On the discipline of the young men. 

1. When boys pass from the condition of children to that 
of young men, the rest of the Greeks withdraw them from the 
charge of the slaves who have had the care of them, and with- 
draw them at the same time from the schools, when no one 
any longer directs them, but the authorities allow them to live 
according to their own pleasure. 2. Lycurgus, however, made 
enactments at variance with this custom ; for observing that 
in youths of such an age there is naturally the greatest spirit, 
the greatest presumption apparent in their conduct, and the 
keenest desire of pleasure prevailing in their minds, he im« 
posed upon them, at that period of life, the jnost constant toil, 
and contrived as much occupation for them as possible. 5, 
Enacting in addition, too, that if any one should shrink from 
these exercises, he should afterwards be eligible to no kind of 
honours, he occasioned that not only the public magistrates,' 
but those who had the charge also of individuals, took care 
that they might not, by indolent neglect of their duty, become 
utterly disreputable in the state. 

4. Besides, as he wished to engender in them the deepest 
feelings of modesty, he enjoined them, when they were on the 
public roads, to keep both their hands under their dress, to 
walk along in silence, not to look round in any direction, but 
to keep their eyes on what was before their feet. 5. Hence it 
was made manifest that the male sex is more susceptible of 
acquiring modesty than even the female ; for you would hear 
no more sound of a voice from them than from stone statues ; 
you would have as much difficulty in turning their eyes as if 
they were made of brass ; you would esteem them more bash* 
ful than even virgins in the bridal chamber ; and when they 
came into the philition,^ you must be content to hear only 
what was asked of them. 

* Toi>c ^'^ SrifiOffiov,'] By these words Haas understands all magistrates 
jr governors, who give public moral instruction to youth. Sauppe, 

* The philitia, or, as the word was more frequently written, pkeidiHa 
(as supposed to be from 0cc9o/iai, to be sparing;, were the pubUc meals 
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6. The education among the LacedaBmonians, and that 
among the other Greeks, has now been detailed; and by 
which of the two men are formed to be more obedient and 
unassuming, and more temperate in things in which they 
ought to be temperate, let him who pleases consider. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Begulatioiis respecting those of mature and advanced age. 

I. On the full-grown men, however, be bestowed the most 
anxious attention ; ds he thought that thej, if they proved 
such as they ought to be, would have the greatest influence 
in promoting the welfare of the state. 2. Observing, there- 
fore, that among whatever people emulation was excited, 
their bands of singers were most deserving of being heard, and 
their gymnastic contests most worthy of being seen, he con- 
sidered that if he could match the youth with one another in 
a contest for meritorious distinction, they would thus un- 
doubtedly arrive at the greatest eminence in manly excellence. 
How he stimulated them, accordingly, to contend with one 
another, I will relate. 

3. From the men in the full vigour of life the ephori 
choose three, who are called Hippagretje. Each of these 
makes choice of a hundred others, explaining for what reasons 
he prefers some and rejects others. 4, Those who do not 
obtain this honour are at strife as well with those who have 
rejected them, as with those who have been preferred to 
them ; and they also keep strict watch over one another, lest 
they should act at all laxly, contrary to what is considered 
honourable. 

5. Such strife is both highly acceptable to the gods, and 
extremely beneficial to the community*; for in it is shown what 
a good citizen ought to do; and the people exercise themselves 
individually that they may always be in good condition, and 

of the Lacedaemonians, the same as the aysHtia, Some suppose ^ei^ina, 
or ^iBiria, to be a mere corruption of ^iXiria, and that the word is acta* 
Ally from ^\og, . 

V 2 
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maj severally support the state, if it be at all necessary, witli 
all their might. 6. They must also attend to their health, for 
in consequence of this emulation, they engage in boxing 
with one another, whenever they chance to meet ; but any 
person who comes up on the occasion has full power to sepa- 
rate the combatants ; and if either disobeys him that would 
separate them, the paedonomus takes him before the ephori, 
who inflict a heavy penalty upon him, as they wish to prevent 
anger from ever prevailing so far as to be the cause of dis- 
obedience to the laws. 

7. As to those who have passed the age of puberty, and 
from whom the chief officers of state are chosen, the rest of 
the Greeks, though they exempt them from the cultivation of 
their strength, nevertheless require them to serve in the field; 
but Lycurgus made it a custom that it should be honourable 
for persons of that age to engage in hunting, unless any pub- 
lic business hindered them, that they might be able, no less 
^an the younger men, to endure the hardships of war. 



CHAPTER V, 

Meals taken in public. On temperance. 

!• The employments which Lycurgus appointed for each 
period of life have now been almost all specified. What 
mode of living he instituted for all the citizens, I will next 
endeavour to explain. 

2, Lycurgus, then, having found the Spartans, like the 
other Greeks, taking their meals ^ at home, and knowing that 
most were guilty of excess at them, caused their meals to be 
taken in public, thinking that his regulations would thus be less 
likely to be transgressed. 3. He appointed them such a quan- 
tity of food, that they should neither be overfed nor feel 
stinted. Many extraordinary supplies^ are also furnished 

> Sitifvovvrac.] Answering pretty m'lch to onr word " living," Stun 
explains it by cibum capientesj (miviiv being equiyalent to eonrtvort. 
' UapdKoya.'] Beyond, or in addition to, the settled quantity. 
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from what is caught in hunting, and for these the rich some- 
times contribute bread ; ^ so that the table is never without 
provisions, as long as they design the meal to last, and yet is 
never expensive. 

4. Having put a stop likewise to all unnecessary drinking, 
which weakens alike the body and the mind, he gave permis- 
sion that every one should drink when he was thirsty, think- 
ing that the drink would thus be most innoxious and most 
pleasant. When they take their meals together in this man- 
ner, how can any one ruin either himself or his family by 
gluttony or drunkenness ? 5. In other states, equals in age 
generally associate together, and with them modesty has but 
very little influence ; but Lycurgus, at Sparta, mixed citizens 
of different ages, so that the younger are for the most part 
instructed by the experience of the older. 6. It is a custom 
at these public meals, that whatever any one has done to his 
honour in the community is related; so that insolence, or 
disorder from intoxication, or any indecency in conduct or 
language, has there no opportunity of showing itself. 7 « The 
practice of taking meals away from home is also attended 
with these advantages, that the people are obliged to walk 
in taking their departure homewards, and to be careful that 
they may not stagger from the effects of wine, knowing that 
they will not remain where they dined, and that they must 
conduct themselves in thenight justas inthe day; for it is not 
allowable for any one who is still liable to military duty^ to 
walk with a torch. 

8. As Lycurgus observed, too, that those who, after taking 
food, exercise themselves, become well-complexioned, plump, 
and robust, while those who are inactive are puffy, unhealthy- 
looking, and feeble, he did not neglect to give attention to 
tliat point ; and as he perceived that when any one engages 
in labour from his own inclination, he proves himself to have 
his foody in efficient condition, he onlered that the oldest 

* ApTvv &vTivagaPa\\ov<nJ] Neither of the prepositions in this word, 
observes Weiske, is without its force ; for the first signifies that the rich 
give bread in eechange for what is taken in hunting* which bread tliey 
^apa)3aX\ov<r(, set before the guests. 

' Tot' In l/i^povpoi/.] It was only the father of children that was 
a^povp«c, or exempt from military tenrioe, says Schneider, referring M 
Ahstot. Polit. ii. 7. 
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in each place of exerciise should take care thai those he* 
longing to it should never be overcome by taking too mncb 
food.^ 9. With regard to this matter, he appears to me to 
have been by no means mistaken ; for no one would easily 
find men more healthy, or : more able-bodied, than the Spar- 
tans ; for they exercise themselves alike in their legs, in their 
hands, and in their shoulders. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Ordinances regarding children, slaveS) and property. 

1. In the following particulars, also, he made enactments 
contrary to the usage of most states; for in other communi- 
ties each individual has the control over his own children, 
and servants, and property ; but Lycurgus, wishing to order 
things so that the citizens might enjoy some advantage from 
one another, unattended with any reciprocal injury, ordained 
that each should have authority not only over his own chil- 
dren, but over those of others. 2, But when a person is con- 
scious that his fellow -citizens are fathers of the children over 
whom he exercises authority, he must exercise it in such a 
way as he would wish it to be exercised over his own. If a 
boy, on any occasion, receive blows from another boy, and 
complain of that boy to his father, it is considered dishonour 
able in the father not to inflict additional blows on his son. 
Thus they trust to one another to impose nothing disgraceful 
on the children. 

3. He enacted also that a person might use his neighbour's 
servants, if he had need of them. He introduced, too, a com- 
munity of property in hunting-dogs ; so that those who re- 
quire them call on their owner to hunt, who, if he is not at 
leisure to hunt himself, cheerfully sends them out. They use 
horses also in like manner ; for whoever is sick, or wants a 
vehicle, or desires to go to some place speedily, takes posses- 

* So as to render themaelTes incapable of engaging in bodily exer 
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sion of a horse, if he sees one anywhere, and, after making 
proper use of it, restores it. 

4. Nor, in regard to the following point, did he allow that 
that which is customary among other people should he prac- 
tised among his countrymen. For when men, from being 
overtaken by night In hunting, are in want of provisions, 
unless they have previously furnished themselves with them, 
he directed that, in such a case, those who have partaken of 
what they need, leave the rest ready for use, and that those 
who require a supply, having openea the seals, ^ and taken as 
much as they want, seal the remainder up again and leave it. 
As they share thus, then, with one another, those who possess 
but little participate, whenever they are in need, in all the 
produce of the country. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

itestrictions on the emplojrments of the Laeed9Bmoiiian9. 

1. The following practices, too, Lycurgus established in 
Sparta, at variance with those of the rest of Greece. In 
other communities all gain as much by traffic as they can ; one 
cultivates land, another trades by sea, another engages in 
general commerce, another maintains himself by art. 2. But 
at Sparta, Lycurgus prohibited free men from having any 
connexion with traffic, and enjoined them to consider as their 
only occupation whatever secures freedom to states.^ 3. How, 
indeed, could wealth be eagerly sought in a community where 

' Weiske may well observe that " too much brevity has rendered this 
passage obscure." But it appears that the Lacedepmonians had cellars 
or storehouses for provisions in their grounds ; that the doors, or other 
apertures in them, were sealed ; and that such as were in distress for 
food, like the hunters in the text, might break the seals, extract what 
they required, and then seal up the openings again with the iron seal- 
rings which they wore. See Sauppe's note ; MuUer's Dorians, ii. 191 
205; Plin. H. N. xxxiii. 4 ; Plutarch de Instit. Lacedaem. p. 23B. 

' As knowledge of military affairs, strength of body maintained hy ex« 
ercise, and the practice of temperance and ther virtues. 
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he had appointed that the citizens should contribtite equally 
to their necessary maintenance, and should take their meaJs 
in common, and had thus provided that they should not desire 
wealth with a view to sensual gratifications ? Nor had they, 
moreover, to get money for the sake of clothing ; for they 
think themselves adorned, not by expensive raiment, but by 
a healthy personal appearance. 4. Nor have they to gather 
money for the purpose of spending it on those who eat with 
them, since he has made it more honourable for a person to 
serve his neighbours by bodily exertion, than by putting him* 
self to pecuniary expense ; making it apparent that the one 
proceeds from the mind, and the other from fortune. 

5. Frotn acquiring money by unjust means, he prohibited 
them by such methods as the following. He instituted, in the 
first place, such a kind of money, that, even if but ten miniB 
came into a house, it could never escape the notice either of 
masters or of servants ; for it would require much room, and 
a carriage to convey it. 6. In the next place, gold and silv^ 
are searched after, and, if they are discovered anywhere, the 
possessor of them is punished. How, then, could gain by 
trafiic be an object of pursuit, in a state where the possession 
of money occasions more pain than the use of it affords pleasure ? 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Obedience to the magistrates and laws. 

1. That at Sparta the citizens pay the strictest obedience 
to the magistrates and laws, we all know. I suppose, how* 
ever, that Lycurgus did not attemi^t to establish such an ex- 
cellent order of things, until he had brought the most power- 
ful men in the state to be of the same mind with regard to it. 
2. I form my opinion on this consideration, that, in other 
states, the more influential men are not willing even to appear 
to fear the magistrates, but think that such fear is unbecoming 
free men ; but in Sparta, the most powerful men not only put 
themselves under the magistrates, but even count it an honour 
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to humble themselyes before them,^and to obey, when they 
are called upon, not walking, but running ; supposing that if 
they themselves are the first to pay exact obedience, others 
will follow their example ; and such has been the case. 3. It is 
probable, also, that the chief men established the magistracy of 
the Ephori, in conjunction with Lycurgus, as they must have 
been certain that obedience is of the greatest benefit, alike in 
a state, and in an army, and in a family ; and they doubtless 
considered that the greater power magistrates have, the great- 
er effect will they produce on the citizens in enforcing obedi- 
ence.^ 4. The Ephori, accordingly, have full power to im- 
pose a fine on whomsoever they please, and to exact the fine 
without delay ; they have power also to degrade magistrates 
even while they are in office, and to put them in prison, and 
to bring them to trial for their life. Being possessed of such 
authority, they do not, like the magistrates in other states, 
always permit those who are elected to offices to rule during 
the whole year as they choose, but, like despots and presid- 
ents in gymnastic contests, punish on the instant whomsoever 
they find acting at all contrary to the laws. 

5. Though there were many other excellent contrivances 
adopted by Lycurgus, to induce the citizens to obey the laws, 
the most excellent of all appears to me- to be, that he did not 
deliver his laws to the people until he had gone, in company 
with the most eminent of his fellow-citizens, to Delphi, and 
consulted the god whether it would be more beneficial and 
advantageous for Sparta to obey the laws which he had 
made. As the god replied that it would be more beneficial 
in every way, he at once delivered them, deciding that it 
would be not only illegal, but impious, to disobey laws sanc- 
tioned by the oracle. 

1 KaranXritiiv roiig voXiraQ rov v^raKovctv.] The construction is not 
very clear. Moms understands eveiea before rov v^raieoveiv. 'Etti seems 
preferable. Schneider thmks those two words spurious, and to be ejected. 
Zeune*s interpretation of the phrase is, " conmoTere auctoritate su& a4 
parcadum." 
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CHAPTER rx. 

Infiiuny and penalties of cowazdioe. 

1. It is deserving of admiration, too, in Ljcoi^s, that he 
made it a settled principle in the community, that an honour- 
able death is preferable to a dishonourable life ; for whoever 
pays attention to the subject will find that fewer of those who 
hold this opinion die, than of those who attempt to escape 
danger by flight. 2. Hence we may say with truth, that 
safety attends for a much longer period on valour than on 
cowardice; for valour is not only attended with less anxiety and 
greater pleasure, but is also more capable of assisting and sup- 
porting us. It is evident, too, that good report accompanies 
valour ; for almost everybody is willing to be in alliance with 
the brave. 

3. How he contrived that such sentiments should be enter- 
tained, it is proper not to omit to mention. He evidentlyi 
then, intended a happy life for the brave, and a miserable one 
for the cowardly. 4. In other communities, when a man acts 
as a coward, he merely brings on himself the name of coward, 
but the coward goes to the same market, and sits or takes 
exercise, if he pleases, in the same place with the brave man ; 
at Lacedaemon, however, every one would be ashamed to ad- 
mit a coward into the same tent with him, or to allow him to 
be his opponent in a match at wrestling. Frequently, too, a 
person of such a character, when they choose opposite parties 
to play at ball, is left without any place ; and in forming a 
chorus he is thrust into the least honourable position. On 
the road he must yield the way to others, and at public meet- 
ings he must rise up, even before his juniors. His female 
relatives ^ he must maintain at home,^ and they must pay the 
penalty of his want of spirit ;^ he is also not allowed to have 

' T&Q trpoariKovaag Kopag,] Not only daughters, but other female re* 
lations, whom he might happen to have under his protection; else the 
writer would have used the word ^vyaripag, Sauppe. 

' As they will be excluded from all the exercises on the banks of the 
Eurotas, mentioned in c. 5. Schneider. 

• TavTais rrjg dvavSpiag airiav v<p€KTeov.^ Schneider would take 
Avav^pia in the sense of ** want of husbands/' as dvavdpog cdpif in Euri* 
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his hearth without a wife, and must at the same time pay a 
fine for heing in that condition.* He must not walk ahroad 
anointed,^ or imitate the manners of persons of hlameless 
character ; else he will have to receive stripes from his betters. 
Since, then, such disgrace is inflicted on cowards, I do not at 
all wonder that death is preferred at Sparta to a life so dis- 
honourable and infamous. 



CHAPTER X. 

Honours paid to old age. Encouragement of Tirtue, 

1. Ltcurgus seems to me to have provided also, with great 
judgment, how virtue might be practised even to old age ; for 
by adding to his other enactments the choice of senators' at 
an advanced stage of life, he caused honour and virtue not to 
be disregarded even in old age. 

2. It is worthy of admiration in him, too, that he attached 
consideration to the old age of the well-deserving; for by 
making the old men arbiters in the contest for superiority in 
mental qualifications, he rendered their old age more honour- 
able than the vigour of those in the meridian of life. 3. This 

pides means more than once a girl that finds no husband. But this, as 
Sauppe observes, is incompatible with alriav vvkxtiVf which can mean 
nothing else but 8tibire cvlpam, Camerarius and some others read iivav' 

' rwaucbg Sk Ktvi^v itrriav oh Trtpioirriov, Kai Ufjia tovtov l^tifiiav Slwo- 
Titrrkov.'] I have translated these words according to the sense attributed 
to them by Sauppe. As he is a citizen, he is under obligation to marry ; 
but being unable to obtain a wife through mfamia for cowardice, he has 
to pay a penalty for living unmarried. Ztifiia^ says Schneider, seems to 
mean a pecuniary fine. Dindorf omits the ov, making the passage signify 
that the coward must have his hearth without a wife, as he will be unable 
to get one. But the oh is found in all copies, and Sauppe's explanation 
is very satisfactory. 

' He is not allowed to walk about through the city and the fields anoint- 
ed with oil. The use of ointments was permitted in war, but the coward 
had fled from the field. Comp. Plut. Ages. c. 30, where it. is said that 
any one who pleases may strike a coward, and that they go about " squalid 
and mean." Weiske. 

' In the room of a deceased senator, the most meritorious of the citizexui 
above sixty years of age was chosen. Plutarch Lycur^. c, 2ft 
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contest is deservedly held in the greatest esteem among thd 
people, for gymnastic contests are attended with honour, bat 
they concern only bodily accomplishments ; the contest for di»> 
tinction in old age involves a decision respecting merits of the 
mind. In proportion, therefore, as the mind is superior to the 
body, so much are contests for mental eminence more worthy of 
regard than those concerning bodily superiority. 

4. Is it not highly worthy of admiration, also, in Lycurgus, 
that when he saw that those who are disinclined^ to practise 
virtue are not qualified to increase the power of their country, 
he obliged all the citizens of Sparta to cultivate every kind of 
virtue publicly. As private individuals, accordingly, who 
practise virtue, are superior in it to those who neglect it, so 
Sparta is naturally superior in virtue to all other states, as it 
is the only one that engages in a public cultivation of honour 
and virtue. 5. Is it not also deserving of commendation, 
that, when other states punish any person that injures anoth^, 
Lycurgus inflicted no less punishment on any one that openly 
showed himself regardless of becoming as good a man as pos* 
sible ? 6. He thought, as it appears, that by those who make 
others slaves, or rob them, or steal anything, the individual 
sufferers only are injured, but that by the unprincipled and 
cowardly whole communities are betrayed ; so that he appears 
to me to have justly imposed the heaviest penalties on such 
characters. 

7. He also imposed on his countrymen an obligation, from 
which there is no exception, of practising every kind of poli- 
tical virtue ; for he made the privileges of citizenship equally 
available to all those who observed what was enjoined by the 
laws, without taking any account either of weakness of body 
or scantiness of means ; but if any one was too indolent to 
perform what the laws prescribed, Lycurgus appointed that 
he should be no longer counted in the number of equally pri- 
vileged citizens. 

6. That these laws are extremely ancient is certain; for 
Lycurgus is said to have lived in the time of the Heracleid«;' 
but, ancient as they are^ they are still very new to other com- 

* I read oi n^ fiov\6fuvotf with Leunclavius, Zeune, and Schneider. 
Dindorf retains the old reading, oirov oi (iovXofiivoi, on which eyery com* 
tiientator has written something, but which no one has explained. 

' That i^, at the time of the return of the Heracleidas, as MuUer inter* 
pretsit in his Dorians, 1. 1^. Niuppe 
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TDunities ; for, what is the most wonderful of all things, all 
men extol such institutions, but no state thinks proper to imi<r 
tate them. 



CHAPTER XL 

Of the; Lacedsemonian army. 



1. The regulations which I have mentioned are beneficial 
alike in peace and in war ; but if any one wishes to learn 
what he contrived better than other legislators with reference 
to militarj proceedings, he majr attend to the following par-^ 
ticulars. 

2. In the first place, then, the Ephori give the cavalry and 
infantry public notice of the years during which they must 
join the army, as well as the artisans ; for the Lacedaemonians 
provide themselves in the field with an abundance of all those 
things which people use in a city ; and of whatever instru- 
ments^ an army may require in common, orders are given to 
bring some on waggons, and others on beasts of burden, as 
by this arrangement anything left behind is least likely to 
escape notice. 

3. For engagements in the field he made the following ar- 
rangements. He ordered that each soldier should have a 
purple robe and a brazen shield ; for he thought that such a 
dress had least resemblance to that of women, and was excel- 
lently adapted for the field of battle, as it is soonest made 
splendid, and is longest in growing soiled. He permitted also 
those above the age of puberty to let their hair grow, as he 
thought that they thus appeared taller, more manly, and more 
lerrible in the eyes of the enemy. 

4. When they were thus equipped, he divided them into 
MX morse ^ of cavalry and heavy- armed infantry. Each of 

' As axes, hand-mills, kneading-troughs, whetstones, &c. Comp. Cyrop. 
vi. 2. 34. Weiake, 

' The mora consisted originally of four hundred men. But its number 
was afterwards increased. Xenophon speaks of it as consisting of six 
hundred men, Hellen. iy. 5. 11, 12 Ephorus mentioned it as a body of 
five hundred, and Polybius of nine hundred; Plutarch, Pelop. c. 17. Th« 
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these morae of the citizens^ has one polemarch, four centurioiM^ 
eight captains of fifty, and sixteen enomotarchs.' The men 
of these morse* are sometimes, according to the command isooed, 
formed in enomotiae, sometimes hj threes, sometimes by sizes.' 
5. As to what most people imagine, that the arrangement of 
the LacedsBmonians under arms is extremely complex, th^ 
conceive the exact contrary to what is the fact ; for in the 
Lacedaemonian order the officers are placed in the front ranks, 
and each rank is in a condition to perform everything which 
it is necessary for it to perform.^ 6. So easy is it to under- 
stand this arrangement, that no one, who can distinguish one 
man from another, would fail of learning it ; for it is assigned 
to some to lead, and enjoined on others to follow. Shiftings 
of place, by which the companies are extended or deepened, 
are ordered hy the word of the enomotarch, as by a herald ; 
and in these there is nothing in the least difficult to learn. 
7. But how it is possible for men in this arrangement, even if 
they are thrown into confusion, to fight with an enemy pre- 
text has " morae of cayalry and infantry," but the mora appears to have 
been only a battalion of foot. The writer of the article ** Army " in 
Smith's Diet, of Gr. and Rom. Antiquities says that to each mora of in- 
fantry there was atti|,ched a mora of cavalry, consisting at most of one 
hundred men. But for this statement I have not discovered his authority. 
Schneider thinks that iTrTreT^ was a political appellation for a body of men 
that were not necessarily cavalry, and that are in this passage only said 
to have been divided into mxyra, 

' TiDi/ TroXtriKfoi/ /Ltopcui/.] Stobaeus, citing the passage, has ojckirvuSiv, 
which Leunclavius, Morus, Zeune, and Weiske have adopted, and which 
will certainly satisfy most readers better than TroXtrcied/v. 

' The original complement of an enomotia appears to have been twenty- 
five men, including the captain or enomotarch. 

• Tore fiiv dg ivutfioriag, rorf dk tig rpiig, tore dt dg 6$.] These 
words have perplexed the commentators. There appears to have been no 
better explanation of them offered than that of Haas : that dg ivutfioTiag 
is when the men of the enomotia are ranged in single file, with the eno- 
motarch at their head ; tig rptigy when they are three abreast and ei^t 
deep ; tig ^'|, when they arc six abreast and four deep. 

* '0 (TTixog UKaarog travr* ?xwv, haa dtX vaf^x^^^^*] Schneider 
fairly confesses that he does not understand these words. Weiske, with 
Moms, would read irdvra vapix^v, omnia pnettanSy or faciens, making 
the signification to be, that every man in each file imitates exactly what 
the foremost man does ; but in opposition to this change of reading, it may 
be asked why the participle should be active, and the infinltiye middle ? 
Leunclavius 's version has, Et series qtuslibet hahet omnia quibtu repnuen^ 
tatis opus est, Gail translates thus : '* Et chague file porte avee tUt «f 
gvt Im est nicessaire," 
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senting themselves on any quarter alike, it is not so easy to 
understand, except for those who have been brought up under 
the institution of Lycurgus. 8. The Lacedaemonians do with 
the greatest ease what appears extremely difficult to other 
men that are even accustomed to arms. For when they march 
in column, one enomotia follows in the rear of another ;^ and 
if, when th6y are in this order, a body of the enemy shows 
itself in front, orders are given to each enomotarch to bring 
up his enomotia to the front on the left ; and this movement 
is made throughout the whole army, until it presents itself 
in full array against the enemy. But if again, while they ai^ 
in this order, the enemy shoidd show themselves in the rear, 
each rank performs an evolution,^ that the strongest ^ may 
always be presented to the enemy. 

9. But when the commander is on the left, they do not 
in that case consider themselves in a worse condition, biit 
sometimes even in a better ; for if an enemy should attempt 
to encompass them, ho would come round, not on the defence- 
less, but on the armed side. If on any occasion, again, it 
should appear advantageous, for any particular object, that 
the commander should occupy the right wing, they wheel the 
troop towards the wing, and manoeuvre* the main body, until 
the commander is on the right, and the rear becomes the left. 
10. But if, again, a body of the enemy appear on the right, 
marching in column, they do nothing else but turn each cen- 
tury round, like a ship, so as to front the enemy ; and thus 
the century which was in the rear comes to the right. But 
if the enemy approach on the left, they do not allow them to 
come near, but repulse them, or turn their centuries round to 
face the enemy ; and thus again the century that was in the 
rear takes its place on the left. 

* Kar' ovpdv drivov ivtjfioria Kirerai.} A tergo manipularia aeries 
altera aequitur alteram. Latin version in Didot's edition. 

' 'E^cXtrrerot.] Weiske interprets this word by convertitiar, ** turns 
itself/' and Schneider adopts the interpretation. 

' 01 icpar«rrot.] Weiske understands the apxovreg or wpuroiiTdTatt 
mentioned in sect. 5. Much of this account of the Lacedeemonian ftrmj 
is very obscure. 

* 'BifXiiTovm.] See note on this word« sect. 8« 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

Of the Spartan mode of encampment* 

1, I WILL also explain how Ljcurgus directed that a camp 
should be pitched. As the angles of a quadrilateral figure 
,are useless, he formed the encampment in a circle, unless 
there happened to be a mountain to protect it, or unless the 
troops kept a wall or a river behind them. 2, He appointed 
guards during the day, some dose by the camp, looking into 
it ; ^ for these are stationed with reference, not to the ene- 
my, but to their own friends;' as for the enemj, cavalry 
watch their approach from posts from which they command 
the farthest view, 3. If any went out of the camp' at night, 
he directed that they should be watched by the Sciritse ;^ a 
duty which is now performed by the mercenary troqps, [if] 
any of them [happen] '^ to be with the army. As to their 
custom of always going about with spears,^ we may know for 
certain that it is observed for the same reason for which they 
always prohibit slaves from entering the army. That those 

* T&g itkv Trapd rd. SttXa I'tria fiXtvovaaQ,'] Most copies have xp^c 
instead of Trapd. Sturz, Schneider, and Leunclayius agree that ^rXa 
means the camp. 

' 0^ — troXffiiittv ^vtKa, iWSt 6tXwv.] I see no meaning in these words. 
All guards are posted as well witn a view to the enemy as to their friends ; 
they are posted to secure their friends from being surprised by the enemy. 
Gail renders the words, " Ce n'est pas centre Tennemi qu'elles sont 
post^es, mais pour veiller sur Vaim^e" which is certainly of a piece with 
the Greek. 

' *E|a> riig ipdkayyoc.'] That is, l?« r&v 8«rXa»v, *' put of the camp." 
€k)mp. Weiske ad Ages. c. 2, sect* 15. Schneider, 

* So called from Scirus, a town of Arcadia, which the Lacedaemonians 
reduced, and put the men of it into their army as cavalry, using them 
on services of the greatest danger. Weiske, See note on Cyrop. iv. 2. I . 

* There is a hiatus in the original, Weiske supposes that ffv Tvyx4,vmoi 
may have fallen out of the text. 

* I know not that any other writer has spoken of this custom. The 
Lacedaemonians were skilful in the use of the spear, Memorab. iii, 9. 2 ; 
and I suppose that they were accustomed to carry their spears about wit^ 
them in the camp, as a defence against the slaves, who were far superioi 
to them in numbers, and whom they could thus more easily suppress in cam 
of any disturbance ari<ung among them. Wcieke, Schneider refers Ic 
Libanius, Or. de Servitute, Tum. ii. p. 85, ed. Reisk. 
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who retire on necessary occasions do not withdraw farther 
from one another or from the camp than just to such a distance 
as will not cause each other uneasiness, must not excite sur- 
prise in us ; for they observe such caution for self-preserva- 
tion. 

5. They change the position of their camp frequently, with 
the view both of doing damage to their enemies and of serving 
their friends. It is prescribed by law that all the Lacedae- 
monians are to practise gymnastic exercises whenever they 
are in the field ; ^ and they thus acquire a finer appearance 
than they had before, and a more manly air than other men. 
But the space for walking or running must be made not less, 
[and not much greater,] ^ than the space over which a mora 
would extend,' in order that no one may go far away from 
his arms. 6. When the exercises are concluded, the first 
polemarch gives orders for them to sit down ; this serves the 
purpose of a review ; he then orders them to take their break- 
fast, and soon after to relieve the advanced sentinel.^ The 
men then amuse themselves and take rest previously to the 
evening exercises. 8. After these, orders are issued that they 
may take supper, and that, when they have sung a hymn to 
the gods, from whom they have had favourable omens when 
sacrificing, they may repose themselves on their arms. 

That I specify many particulars, no one ought to be sur- 
prised ; for an observer will find very few things that require 
care omitted by the Lacedaemonians in their military regula- 
tions. 

* Saiippe refers to Herodot. vii. 208 ; Plutarch, Lycurg. C. 22. 

* Weiske supposes that something equivalent to the words in bracketg 
has been lost out of the text. 

' If the men in it were placed all in a line. Weiske, 

* Tbv irpooKovov vvoXvioBai.'] Weiske supposes that one of the horse- 
men mentioned in sect. 2 is meant, who was post^ in adrance. He 
wonld read with Leunclavius, diroX^coOOi. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Of the authority and duties of the king in the field. Of the Spartan war* 

fare in general. 

1. I WILL also relate what power and honour Ljcurgns has 
assigned to the king when he is with the army. In the first 
place, the state supports the king on an expedition, and those 
who attend on him ; and the polemarchs pitch their tents 
close hy him, that, being always at hand, they may be the bet- 
ter able to take counsel with him, if they require to do sa 
Three others, also, of the equally privileged citizens pitch 
their tents with him ; and these attend to all the provisions 
for the rest,* that no business of that kind may prevent them 
from attending to military affairs. 

2. But I will go back to describe how the king sets forth 
with the army. He first sacrifices, while still at home, to 
Jupiter and the gods with him^^ and if the omens there be 
favourable, the fire-bearer,' taking fire from the altar, leads 
the way to the confines of the country, when the king again 
sacrifices* to Jupiter and Minerva. 3. When favourable 
omens have been obtained from both these deities, he then 
crosses the boundaries of the country ; and the fire from these 
sacrifices is carried before him, never being extinguished, and 
all kinds of victims^ are taken with him. But whenever 
sacrifice is offered, he always commences that duty before 
daybreak, wishing to be the earliest to gain the good- 
will^ of the god.^ 4. There are present at the sacrifice, the 

* TovroTf .] Regi et tuis. Dativus est commodi. Weiske, 

* Toig <ri>v avrtf,'} AUisque calitibus. Philelphus. 

^ A herald, perhaps the chief of the heralds, whose business it was (o 
carry the fire on the occasion. 

* These are the sacrifices called SiataTripia, mentioned in Hellen. iii, 4. 
3 ; iii. 5. 3 ; iv. 7, *2. Sauppe. 

* As the gocUy which was sacrificed immediately before a battle ; see 
sect. 8, and Plutarch, Lycurg. c. 22. ; the or, which was offered to Mars 
after they had defeated the enemy by able tactics ; and the cock^ which 
was offered to the same deity when they had come off indisputably Tie- 
torious in the field : see Plutarch de Lacedaem. Instit. p. 887. Zmne. 

* UpoXafitavtiv Pov\6f»(vog.'] ** Dans la Tue d'obtenir avant les as- 
tres humains les bienfaits de la diyinit^." GaiL 

' Apollo. 
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polemarchs, the centurions, the captains of fifties, the officers 
of the mercenaries, the captains of the baggage-troop, and any 
one of the military commanders from the towns ^ that chooses. 
5. There are present, also, two of the ephori, who, however, 
take no active part in the proceedings, unless the king calls 
upon them ; but, as they observe what every one does, they 
render the whole company, as is to be expected, more solemn 
in their deportment. When the sacrifice is concluded, the 
king, calling all the officers around him, gives directions as to 
what is to be done -? so that, if you watched all these proceed- 
ings attentively, you would think that other nations engaged 
in military operations without premeditation, and that the 
Lacedaemonians were the only people really skilled in the con- 
duct of war. 

6. If, when the king commences his march, no enemy ap- 
pears, no one goes before him except the SciritSB and the 
cavalry ordered to reconnoitre ; but if they expect that a battle 
will ensue, the king, taking the foremost troop ^ of the first 
mora, and wheeling it round, leads it ofif to the right, until he 
reaches the space between two morsB and two polemarchs.^ 
7. Those who are to be stationed next to these, the eldest of 
the attendants on the royal tent^ draws up ; and these are 
such of the equally privileged citizens as pitch their tents to- 
gether, as well as the augurs, the physicians, the officers of 
the army,^ and the volunteers, if there be any. Thus no par* 
of what is necessary to be done is attended with any difficulty; 
for everything has been previously considered. 

8. The following particulars, too, as it appears to me, 
Lycurgus ordered with great advantage in regarid to contests 
in arms. When a goat is sacrificed,^ the enemy being in 
sight, it is the custom that all the fiute-players who are in 
attendance play on their flutes, and that every one of the 

* 'Xwh T&v TToXeoiv.] The towns of the Spartan periceci seem to be 
meant. See Hellen. iii. 3. 6. Weiake. 

^ Compare Thucyd. v. 66. 

* T6 ayi7/ia.] That is, t6 ^yovfitvov. Baaa, 

* The two posted on the right, we must imderstand. 

* Ilepc rrjv dafioffiav.] Sc. cr/ci^vt/v. Comp. sect. 2, and c. 15, sect. 
4 ; also Hellen. vi. 4. 14. ; iv. 5. 8. 

* Oc rot; erpaTov dpxovTig."] Manso (Sparta, vol. i. p. 234) proposee 
to read dKudtovrie. It is not clear to me who are meant. Weitke* 

^ See Plutarch, Lycurg. c. 22; Pausanias, ix. 13 

q2 
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Laeedsmonians wear a chaplet ; and notice is given that fin 
arms be made bright. It is expected oi the youth to engage 
in batt) 3 with their hair combed,' and with a cheerful lodi 
and fair appearance. 9. They also call out the (urders to the 
enomotarch ; for the voice cannot reach along the whole of 
each enomotia from each enomotarch at the extremity ; but to 
see that all is properly done is the business of the polemaieh. 
10. As to the time when it may seem proper to pitch the can^ 
the king has the direction, as well as the power of pointing 
out the place where it mast be pitched. 

To the king it also belongs to send embassiea^ either to 
friends or enemies. Every one, indeed, when he wishes to do 
anything of consequence, begins by consulting the king. 11. If 
any one comes seeking justice, the king refers him to the 
Hellanodicse ;^ if money, to the paymasters ; if he brings in 
spoil, to the sellers of liie spoiL Things being thus ordered, 
no other duty is left for the king in the field, than to act as 
priest in what regards the gods, and as general in what con- 
cerns men. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Departure firom the discipline of Lyenigus. 

1. '[If any one should ask me, whether the laws of Lycor- 
giis appear to me to continue even at the present time intact, 
I could certainly no longer reply with confidence in the af- 
firmative. 3. For I know that the Lacedaemonians formerly 
preferred to associate together at home, though with moderate 
means, rather than to grow corrupt by governing finreign 
cities, and listening to flatterers. 3. I know that they were 
formerly afraid to let it be known that they were possessed of 

1 TtfvBtft KtKTevKTfuvtft.l Thls is Schneider's emendation. Dindorf 
retains the old reading KtKpiukvt^, Zeune conjectures cccp^iivy i^^f^' 
Weidke, xai KOfifjv SuiKtKpifuvtfi, 

' Weiske calls them Jitdices Lacedannoniorum eaatreiiseSj men who sKt 
as Judges in the camp of the Lacedaemonians ; and compares them to tks 
Roman tribunes. 

' Weiske, Schneider, and Dindorf include this chapter in bracfce^ u 
being either spurious or out of place. 
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gold ; but some at present, I am awar^ are ostentatious of 
possessing it 4. 1 know that for this reason strangers were 
formerly banished from Sparta, and that citizens were not 
allowed to reside abroad, lest they should be initiated in licen- 
tiousness by foreigners ; but now I know, that those who are 
thought the chief men among them have shown the utmost 
eagerness to be constantly engaged in governing some foi*eign 
city. 5. There was a time, too, when they made it their 
study to render themselves worthy to be governors ; but now 
they use far more exertion to obtain rule, than to prove them- 
selves deserving of it. 6. Hence the Greeks formerly used to 
resort to Lacedsemon, and request them to be their leaders 
against those who were convicted of doing wrong ; but now 
many of the Greeks exhort one another to prevent them from 
ever again taking the lead. 7. Yet we must not feel surprised 
that such reproach is thrown upon them, since they evidently 
show themselves neither obedient to the deity,^ nor to the 
laws of Lycurgus.] 



OHAPTER XV. 

Compact between the kings and the people. 

1. I WISH, also, to state what compact Lycurgus instituted 
between the king and the state ; for this is the only govern- 
ment that continues just as it was established at the very be- 
ginning ; other constitutions we may find either changed, or 
at present undergoing change. 

2. Lycurgus, then, appointed that the king should offer all 
the public sacrifices on behalf of the state, as being descended 
from Jupiter, and that he should command the army wherever 
the state should think proper to send it. 8. He allowed the 
king also to receive an honorary portion of the sacrifices offer- 
ed, and appointed him choice portions of land in the teri'itory 
of many of the neighbouring towns, of such an extent that he 
might neither be in want of moderate means, nor be possessed 
of extravagant wealth. 4. That the kings might take their 

' Apollo, who is often called 6 ^wq gar i^oxtiv, as in c. 8, § 5. Weiske, 
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meals ^ in a tent away from home, too, he assigned them a 
public tent, and honoured them with a double portion at din- 
ner, not that they might eat twice as much as others, but that 
they might have it in their power to honour whomsoever they 
pleased with a part of it. 5. He permitted also each oi 
the kings to choose for himself two tent-companions, whom 
they call Pythii.^ He allowed the king, too, to take a pig 
from the brood of every sow, that he might never be in want 
of victims, if it should be necessary for him to consult the 
gods. 6. Near the palace, a lake affords abundance of water; 
and that such a supply is useful for many purposes, those who 
are without it know extremely well. All rise up from their 
seats before the king, except the ephori from their seats of 
office. 7. They take an oath to each other every month, the 
ephori for the state, and the king for himself. The oath on 
the part of the king is, that he will govern according to the 
existing laws of the state ; the oath on the part of the state is, 
that if the king adheres to his word, they will preserve his 
kingdom unshaken. 

8. Such are the honours that are granted to the king in his 
native land, while living, honours not far exceeding those that 
are paid to private individuals ; for Lycurgus did not wish to 
excite a tyrannical spirit in the kings, or to inspire the citi- 
zens with envy of their power. 9. As to the honours which 
are paid to a king when dead, the laws of Lycurgus wish to 
show by them that they have honoured the kings of the Lt- 
''.edaemonians, not as men, but as heroes. 

' "E$ci> (TKrivoXiv.] Publico convictu utantur, non domi cum, familii 
epulentur. Comp. c. 5, sect. 7, and c. 5, sect. 2, 4. Schneider. Scifviir, 
convivariy commorari dum cibum capiunt. See Sturz, Lex. Xen. 

' So called, because their proper business was to go as deputies to oob!- 
suit the oracle at Delphi of which .he original name was Pytho. £•• 
Herod. vL 57. 
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CHAPTER L 



The Athenians adopt judicious measures for maintaining a democratic foim 
of government, $ 1 — 9. The condition of slaves and foreigners' at Athens, 
10—12. Some indolence and corruption among the Athenians, 13. Little 
favour shown hy them to the hip;her order of the people among their allies, 
14, 15. Why the allies are ohliged to hring their law-suits to he tried at 
Athens, 16—18. Their nautical skill, 19, 20. 

1. As to the government of the Athenians,* I do not com- 
mend Ihem for having chosen that form of government, for 
this reason, that, by making such a choice, they chose that 
the lower class should be in a better condition than the upper ; 
for this reason, then, I say, I do not commend them ; but I 
will show that, since this state of things has been adopted by 
them, they support their constitution well, and successfully 
transact other things in which they appear to the rest of the 
Greeks to be in error. 

2. I shall observe, then, in the first place, that in such a con- 
stitution the poor and the plebeian have deservedly greater in- 
fluence than the well-born and the rich ; because it is the 
plebeians that manage the shipping, and that in consequence 
increase the power of the state ; for the pilots and celeustae,^ 

* Sauppe supposes that the abrupt beginning of this treatise indicate! 
that it has been detached from some large work on the merits of tlie vari- 
ous forms of government in Greece. 

* A kind of naval fugle-men, to whose voice and signals the rowers 
kept time. See note on GBcon. c. 21, sect- ^ 
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and captains of fifty rowers, and forecastle-men,^ and ship- 
builders, are those who add strength to the community far 
more than the noble and better class of citizens. Since such 
is the case, therefore, it seems to be but just that all of them 
should have a voice concerning the offices of state, whether the 
election to them be by lot or by show of hands, and that every 
one of the citizens who wishes should have liberty to speak. 

3. In those offices, however, which, from being efficiently or 
inefficiently held, cause safety or peril to the whole common- 
wealth, the people have no desire to participate ; they do not 
expect to be admitted to the office of commander-in-chief or 
of general of the cavalry ; for they are sensible that they are 
more, benefited by not taking upon themselves such offices, but 
allowing the most influential ^ of the citizens to hold them ; 
but whatever posts are held for pay,^ or attended with benefit 
to their families, these the people try to gain. 

4. In the very fact, too, at which some wonder, that they 
everywhere give more weight to the less respectable^ the pocH*, 
and the plebeians, than to those of a higher class, they will 
but prove that they uphold their democratic form of govern- 
ment ; for if the humble, the men of the people, and the lower 
orders prosper and increase in number, they add to the po- 
pular power ; but if the wealthier and higher classes are ad- 
vanced in prosperity, the plebeians establish in authority a 
party opposed to theiurfelves. 5. In every country, indeed, 
the better class of the people is adverse to a democracy ; for 
in the most respectable portion of a community there is the 
least licentiousness and injustice, and the strictest regard to 
honesty ; but among the plebeians the greatest ignorance, in- 
subordination, and vice ; for poverty leads them much more 
to dishonourable practices, and to some men want of instruc- 
tion and knowledge, in consequence of the want of money. ..^ 

^ Upioparai.] Men who stood on the look-out at the prow, Rnd madt 
signals to the steersman. 

* AvvaTtordrovQ.] Ditissimos. Weiske. 

" Mia9o<l>opiassviKa,] We may suppose that the pay is meant whidi 
was given not only to the common people in the assemblies, but to the 
senators and judges. See Demosth. adv. Timocrat. p. 731, ed. Reisk. 
That three oboli were given to the judges in the Helisea for every cause 
that they tried, we see in Pollux, viii. 9. Bribery of judges is mentioned, 
3. 3, sect. 3. Zeune. 

* Schneider and Morus suppose that sonr.ething has dropped out of Cie 
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6. Some peraon may perhaps remark, that they should not 
have allowed all men without distinction to speak in public, 
and offer advice, but only those of the greatest ability and of 
the highest character ; but even in this respect they act with 
excellent judgment, by permitting even the mean to speak ; for 
if the highest class only made speeches and offered their 
opinions, what they say might be of advantage to men like 
themselves, but of no advantage to the plebeians ; but now, 
even the lowest individual of the people, standing up to speak 
if he pleases, can bring to light something that may be bene- 
ficial both to himself and to his equals. 7. Some one might 
ask, " What measure can such a man devise that is likely to be 
beneficial either to himself or to the people ? " but the Atheni- 
ans know that his imperfect knowledge and humble views, if 
attended with benevolence, are more likely to profit the com- 
munity than the talents and wisdom of the higher character, if 
accompanied with dishonest intentions. 

8. tinder such modes of proceeding the constitution may 
not be the very best, but the democratic form of government 
will thus be excellently preserved ; for the people are by no 
means desirous, while the state is well regulated, to be them- 
selves slaves, but to be free and to govern. 1£ the govern- 
ment is bad, they care but little ; for, from that which you 
think a bad condition of government, the people gain both 
strength and freedom. 9. But if you want a really goo(h 
government, you must first see the wisest men make laws for 
the people ; and then the good must punish the bad, and con- 
sult for the interests of the commonwealth, and not allow fellows 
like madmen ^ to offer counsel, and harangue and address the 
public assemblies. In such an excellent state of things, how- 
ever, the plebeians woul^ soon fall into servitude. 

10. The licence allowed to slaves and sojourners at Athens 
is very great ; it is not allowable to strike them, nor will the 
slave yield you the way. For what reason this custom is 

text. Leunclavius and Zeune would insert ivtrm, or something similar, V/ 
which Weiske thinks may be understood. Sauppc has thrust into his 
text iviiaffiQt hebetatio, a conjecture of Hermann s (signifying that want 
of education is a cause of stupidity in men), but the word kveuKnc want& 
authority. 

' Maivoiihovg."] ** We must\mdeT8iB.ndfuriosis8imiIe8," says Schnei- 
der, ** for It cannot be supposed that actual madmen were allowed to 
offer counsel" 
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ffuffered to prevail in the country, I will tell yoa. I' 
it were ususd for the slave, or the sojourner, or the freed 
man to he heaten hj the free citizen, he would often strike 
an Athenian horn, imagining him to he a slave ; for thii 
people of the city wear no better dress than slaves or so* 
journers, nor are they at all superior in personal appear 
ance. 11. Yet if any one feels surprised that they permit 
their slaves to fare luxuriously, and some of them to live even 
magnificently, they may be shown to act even in this respect 
with judgment ; for where a naval power exists, it is neces- 
sary, from pecuniary considerations, to humour the slaves,* 
that we may receive the profit from the work which they per- 
form,* and to indulge them in a liberal way of living ; • 
but where the slaves are rich, it is no longer expedient that 
my slave should fear you ; (at Lacedsemon, indeed, my slave 
fears you ; ) since, if your slave fears me, he will be likely to 
sacrifice what is in his possession,^ in order to escape danger 
to his person. 12. On this account, accordingly, we have 
granted to slaves a certain equality ^ with the free, as well as 
to sojourners with the citizens ; for the state has need of so- 
journers, through vhe great number of trades, and for the ser- 
\ vice of the fleet. 

13. The people have ceased to tolerate those who practise 
gymnastic exercises ^ and cultivate music, thinking that such 
pursuits do not become them, and knowing that the lower class 
are not competent to study such arts. In the furnishing of 
choruses, as well as in the government of the gymnasia, and 

' *Air6 xgriiiaTdiv avdyKrj roiQ drdpairSdoig dovXivitv.'] Propter opes 
et pecuniam indulgere mancipiis, se accommodare ad eonim arbitrium et 
lubidinem. Schneider, 

' "Iva \a€dvutfi6v tSv irpdrrsi tclq dwo^opdc ] This is Dindoif s read* 
ing, from a conjecture of Schneider's. Of the passage a& it stands in 
other editions no sense is to be made. 

• 'EXivO'spovg d(j>itvai.] Not ** to make the siaves free," as Weiske 
imagined, but liberhts vivendi genus permittere^ as Zeune interprets it, 
" to allow them considerable licence as to their mode of life." Satqtpe, 

• And thus will have nothing to give to his master. Zeune, 

• 'lariyopiavj] Properly, " equal liberty of speech ; " but the aignifi- 
cation of the word was extended so as to denote equality in general. 

• Tovf yvfjiifaKofisvovQ — icaraXlXvccv.] KaraXIXviccv, says Weiske, il 
dbrogavit, sustulii. The passage has given great trouble to the commen- 
tators. Zeune thinks the writer means, that the cultivation of gymnastica 
and music was forbidden to the slaves only ; but other critics suppose hiai 
to mean, that it was discountenanced among the lower class generally. 
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the equipment of triremes, they are aware not only that tlie 
rich furnish the expense for the choruses, while the lower 
class of people enjoy the pleasure of them, hut that the rich 
also supply triremes, and preside over the gymnasia, while the 
poor have the benefit of both ; the plebeians are accordingly 
ready to take money for singing, and running, and dancing, 
and serving in the galleys, that they themselves may have 
some advantage, and that the rich may become poorer.^ 

14. As to proceedings in courts of law, they have less re- v 
gard to what is just, than to what is profitable to themselves. / 

As to their allies, those who are sent from Athens over the 
sea to them calumniate the more respectable class, as it appears, 
and manifest dislike for them, knowing that the governors 
must necessarily be hated by the governed ; and if ever, in- 
deed, the rich and influential secure power in the states, 
the government of the people of Athens will be but of Yerj 
short duration. On these accounts, accordingly, they degrade ' i 
the better sort of people, take away their property, banish 
them, and put them to death, but increase the influence of the . 
lower orders. The more honourable of the Athenians, how- 
ever, protect the respectable inhabitants in the allied states, 
being aware that it is for their advantage always to support 
the aristocracy in those communities. 

15. Some person might say, that it is a great support to the 
Athenians that their allies should be in a condition to con- 
tribute money to them. To the plebeians, however, it seems 
to be of much greater advantage that every individual of the 
Athenians should get some of the property of the allies, and 
that the allies themselves should have only so much as to en- 
able them to live and to till the ground,^ so that they may not 
be in a condition to form conspiracies. 

16. The people of Athens seem also to have acted injudi- 
ciously in this respect, that they oblige their allies to make 
voyages to Athens for the decision of their lawsuits. Butv 
the Athenians consider only, on the other hand, what benefits 
to the state of Athens are attendant on this practice ; in the / 
first place, they receive their dues throughout the year from 

* "Iva — 01 wXovmoi vivktrrtpoi yiyviavrcu,'] ** Afin d'am^liorer son 
sort aux d^pens des riches.*' Gaif, 

^ "Offov tfiv Kai epya^f (r^ai.l TarUum quanJtum iia aufficU ad vitam 
tuatetUandam, tU opus in offro/acere poasinL Weiske. 
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the prytaneia ; ^ in the next place, they manage the govern- 
ment of the allied states while sitting at home, and without 
sending out ships ; they also support suitors of the lower (or- 
ders, and ruin those of an opposite character, in their courts 
A of law ; but if each state had its own courts, they would, as 
/ being hostile to the Athenians, be the ruin of those who were 
I most favourable to the people of Athens. 17. In addition to 
\ these advantages, the Athenian people have the following pro- 
fits from the courts of justice for the allies being at Athens ; 
first of aD, the duty of the hundredth^ on what is landed at 
the Peiraeeus affords a greater revenue to the city ; next, who- 
ever has a lodging-house makes more money by it, as well 
as whoever has cattle or slaves for hire ; and the heralds, too^ 
are benefited by the visits of the allies to the city. is. Be- 
sides, if the allies did not come to Athens for law, they would 
honour only such of the Athenians as were sent over the sea 
to them, as generals, and captains of vessels, and ambassa- 
dors ; but now every individual of the allies is obliged to flat- 
ter the people of Athens, knowing that on going to Athens he 
must gain or lose his cause according to the decision, not of 
other judges, but of the people,^ as is the law of Athens; 
and he is compelled, too, to use supplication before the court, 
and, as any one of the people enters, to take him by the hand. 
By these means the allies are in consequence rendered much 
more the slaves of the Athenian people. 

19. Moreover, from the possessions which they hold, and 
the governments which they administer, beyond the borders 
of their country, the Athenians themselves and their followers 
learn almost imperceptibly to row; ; for a man who is often at 
sea must himself, as well as his attendants, take the oar in 
hand ; and he wiU necessarily learn also the names of every- 
thing used in the management of vessels. 20. They become 
good pilots, likewise, as well through the experience gained 
in their voyages, as through exercise ; for some practise them- 

* Money deposited by two parties going to law, and sacrificed by the 
one that lost the cause, being put into the public treasury. What portion 
of it the judges received, is not known. Weiske. 

' 'EKaroffT^, sc. fupiQ. Sauppe refers to Tdg voXKAg iKaToordc. 
Aristoph. Vesp. 658. It was a duty of one per cent. 

' OifK Iv d\\oig ruTiVy dXX' iv rtfi drjfKit.'} That is, as Weiske and 
8auppe understand the words, not before judges of a higher class, but be- 
fore judges chosen from the demos, or lower order of the people. 
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selves in steering a small vessel, others a transport ship, and 
others pass from these to the galleys. The bulk of the people, 
indeed, are able to row as soon as they go on board, from 
having given their attention to rowing all their lives. 



CHAPTER IL 



State of the Athenian land forces ; advantages which they enjoy fron 
having the command of the sea. { 1 — 8. Institutions and regulations for 
the advantage of the people ; other benefits from their naval power, 9 — 16. 
Ease with which treaties are violated or set aside under a democracy, 17. 
The people allow those who are unpopular to be satirized on the stage- 
18—20. 

1. Theib land forces,^ which appear to be by no means in 
good condition at Athens, may be thas characterized. They 
consider themselves to be weaker in this department, and to 
have fewer troops, than their enemies ; but they are superior 
by land to their allies, who pay them tribute ; and they think 
that their land force, if they maintain by its aid a superiority 
over their allies, is sufficient. 

2. From fortune, too, they have some such advantage as 
the following. It would be possible for their subjects, if they 
dwelt on the mainland, to cfllect themselves together from 
small towns, and take the field in a large body ; but as to 
those who are ruled by sea, such as islanders, it is impossible 
Ibr their towns to unite their strength ; for the sea lies be- 
tween them, and their rulers are masters of the sea ; and if it 
were practicable for the islanders to come together secretly 
into one island, they would perish of famine. 3. Whatever 
cities, moreover, are subject to the Athenians on the continent, 
the larger of them are kept in subordination through fear, 
and the smaller through necessity ; for there is no city that j 
does not require to import or export commodities ; and this I 
will be out of its pow^ unless it be obedient to those who ' 
h»ve the mastery at sea. 4. It it possible, also, for the masi- 

I *0w\itik6v.'\ By this word is here meant land forces in general, a{i 
opposed to naval forces. Of the first section of tins chapter the text 
is in a very unsatisfactory'state, and is given differently in different editions. 
I adhere to DindorL 
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ters of the sea to do what is impracticable to those who are 
masters of the knd only ; for instance, to ravage at times the 
lands even of the more powerful ; since they can make a de- 
scent on the coast, where there are either no enemies or bat 
few, and, if a forre come against them, can reembark and sail 
away ; and those who do this find fewer difficulties than those 
who make attacks with a land army. ^^^ 
J 5. Those who have the ascendency at sea, moreover, can 
sail as far from their own country as they please ; while those 
who rule on land can march but a very few days' journey 
from home ; for marches are slow, and it is impossible for 
those who go by land to carry provisions sufficient for any 
considerable length of time. He that goes by land, too, must 
either go through a friendly country, or make his way by 
fighting ; but he who goes by sea may disembark wherever 
he is stronger, and, when he is weaker, may sail along the 
coast of the country until he reaches the territories either of a 
friendly or of an inferior nation. 6. Those again who are power- 
ful by land cannot easily bear blights of the crops, which 
proceed from Jupiter ; but the rulers of the sea can endure 
them with ease ; for the whole of a country does not suffer 
at the same time ; so that provisions come to the rulers of the 
sea from that ground which is in good condition. 

7. If we may allude, in addition, to some smaller advan- 
tages, the Athenians, through their intercourse with other na- 
tions, in consequence of their maritime ascendency, have dis- 
covered various sorts of luxuries ; since whatever is attractive 
in Sicily, or Italy, or Cyprus, or Egypt, or Lydia, or Pontus» 
or the Peloponnesus, or anywhere else, may be collected into 
one spot through enjoying the conmiand of the sea. s. Hear- 
ing all kinds of languages spoken, too, they have selected 
different words from each. The rest of the Greeks have each 
a peculiar language and mode of living and dress, but the 
Athenians have adopted a mixture of fashions from Greeks 
and barbarians. 

9. As to sacrifices, and temples, and festivals, and conse- 
crated groves, the people, knowing that it is impossible for 
every poor man to make offerings and feasts, and have temples, 
and to live in a beautiful and extensive city,* have discovered 

' That is, to secure for himself a fine large city, in which he may dwell 
H 3 can ei\joy such accommodation only with the aid of the rich. 
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by what means these privileges may be secured to them. 
The state accordingly sacrifices many victims at the public 
expense, while it is the people that feast on them, and distri- 
bute them among themselves by lot. lo. Some of the rich, 
indeed, have private places of exercise, and baths, and un- 
dressing-rooms ; but the people construct for their own especial 
use many wrestling-grounds, and dressing-places, and baths ; 
and the vulgar have more enjoyment from them than the few 
and the wealthy. 

11. The Athenians are the only nation among Greeks and 
barbarians that can secure wealth ; for if any state is rich in 
timber for ship-building, where shall they dispose of it, unless 
they gain the favour of the rulers of the sea ? Or if any 
state abounds in iron, or brass, or flax, where shall they dis- 
pose of it, unless they obtain the consent of the lords of the 
sea ? It is, however, from these very materials that our ships 
are constructed ; for from one nation comes timber, from an- 
other iron, from another brass, from another hemp, from an- 
other wax. 12. Besides, such as are our rivals will not allow 
people to carry these things to any other part^ than where 
they themselves command the sea.^ I, without labour, have 
all these benefits from the land by means of the sea ; and no 
other state has any two of these materials ; for the same state 
has not timber and flax, since, where there is abundance of 
flax, the ground is level and woodless ; nor do brass and iron 
come from the same state; nor are any two or three other 
commodities found in the same state, but one state abounds in 
one, and another in another. 

13. Besides, there is near every part of the mainland either 
a projecting shore, or an island lying on the coast, or an 
isthmus, so that those who have the command of the sea may 
make a descent there, and do injury to the inhabitants of the 
continent. 

14. But there is one particular in which they lie under a / 
disadvantage ; for if the Athenians inhabited an island and 
were lords of the sea, they would have it in their power to do 
mischief to others if they pieased, and would suffer no injury 

* Our rivals, if we do not secure the goods, will get possession oi them ; 
they will not allow them to be dispersed about everywhere, but will seize 
upon as large a portion of them for themselves as they can, since they want 
Ihem as waU as we ; but, as we are the stronger, we get the greater shar& 
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from others, as long as they maintained their superiority at 
sea ; nor would their land be ravaged, nor would they fear 
the approach of an enemy. But at present the husband- 
men, and the richer citizens in Athens, are greatly in fear 
of enemies ; though the lower order, being well aware that an 
enemy will burn or devastate nothing belonging to them, live 
in security, and without any apprehension of an enemy, is. 
In addition to this, they would have been free from another 
cause of fear, if they had inhabited an island ; for they would 
never have dreaded that their city might be betrayed, or their 
gates set open, or an enemy let in upon them by a small 
faction ; (for how could such things have happened when thej 
Vdwelt in an island?) nor, had they been islanders, would 
they have had seditions among the people ; for if the people 
were to raise a sedition at present, they would raise it from trust- 
ing in an enemy, with the expectation of bringing them into 
the city by land ; but if they were all islanders, they would be 
free from apprehension on that point. 16. Since, however, 
they have not dwelt in an island from the beginning, their 
practice now is to deposit their property in the islands, trust- 
ing to their power by sea, and allow the lands of Attica to be 
ravaged;^ knowing that, if they concerned themselves for 
their territory, they would lose other things of greater im- 
portance. 

17. It is necessary for states governed by an oligarchy to 
pay strict adherence to alliances and treaties ; and if they do 
not keep their engagements, by whom else can it be sup- 
posed that faith is broken, but by those who made those en- 
gagements ?^ But in regard to engagements which the people 
make, it is possible for any one ^ laying the blame on the indi- 

' AH this is quite absurd. Because the Athenians did so once in the 
< Persian war, and once, to a certain extent, in the time of Pericles, the 
writer speaks as if they were constantly in the habit of doing so. 

^ "H v^' orov ddiKtiv dvofjiara ivb rdv dXiyav oc ffwiOtvroJ] These 
words are quite unintelligible, though Dindorf has left them standing in 
his text. Schneider approves of the correction of Leunclavius, iff' orw 
ddiKiitrOai vofiiaoi tIq, ^ virb t&v 6\iy(ov dl ffvvsOtvro, which Sauime 
would have adopted, with the alteration of vofiiooi to &v vofiioai, had he 
not been attracted by the conjecture of his countryman, Hermann, vf* 
trov adiKfi Avofitirai virb rStv dXiytaVy of which he gives this transla^ 
tion : Ab eoy qui injuriam facitf injustd oritur sic, tU injuria prqficiacatmt 
Mpaucis iUis, qui pepigerunt. 

' This sentence is very obscure. Dindorfs text has Vitoriv aitrif Ivi, 
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vidual who proposed the measure, and put it to the vote, to h 
declare to every one else that he was not present, and that ( 
what was settled by no means pleased him ; they examine ! 
into the matter in a full assembly of the people, and if it does i 
not please them that the measure in question should be car- 
ried into effect, they find innumerable pretexts for not doing 
what they do not wish. And if any harm results from what 
the people have decreed, they complain that a few individuals, 
adverse to the popular interests, have mismanaged the mat- 
ter ; if any good is the consequence, they claim the. credit to 
themselves. 

18. The authorities do not allow jesting on the people in 
comedies, or defaming them, lest they themselves be slan< 
dered; but privately, if a writer wishes to satirize any 
one, they stimulate him to the attempt, as they are sure that 
he who is brought on the stage will in general not be one of 
the multitude, but some rich, or noble, or influential person. 
It is but a few of the poorer and plebeian class that are ever 
exposed on the stage, and these would not be molested unless 
for officiousness, and seeking to set themselves^ above the rest 
of the people ; so that at the ridicule thrown on these they are 
not at all concerned, lo. I say then, that the people at Athens \ 
know very well which of the citizens are good and which are / 
bad ; but, while they know this, they love those who are of 
use and advantage to themselves, even though they be bad, 
and rather entertain a dislike for the better sort, for they do 
not think that the merit which is in them is for the good of 
the people in general, but for their harm. On the other \ / / 
hand, some, who belong to the people by birth, are by no / ' " 
means of a democratic disposition. 

20. I forgive the people themselves their attachment to a 
democracy, for it is pardonable in every one to study his ow u 
benefit ; but whoever is not one of the people, and prefers tc 
live under a democratic rather than an oligarchic form of 
government, is but meditating dishonesty, and knows that 
it is much easier for a knave to escape notice under a de- 
mocracy than under an oligarchy. 

&c. Sauppe preserves the oM reading av r^ The sense seems to r« 
quire i^iffri rtvt nf tvi avaTiOhr^t &c. 
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CHAPTER ni. 

\^liy the allies find a difficulty in getting their suits decided at Athene 
& 1 — 9. The Athenians always favour the democratic party in oAflr 
states, 10, 11. No great danger to be apprehended from me resentment 
of those who have been deprived of office at Athens, 12, 13. 

^ 1. The form of the Athenian government, then, I do not 
commend; but since they have themselves given the prefer^ 
ence to a democracy, they appear to me to preserve tlie de- 
mocratic constitution with ability, adhering to the modes of 

\ proceeding which I have described. 

I see also that some blame the Athenians for this reason, 
that it is sometimes impossible for an individual, after wait- 
ing even a whole year, to settle business with either the 
senate or the people. This delay at Athens, however, arises 
from no other cause than that, from the multiplicity of their 
affairs, they are unable to decide matters with all parties, and 
send them away; 2. for how could they do so, when they have to 
celebrate, in the first place, more festivals than any other dty 
of Greece,* (and during these it is impossible for any one to 
settle any part of the business of the state,) and have besides 
to take cognizance of so many lawsuits, and accusations, and 
examinations of public accounts, that not even all the men in 
the world could attend to them ; while the senate has to 
deliberate frequently about war, frequently about obtaining 
money, frequently about making laws, frequently about oc- 
currences from time to time in the city, and frequently about 
affairs among the allies ; and they must also receive payments 
of tribute, and attend to the state of the dockyards and the 
temples. Is it then at all wonderful that, when they have so 
much business to transact, they cannot readily dispatch Hxe 
business of every individual ? 

^ 3. Yet some say that if a suitor applies to the senate oi tlie 
people with money in his hand, he will get his business done. 

^ Weiske refers to Aristoph. Vesp. 661, where Bdelycleon reckons the 
Attic year as consisting of ten months, the other two months being con- 
sumed in festivals. Sauppe observes, that in Plato's Alcib. ii. c. 19, s 
similar testimony is given to the vast number of the Athenian festivalsy on 
which it is said Uiat they have spent more money than aU the oU^er 
Greeks together 
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I am ready to grant, then, that much is done at Athens with 
the aid of money, and that still more would be done if a 
frreater number offered money; yet I am certain that the 
state is incapable of dispatching all the business of those who 
require attention, however much gold and silver any one 
. might give them. 4. Besides, they must also give sentence 
Sn cases when any one fails * to equip a vessel, or occupies 
any public ground with building ;2 and in addition to all 
these affairs, they must decide between tlie choragi for the 
Dionysia, the Thargelia, the Panathensea, and the Hephassteia,^ 
every year. Four hundred trierarchs are also appointed 
every year, and the people must every year settle causes for 
such of these as require their judgment ; and they must like- , 
wise examine and decide about qualifications for offices, inquire 
into the condition of orphans, and appoint keepers of prisoners, 
all which things must be done every year. a. From time to 
time, too, they must give sentence in cases respecting military 
affairs,^ as well as when any sudden offence is committed, or 
when persons are guilty of any extraordinary outrage, or of 
any impiety. I omit a great number of other matters, but 
the most important have been mentioned, except the settle- 
ment of tribute, which is made in general every fifth year. 
Do you not think, then, let me ask you, that they must give 
careful judgment in all these particulars ? 

6. Some one may say that it is not necessary to settle every- 
thing at once. But if he admits that they must settle every- 
thing, he must surely allow that they must settle it in the 
course of the year. But in the present state of things ^ they 

' That is, any trierarch who has to equip a trireme at his own expense. 
Weiake, 

■ "H KarotKoBoiui n [r6] Stifiotnov.'] Every editor, since Leunclavius, 
has seen that rb must be omitted ; yet all, except Sauppe» retain it. If we 
do not omit it, says Weiske, we must read rov drinoaiov. 

' Dionysia, the feast of Bacchus ; Thargelia, a festival to Apollo and 
Diana, in the month Thargelion ; Panathensa, a festival in honour of 
Minerva; Prometheia, in honour of Prometheus, to commemorate his 
introduction of fire among mankind ; Hephaesteia, in honour of Vulcan, 
celebrated with a torch-race. 

* The reading diadiKaaai Sii (rrpartiaQ is nere retained by Dindorf, 
his translation being, catiste military dtsceptandcB aunt, Schneider and 
Zeune read dorpartiaef a conjecture of Brodaeus. 'Atrrpartias is neglect 
of military service, or exemption from it. 

* 'Qq oifdk vvv it* IviavToVf k. r. X.] It would appear either thai 
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are unable to pass sentences during the year, so as to ched^ 
evil-doers, by reason of the great number of the people. 7. 
Suppose, then, somebody were to observe that they must in- 
deed give judgment, but that the judges might sit in smaller 
bodies. It will then be necessary, if they make several courts 
of justice, that there be but few judges in each court; audit 
will thus be comparatively easy to intrigue * with a small num- 
ber of judges, and to bribe them all to decide with much less 
regard to justice. 8. In addition, we must consider that the 
Athenians have to celebrate festivals, during which they can- 
not try causes in the courts. They keep twice as many feasts 
as any other people keep ; but I am supposing theirs equal to 
those of the people who keep the fewest ;2 and such, then, be- 
. ing the case, I deny it to be possible that affairs at Athens can 
[ proceed otherwise than at present, except that they may set 
aside one thing, and introduce another, by little and little ; 
but to make any great alteration is impossible, without tak- 
ing something from the influence of the democracy. 9. It 
would be possible to devise numbers of plans by which their 
state might be placed in a better condition ; but to discover 
how their democratic form of government is to continue, and 
to determine satisfactorily how they may manage their civil 
affairs better, except, as I just now said, by gradually adding 
or taking away, is not easy. 

10. The Athenians are also thought to show a want of po- 
licy in this respect, that, in states which are divided into 
parties, they favour that of the lower orders. But it is, in 
reality, with judgment that they act thus ; for if they favour- 
ed the better class, they would favour those who are not of 
the same political sentiments with themselves, since in no 
community are the aristocracy friendly to the power of the 

these words are in some way iucorrect, or that something that preceded 
them has dropped out of the text. 

^ MaffKtvdaaaOai.'] To strengthen one's self against the oppo^te 
party by threats, entreaties, bribes, and any other practicable means. 
Weiske. To contrive means to bribe the judges. Zeune, 

' *AXX* lyw fikv TiOrifii laaQ ry dXiyiarac dyovffy ttoXci.] Quanguttm 
effoplures [dies festos] non ponam Hits quos ea civitaa celehrat gum pau' 
cisnmosferiatur. Leunclavius. The meaning of the writer seems to be, 
that, eyen if the Athenians celebrated no more festivals than those who 
celebrate the fewest, they would still not have time to despatch theix 
business. 
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people, to which it is only the lowest orders, in any state, 
that are friendly, as like is always inclined to like. Accord- 
ingly, the Athenians hold to the party that is well disposed 
towards themselves. 

11. Whenever, indeed, they have attempted to support the 
aristocracy, the attempt has not heen of advantage to them, 
but within a very short time the plebeians have been reduced 
to slavery. This happened in the case of the Boeotians ; * and 
also when they took the side of the aristocracy among the 
Milesians, who very soon afterwards revolted from the 
Athenians, and massacred the plebeians;^ and the result was 
similar when they took the side of the Lacedaemonians against 
the Messenians,^ for the Lacedaemonians, within a very short 
period, subjugated the Messenians and made war on the peo- 
ple of Athens. 

12. Some one might perhaps suppose that none are un- 
justly degraded from office at Athens ;^ but I must say that 
there are some who have been degraded unjustly, though cer- 
tainly but few. There would be need of more than a few, 
however, to attack the democracy at Athens;* besides, such 
is human nature,^ that men who suffer degradation justly en- 

» *0 fikv BotwroTff.] The text is here mutilated. "I suspect," saya 
Schneider, " that the allusion is to the unsuccessful expedition of Tol- 
midas against the Boeotian exiles, mentioned by Thucydides, i. 113, 
Diod. Sic. xii. 6, and Plutarch, Life of Pericles, c. 24.*' 

' We may conjecture that reference is here made to the war which the 
Athenians undertook against the Samians when accused by the Milesians, 
as is related by Thucydides, i 115, Plutarch. Pericl. c. 24, Diodorus 
Sicu.us, lib. xii., and by the Scholiast on Aristoph. Vesp. 283. But we 
are not aware that the event of this war, or of the expedition against the 
Boeotians, was such as the text appears to indicate. Schneider, 

* In the third Messenian war, as Weiske supposes, when the Atheni- 
ans were solicited by the Lacedaemonians to assist them in besieging 
Ithome, but, when they came to the place, were told that their services 
were not wanted ; and, being incensed at the insult, took the part of the 
Messenians against the Lacedaemonians, as is related by Thucyd. i. 108. 

* Inasmuch as many of the magistrates are of the lower order (comp. 
sect. 13), who will protect them against injury. 

* Something may be dreaded from these few, especially from those 
who have been degraded unjustly, but they are not numerous enough to 
make much impression on the government. 

* 'Eirti Toi Kai oZnoQ lx«t, k. t. X.] Prteterea etiam iUud cogitare opor* 
tetf in universam ita naturam homini esse consHttUam, <inimum2U6 Am* 
tnanum ita se habere, uti, %c. Schneider. 
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tertain no resentful feelings,^ while those wlio are degraded 
unjustly do entertain such feelings. 13. How then can any 
one suppose that many have been unjustly degraded at Athens, 
where it is the plebeian order that hold offices ? It is from act- 
ing dishonestly in office, and from saying or doing what is 
unjust, that men are degraded at Athens. He who takes this 
into consideration must not apprehend that there is any 
danger to Athens from those who have been degraded. 

*Ev9vfiu<T9ai,] Moveri €ui tram et uUionia ionHUum, 

i mkquid maU^ »ive rea novM, Zeune. 



ON THE MEANS OF IMPROVING THE BEVENUES 



OF 



THE STATE OF ATHENa 



EEMAEK. 

This book is supposed by Schneider, from internal evidence, to 
have been written by Xenophon in his old age, after the one hun- 
dred and sixth Olympiad, or B.ck 363, the year in which the Pho- 
ciSns under Onomarchus were defeated by Philip of Macedon. 



CHAPTEE L 

On the soil of Attica, and the possibility of increasing its revenues. 

1. I AM always of opinion that of whatever character 
governors are, of a similar character also are the governments 
which they conduct. But as some of those who rule at Athens 
have been said to know what is just, no less than other men, but 
have declared that they are compelled, through the poverty 
of the common people, to aet with somewhat of injustice to- 
wards the allied cities,^ I have in consequence set myself to 
consider whether the citizens may by any means be main* 
tained from the resources of their own country, from which 
it is most just that they should be maintained, thinking that, 
if this should be the case, remedy would at once be afforded 
for their wants, and for the jealousy which they incur from 
the other Greeks. 

' Tif vSXtig.'] That is, rdc 9r6Xccc rdg trvfifiaxi^aC' They were 
called cities or states in alliance with Athens, but were in reality subject 
to the Athenian power. 
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2. As I revolved in my mind what I observed, it readilj 
appeared to me that the country is Well qualified by nature to 
afford very large revenues ; and in order that it may be un- 
derstood that I say this with truth, I will first of all give an 
account of the natural resources of Attica. 3. That the 
seasons in it are extremely mild, the products of the soil tes- 
tify ; for such as will not even grow in many countries bear 
fruit in perfection in Attica. And as the land is most pro- 
ductive, so likewise is the sea that surrounds the land ; and 
whatever fruits the gods afford in their several seasons begin 
in this country earliest, and cease latest. 4. Nor is the land 
superior only in things that grow up and decay annually, but 
has also permanent advantages ; for stone is supplied from it in 
^.bundance, from which the most magnificent temples, the most 
beautiful altars, and the finest statues of the gods are made, and 
in which many both Greeks and barbarians desire to partici- 
pate. 6. There are indeed portions of the soil which, though 
sown, will not produce fruit, but which, if they are penetrated 
by digging, will support many more people than if they pro- 
duced corn, as, doubtless by divine dispensation, they contain 
silver beneath the surface ; and though there are many states 
lying near, both by land and by sea, not even the smallest 
vein of silver is found to extend into any one of them. 6. A 
person might not unreasonably suppose that the state is situ- 
ate in the centre, not only of Greece, but of the whole in- 
habited world ; for the further people are from it, the more 
severe cold or heat do they experience ; and whatever travel- 
lers would pass from one end of Greece to the other, must all 
either sail by Athens, or pass it by land, as the centre of their 
circle.* 7. Though it is not surrounded by water, it never- 
theless attracts to itself like an island, with the aid of every 
wind, whatever it requires, and sends away whatever it de- 
sires to export ; for it has sea on each side of it. By land, 
too, it receives many kinds of merchandise, as it is joined to 
the continent. 8, To many states, moreover, barbarians who 

* "Qffirfp kvkXov rSpvovJ] Topvof, according to Hesychius, means " an 
artificer's tool for describing a circle ; ** it appears to have been a sort of 
pencil at the end of a string. But Weiske very properly observes that 
rSpvog must here mean what is fixed in the centre, a stick or thread being 
moved round it to describe the circumference ; and Schneider agrees -with 
him. 
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dwell on their borders cause annoyance ; but states border on 
the Athenians which are themselves at a distance from the 
barbarians.^ 



CHAPTER 11. 

Of the possibility of attracting a greater number of foreigners to sojourn at 

Athens. 

1. Of all these advantages, I think that the land is itself, 
as I said, the cause ; and if to the blessings bestowed by na- 
ture there be joined, in the first place, an attention to the in- 
terests of strangers sojourning in it., (for that source of 
revenue appears to me to be one of th^ best, since strangers, 
while they maintain themselves, and confer great benefits on 
the states in which they live, receive no pension from the 
public, but pay the tax imposed on aliens,)^ such attention 
would seem to me likely to be of the utmost benefit; 2. espe* 
cially if we relieve them at the same time from such imposi- 
tions as, while they are of no benefit to the state, appear to 
cast on them a mark of dishonour, and if we exempt them 
likewise from taking the field as heavy-armed infantry along 
with the citizens ; for the danger which they incur is great, 
and it is a great trouble to them to be away from their 
trades and families. 3. The state would also be much more 
benefited, if the citizens stood by the side of one another in 
the field, than if, as is the case at present, Lydians, and Syri- 
ans, and Phrygians, and other barbarians from every nation be 
amalgamated with them. 4. In addition, too, to the good at- 
tendant on the exemption of strangers from joining the army, 
it would be an honour to the country for the Athenians to be 
seen to trust to themselves in the field of battle rather than to 
foreigners. 5. While we give a share, moreover, to foreigners 

' States that border on Attica, lying between it and the barbarians, are 
at a great distance from them ; and Attica itself, and its capital Athens, 
must be at a still greater distance. 

* MeroUiov.] A tax of twelve drachmae annually on every forez^ex 
lesiding at Athens 
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of other privileges which it is proper to share with them, we 
should be likely in my opinion, if we gave them admission also 
into the cavalry, 4o render them better disposed towards us, and 
to increase the strength and greatness of our country. 6. Be- 
sides, as there are within the walls many pieces of ground* 
for building, vacant of houses, I think that if the state were to 
allow them to become the property of those who might build 
upon them, and who, on applying for them, might seem to be 
deserving, a greater number of respectable persons would by 
that means become desirous of a settlement at Athens. 7. l£ 
we should institute an order of guardians of foreigners^ also^ 
as we have one of guardians of orphans, and some honour 
should be conferred on such of them as should bring in the 
greatest number of foreigners, such a plan would make the 
foreigners more contented under us, and, as is likely, all who 
have no residence in any other city ^ would eagerly seek a 
settlement at Athens,^ and would thus increase the public 
revenue. 



CHAPTER m. 



Of granting priyileges to merchants, and the benefits to be ezpeeted from 

increased traffic. 

1. In proof that the city is extremely pleasant and lucrative 
as a place of trade, I will mention the following particulars. 
In the first place, it has the finest and safest harbours for 
vessels, where navigators may moor and rest in case of a 
storm. 2. In the next place, merchants, in most other cities, 

^ Foreigners were excluded from the cavalry. Comp. Hipparch. c 9 
sect. 6. 

' OiKSniSa.] Loci apti ad recipiendas et susHnendas domos, isWeiske's 
interpretation. The kox before it should be struck out, as Dindorf and 
Sauppe observe. 

* People who have been banished from their own cities, or whose cities 
have been destroyed or fallen into decay. 

♦ *A9rivri9iv.'\ Weiske and Schneider would read 'AO^vytn, but 
*A9{)vi[\9iv, " from Athens," may, as Sauppe observes, be understood m 
equivaient to '* from the Athenians." 
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must barter one commodity for another ; for the inhabitants 
use money that will not pass beyond the limits of the country ; 
but at Athens, while there is abundance of goods, such as 
people require, for exportation, still, if merchants do not wish 
to barter, they may carry off an excellent freight by taking 
away our silver, for wherever they dispose of it, they will 
always gain more than its original value. 

3. If we should propose rewards, however, for the judges of 
the tribunal of commerce,* to be given to such as should decide 
points of controversy with the greatest justice and expedition, 
so that persons who wished to sail might not be detained, a 
still larger number of people would by that means be brought 
to trade with us, and with greater pleasure. 4. It would be 
for our advantage and credit also, that such merchants and 
shipowners as are found to benefit the state by bringing to it 
vessels and merchandise of great account should be honoured 
with seats of distinction on public occasions, and sometimes 
invited to entertainments ; for, being treated with such re- 
spect, they would hasten to return to us, as to friends, for the 
sake, not merely of gain, but of honour. 6. The more people 
settled among us and visited us, the greater quantity of mer- 
chandise, it is evident, would be imported, exported,^ and sold, 
and the more gain would be secured, and tribute received. 
6. To effect such augmentations of the revenue, it is not neces- 
sary for us to be at any cost but that of philanthropic ordi- 
nances and careful superintendence. 

For securing whatever other revenues seem likely to come 
in to us, I know that there will be need of a fund. 7. Yet I 
am not without hope that the citizens will readily contribute 
for this purpose, when I reflect how much the state con- 
tributed at the period when it assisted the Arcadians under 
the command of Lysistratus,^ and how much under that of 

' Ty Tov Ifiiropiov ^pxy«] The judges that composed this court seem 
to have been the vavroSiKai^ whose office appears to have been abolished 
about the time of Philip of Macedon, their business being transferred to 
the thesmothetse. See Boeckh, Pub. Econ. of AUiens, 1, § 9, p. G9. 

■ The words Kai l^dyoiro Dindorf would very properly expunge, as 
they are the same in signification with Kai kKvifivoiro, immediately fol- 
lowing. 

' I have not found this general named either by Xenophon in his 
Hellenics, or by any other historian of the affairs of that period ; bu 
the expedition of the Athenians must be placed before the battle of 
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Hegesilaus.^ 8. I know also that galleys have often been sent 
out at great expense, galleys which were built when it was 
uncertain whether the result of the expedition would be for 
better or for worse, though it was very certain that the con- 
tributors would never receive back what they had paid, or 
even recover any portion of it. 9. But at present the citizens 
can acquire no gains so creditable as those from what they 
may contribute for this fund ; for to him whose contribution 
shsdl be ten minae, about the fifth part will return as interest 
from the fleet, as he will receive three oboli a day ; ^ and to 
him whose contribution shall be five minae, there will be a 
return of more than the third.' 10. The most of the Athen- 
ians, assuredly, will receive annually more than they have 
contributed ; for those who contribute a mina will have an 
income of almost two minae,* and will have it in the city, being 
an income, too, that appears the safest and most durable of 
human things, li. I think too, for my own part, that if the 
benefactors to our state were to have their names enrolled for 
transmission to posterity, many foreigners would give us their 
contributions, as well as some whole cities, through a desire for 
3uch enrolment. I should expect also that kings and other 

Mantinea, as indeed the order in which Xenophon names the two generals 
indicates. Schneider. We may infer that the expedition under Lysis- 
tratus was undertaken after the alliance made by the Athenians with the 
Arcadians, 01. ciii. 3, as related by Xenophon, Helleu. yii. 4. 2, and 
Diodorus Siculus, xv. 77. Sauppe, 

^ That this expedition under Hegesilaus took place Olymp. civ. 2, is 
shown by Boeckh, ii. 145. Sauppe. 

' A mina was equal to six hundred oboli, or £4 1«. Sd, of our 
money, the obolus being equal to three half-pence and half a farthing. 
Hussey's Essay on Ancient Weights and Money, ch. iii. As ten mina 
were equal to six thousand oboli, if a contributor received three oboli a day 
for three hundred and sixty days, he would receive in all one thousand 
and eighty oboli, which would be something less than the fifth part of the 
ten minae. 

' If a contributor gave five minae, or three thousand oboli, and received 
three oboli a day for three hundred and sixty days, he would receive in 
all one thousand and eighty oboli, which would be a little more than the 
third part of the sum contributed. Each contributor was to give, it 
would appear, according to his means, and all to receive the same remu- 
neration. 

* If they contribute a mina, or six hundred oboli, and receive one 
thousand and eighty oboli, they will receive nearly two minee, equal to 
twelve hundred oboli. 
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sovereign princes and satraps would feel a desire to partici- 
pate in so gratifying an acknowledgment. 

1 2. When a fund is established, it will be for the honour 
and interest of the state to build lodging-houses, in addition 
to those at present existing round the harbours, for the ac- 
commodation of seamen ; and it would be well, also, to build 
others for merchants, in places convenient for buying and sell- 
ing, as well as public houses of entertainment for all that 
come to the city. is. If, moreover, houses and shops were to 
be erected for retail dealers, at the Peiraeeus and in the city, 
they would not only be an ornament to the city, but a great 
accession of income would be derived from them. 14. It 
seems to me, likewise, proper to try whether it be possible for 
the state, as it possesses public war-galleys, to have also public 
vessels for conveying merchandise, and to let them out for 
hire, upon persons giving security for them, as is the case with 
other things belonging to the public ; for if this should appear 
practicable, a large income might be derived from that source. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Of the extent of silver mines in Attica, J 1—12. How they may be rendered 
profitable to the state, 13 — 33. Bephes to objections that may be made 
to the plans proposed, 34—62. 

1. Should our silver mines, too, be managed as they ought 
to be, I consider that great profits might be drawn from them, 
in addition to our other revenues. To those who do not 
know their value, I should wish to make it known ; for, when 
you know this, you will be the better enabled to form plans 
for arrangements respecting them. 2. That they were wrought 
in very ancient times is well known to all ; for assuredly no 
one attempts to specify at what time they began to be formed. 
But though the earth containing silver has been so long dug and 
cast up, consider how small a portion the heaps which have been 
thrown out are of the hills that remain still in their natural 
state, and that contain silver underneath them. 1. Nor does 
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the space of ground that is dug for silver appear to be at all 
diminished, but to be perpetually extended in a wider circuit ; 
and during the time that the greatest number of men were in 
the mines, no one was ever in want of occupation, but there 
was. always more work than enough for tlie hands employed. 
4. At the present time, too, no one of those who have slaves 
in the mines is diminishing the number of them, but is indeed 
continually adding to it as many as he can ; for when but few 
ai*e engaged in digging and searching, little treasure is found ; 
but when many are employed, a far greater quantity of silver ore 
is discovered ; so that in this occupation alone, of all those that 
I know, no one envies those that extend their operations.^ 

6. All persons that have farms would be able to say how 
many yokes of oxen, and how many workmen, would be 
sufficient for their land; and if they send into their fields 
more than are necessary, they consider it a loss ; but in the 
mining operations for silver, they say that all are constantly in 
want of workmen. 6. For the consequence is not the same 
in this case as it is when there are numbers of workers in 
brass, and when, as arffeles made of brass then necessarily 
become cheap,^ the workmen are ruined, nor is it the same 
as when there are excessive numbers of blacksmiths ; or as 
when there is abundance of corn and wine, and when, as the 
fruits of the earth are cheap, agriculture becomes unprofitable, 
so that many farmers, quitting their occupation of tilling the 
ground, betake themselves to the employments of merchants, 
or inn-keepers, or bankers ; but, in regard to the silver mines, 
the more silver ore is found, and the more silver is extracted, 
the greater is the number that devote themselves to mining. 

7. Of furniture, when people have got enough of it for their 
houses, they do not rnuch care for buying additional supplies ; 
but nobody has ever yet had so much silver as not to desire 

' Oitdh ^9ovH ovdtiQ toIq iTrnrKtvatioiikvoiQ.'] The commentators have 
been much in doubt as to the meaning of these words, Sturz seems to 
give the right interpretation : novam laboris atque aded Iticri tnateriam 
tibi parantibtts. " Un nouvel entrepreneur ne fasse point d*ombrage anz 
anciens." Gail. The field is large enough for all, and the more are em- 
ployed ill it, the more money accrues to the state. 

' 'A^tMV yivofiivuivJ] The word* d^ioQ is here used in a not very 
common signification, that of cheap, easy to be bought, Suidas, under 
the word a|t(ur<pov, says that d^iog was used by the Attics for et^vog^ 
ftnd the same is said by Moeris. 
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an increase of it; and if people have a superabuDdance, 
they hoard it, and are not less delighted with doing so than 
with putting it to use. 8. When communities, too, are in 
the most flourishing condition, people have very great use for 
money ; for the men are ready to be at expense for beautiful 
arms, or fine horses, or magnificent houses or furniture ; ^ and 
the women are eager for expensive dresses and golden orna- 
ments. 9. When communities, on the other hand, are in 
distress, whether from scarcity of corn or from the effects of 
war, they are still more in want of money, as the land lies 
uncultivated, both for purchasing provisions and for paying 
auxiliary troops. 

10. If any one should say that gold is not less useful for 
such purposes than silver, I do not dispute the truth of the 
assertion ; but I am aware at the same time that gold, if it 
shows itself in great quantities, becomes much less valuable, 
and renders silver of a higher price, ii. These remarks I 
have made with a view that we should send with confidence 
as many workmen as possible into the silver mines, and should 
with confidence continue our operations in them, fully trust- 
ing that the silver ore is not going to fail, and that silver will 
never lose its value. 12. The state, however, appears to me 
to have known this long before I knew it ; for it allows any 
foreigner that pleases to work in the mines, on paying the same 
duty as the citizens.^ 

13. But that I may make the subjects still more clear with 
reference to the maintenance of the citizens, I will state how 
the mines may be managed so as to be most beneficial to the 
country. For what I am going to say, however, I do not 
desire to court admiration, as if I had found out something 
difficult to be discovered ; for part of what I shall state we 
all at present see before us, and the condition of things in 
times past, we hear, was of an exactly similar character. 14. 
But we cannot but feel surprised that the state, when it sees 
many private individuals enriching themselves from its re- 
sources, does not imitate their proceedings ; for we heard long 

* JLaraffKivaQj] Sturz very properly considers that this word here 
means supellex, cultiia adium. Leunclavius renders it by atructuras, and 
Gail by ** un grand train." 

* Both paying the twenty-fourth part of the profits, which they derived 
from the mmes. See Boackh, i. 155^332; ii. 78. Sauppe. 
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ago, indeed, at least such of us as attended to these matters, that 
Nicias the son of Niceratus kept a thousand men employed in 
the silver mines, whom he let on hire to Sosias of Thrace, cm 
condition that he should give him for each an obolus a-day, free 
of all charges ; and this number he always supplied undiminish- 
ed. Hipponicus also had six hundred slaves let out at the 
same rate, which brought him in a clear mina a-day ; ^ Phile- 
monides had three hundred, which brought him half a mina ; 
and others had other complements of slaves, according, I sup- 
pose, to their respective resources. 16. But why should I 
dwell upon former times, when there are numbers of men in 
the mines let out in the same manner at present ? 17. And 
if what I propose be carried into effect, the only new point in 
it would be, that as private individuals, by the possession of 
slaves, have secured themselves a constant revenue, so the 
state should possess public slaves, to the number of three for 
each Athenian citizen.^ 

18. Whether what I propose is practicable, let him who 
chooses, after considering every point of it, pronounce a judg- 
ment. A.S to the price for slaves, it is evident that the state 
can procure it better than private individuals. It is easy 
for the senate to issue a proclamation that he who will may 
bring his slaves, and then to buy all that are brought. 19. 
When they are bought, why should not any person be as will- 
ing to hire slaves from the state as from a private individual, 
if he is to have them on the same terms ? At least they hire 
from the state consecrated grounds, and temples, and houses, 
and farm the public taxes.^ 20. That the slaves purchased 
for the public may be kept safe, the state may require sureties 
from those who hire them, as they require them from those who 
farm the taxes ; and it is indeed much easier for him who farms 
a tax to defraud the public than for him who hires slaves. 21, 
For how can any one identify the public money that is embez- 
zled, when private money is exactly like it ; but as for slaves, 
when they are marked with the public mark, and when a pen- 
alty is denounced against him who sells or exports them, how 

* The mina being six hundred oboli. See note on c. 3, sect. 9. 

• So that each Athenian citizen, says Weiske, might hire three slarei 
from the government, paying the government for their services. 

» On this subject see Boeckh, 1. 325—321 ; Wachsmuth, ii. 1, 129, 151 
Meier et Schoera. p. 516 ; Arnold.. Thucyd. iii. 50. Satippe, 
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could any one steal them ? So far, therefore, it will appear 
to be possible for the state to acquire and to preserve slaves. 

22. But if any one doubts whether, after a great number of 
workmen have been procured, a great number^ of persons 
will also present themselves to hire them, let him be of good 
courage, reflecting that many of those who already possess 
slaves will still hire those belonging to the public, (for there 
is plenty of work to employ them), and that many of those 
engaged in the works are growing old, while there are many 
others, both Athenians and foreigners, who would neither be 
able nor willing to engage in corporeal labour, but who 
would gladly gain a subsistence by applying their minds to 
the superintendence of the business. 23. H at first, then, 
a thousand two hundred slaves be collected, it is probable 
that, with the income from that number a complement of not 
less than six thousand might in five or six years be obtained ; 
and if, of this number, each brings in a clear obolus, the 
profit will be sixty talents a year,^ 24. If of those sixty 
talents twenty be devoted to the purchase of more slaves, the 
state will be at liberty to use the other forty for whatever 
other purpose it may think proper; and when the number 
of ten thousand slaves is made up, the yearly revenue from 
them will be a hundred talents. 

25. That the state will receive * even a far greater profit 
than this, those will agree with me in thinking, who remem- 
ber, if there are any that still remember, how great a height 
the income from the slaves reached before the occurrences at 
Deceleia.* The fact, also, that, though innumerable work- 
men have been perpetually employed in the mines, their pre- 

1 Schneider thinks that oif should be inserted before the second ttoXXoI 
in the text ; and Sanppe agrees with him. My translation is somewhat 
forced, to suit the absence of the negative. 

' Six thousand slaves will bring in six thousand oboli a day, and thus, 
if we reckon three hundred and sixty days to the year, the annual income 
from them will be two million one hundred and sixteen thousand oboli, 
which sum, divided by thirty-six thousand, the number of oboli in a 
talent, will give sixty talents. 

' ^e^tTai.] The nominative case is froXiQf as Sauppe observes ; agi' 
tur enim de civitaie et ejus reditibtu. 

* Zeune supposes that the occupation of Deceleia by the Lacedaemo- 
nians is meant, in the nineteenth year of the Peloponnesian war, when 
twenty thousand of the Athenian siares deserted to the enemy, as is re« 
jited by Thucydides, vii. 27 

▼OL. 111. 8 
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sent condition is not at all different from that in which our 
forefathers rememher them to have been, affords me additional 
support for this supposition. 26. Indeed, all that is now done 
in the mines testifies that there can never be a greater num- 
ber of slaves there than the works require; for those who an 
employed in digging find no limit to the depth or ramificationi 
of their works. 27. To cut in a new direction is assuredlj 
not less practicable now than it was formerly ; nor can anj 
one saj, from certain knowledge, whether there is more silver 
ore in the parts which have been opened than is to be fomid 
in those which are undisturbed. 28. Why then, some ose 
may ask, do not many make new cuttings now, as of old ? It 
is because those engaged about the mines are now poorer; 
for it was but lately that they began to be wrought again ; 
and great risk is incurred by a person commencing new 
operations; for he indeed that finds a profitable field of 
labour becomes rich, but he who does not find one loses all 
that he has expended ; and into such risk the men of the pie- 
sent day are by no means willing to run. 

30. I think, however, that I am able to give some ad- 
vice with regard to this difficulty also, and to show how 
new operations may be conducted with the greatest safety. 
There are ten tribes at Athens, and if to each of these the 
state should assign an equal number of slaves, and the tribes 
should all make new cuttings, sharing their fortune in com- 
mon, then, if but one tribe should make any useful discovery, 
it would point out something profitable to the whole; 31^ but 
if two, or three, or four, or half the number should make 
some discovery, it is plain that the works would be more 
profitable in proportion ; and that they should all fail is con- 
trary to all the experience of past times. 32. It is possible 
also for private individuals to unite and share their fortunes 
together, and thus to venture with greater safety ; and yon 
need entertain no apprehensions either that the public com- 
pany thus constituted will injure the private adventurers, or 
that the private adventurers will inconvenience the public 
company ; but as allies in the field of battle, the greater the 
number in which they meet, render one another proportion- 
ately stronger, so the greater the number that are employed 
in the mines, the more gain will they acquire and bring to 
the state. 
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33. I have now stated how I think that public matter 
may be arranged, so that sufficient maintenance may be se- 
cured from our common resources for the whole body of the 
Athenian people. 

34. If any of us, considering that there will be need of vast 
funds for all these works, think that sufficient money will 
never be contributed, let them not be cast down through that 
apprehension. 35. For there is no necessity that all these 
things should be done at once, or else no profit will result from 
them ; but whatever buildings are erected, or ships constructed, 
or slaves purchased, the proceedings will straightway be at- 
tended with profit. 36. It is indeed more advantageous that 
such things should be done gradually than that they should 
all be done at once ; for if we were to build all together, we 
should do our work at greater cost and with less efficiency 
than if we were to build by degrees ; and if we were to get 
a vast number of slaves at once, we should be compelled to 
buy them in worse condition and at a higher price. 37. Pro- 
ceeding however according to our ability, we may continue 
any operations that have been weU planned, and if any error 
has been comnutted, we may take care not to repeat it. 38. 
Besides, if everything were to be done at once, it would be 
necessary for us to procure means for everything at the same 
time ; but if part be done now, and part deferred, the incom"' 
ing revenue may assist in obtaining what is necessary for 
future proceedings. 

39. But as to that which appears to everybody most to be 
apprehended, I mean that, if the state purchase an extraordi- 
nary number of slaves, the works may be overstocked, we 
may feel quite free from that apprehension, if we do not send 
into the mines every year a greater number than the opera- 
tions require. 40, Thus it appears to me that the way in 
which it is easiest to pursue these plans is also that in which 
it is best. But if, again, you think that, on account of the 
contributions made during the present war, you are unable to 
contribute anything further, you must, whatever sum of 
money the taxes brought in before the peace, conduct the ad- 
ministration with that exact sum during the next year, and 
whatever additional sum they may bring, through peace having 
taken plaCe, through attention being paid to the sojoumera 
and merchants^ through more conmiodities being imported 

8 2 
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and exported in consequence of a greater number of people 
resorting to us, and through the sale of goods being increased 
at the harbour, jou must take that sum and appropriate it in 
such a waj that the revenues may be advanced to the utmost 
41. If, however, any feel apprehensive that this course, if 
war occur, will prove ineffectual, let them consider that, even 
if war should break out, it will be far more formidable to 
those who attack us than to our state. 42. For what acquisi- 
tion would be more useful for war than a great number of 
people, since they would be able to man many of the public 
vessels, while many of them also, serving for the public on 
land, would offer a powerful resistance to the enemy, provided 
that we do but treat them well ? 

43. I consider, too, that even if war takes place, it is possi- 
ble to prevent our mines from being abandoned ; for there is, 
we know, a fortress near the mines at Anaphlystus, on the sea 
towards the south, and another at Thoricus, on the sea towards 
the north ;^ and these two are distant from each other about 
sixty furlongs. 44. If, then, a third fort should be built be- 
tween these on the summit of Besa, the workmen might then, 
retire into some one of all these fortresses, and, if thej 
should see an enemy approaching, it would be but a short 
distance for each to retreat to a place of safety. 45. Should 
even an overpowering number of enemies come, they would, 
doubtless, if they found corn, or wine, or cattle, without the 
works, carry them off ; but if they even occupied the mining 
ground, of what more would they possess themselves than a 
heap of stones ? 46. But how, indeed, could our enemies ever 
make an inroad on our mines ? for the city of Megara, which 
is nearest to them, is distant much more than five hundred 
stadia ; and Thebes, which is the nearest city after Megara, 
is distant much more than six hundred. 47. If they should 
advance upon the mines, then, from any part in that direction, 
they will be under the necessity of passing by the city of 
Athens ; and if they come in small numbers, it is probable 
that they will be cut off by the cavalry and the guards of the 
frontier ;^ while it is difficult to imagine that they will march 

^ Anaphlystus and Thoricus were two aemi of Aiiica,, lying towards the 
vea-costst eastward from Athens. Besa, or Beseis, was anoUier demua, 

' ^Xtrb 'jTtpiTrSXutv.'] The vtpivdXoi were mostly yomig men of Athena^ 
lietween the ages of eighteen and twenty, who were sent out to learn tha 
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out with a large force, leaving their own country unguarded ; for 
the city of Athens would be much nearer to their cities, than 
they themselves would be when they are at the mines. 48. But, 
even if they should come in great force, how could they stay, 
when they would have no provisions? since, should they go 
out to get provisions in smsdl .parties, there would be danger 
both to those who went out for provisions, and to those who 
remained behind to fight ;^ and, if their whole force went out 
foraging on every occasion, they would be besieged rather 
than besiegers.^ 

49. Not only the profit from the slaves, then, would increase 
the resources of the city, but, as a vast number of people 
would collect about the mines, there would also arise a great 
income from the market held there,^ from the rent of the 
public buildings around the mines, from the furnaces, and from 
all other sources of that kind. so. Our city, too, if it be thus 
supported, will become extremely populous, and land about 
the mines will grow as valuable to those who possess it there 
as to those who have it around Athens. 5i. Should all in- 
deed be done that I have proposed, I maintain that the state 
will not only be better supplied with money, but will be more 
quiet and orderly, and better prepared for war. 52. For those 
who are appointed to exercise the youth would discharge 
their duties in the gymnasia with greater care, as they would 
then receive more pay than those now receive who act as 
gymnasiarchs for the torch-race ;* and those who are sent to 
be stationed in garrisons, as well as those who are to serve as 

rudiments of warfare as a kind of military police on the outskirts of the 
country. Pollux, yiii. 106 ; Photius, sub voce. They are the same tliat 
are said, in sect 52, ^epiTroXciv Ttjv %(i>pav. 

* Tlipi &v dyiDvitovrai.'] An abbreviation, says Sauppe, for ^epc tcV' 
Tiav oi ayutvi^ovTai. 

* That is, they would be like besieged troops lying inactive, in want of 
provisions, and forced to be content if they escaped suffering from hunger. 
Weiske. 

' 'Aw* dyop&c TTJc Utivov oi5.] The words rrie Ixelvov, though mani- 
festly corrupt, are yet retained by Dindorf in his text. I follow Leun- 
clavius*s conjecture, ttjq Ikci ovtrtis* 

* Oi re ydp raxOivTiQ yufivdZitr^ai — yvfAvafnapxovjiivoi.'] I consider 
Uiat Gail must be right in his notion of the sense of these words : *' Les 
intendans des exercices gymniques, jouissant d'un sort plus honn^te que 
ceux qui pr^ident aux exercices de toifches, se montreront plus assidui 
& leurs fonctions." Leunclavius, however, renders yvfivdZ^iaQai ^* se ex* 
ercere," and yvfiva<rtapxovfi€voi ** qui gymnasiarchse parent.*' . 
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peltastSy and to keep guard round the country,^ would pe^ 
form all their occupations more efficiently, if pay were gifn 
them for each of their duties. 



CHAPTER V. 

Necessity of peace for the maintenance and improyement of t|ie TeTemis. 

1. But if it appears evident, that, if the full revenues from 
the state are to be collected, there must be peace, is it not 
proper for us also to appoint guardians x>f peace ?^ for such an 
office, if established, would render the city more agreeable for 
all men to visit, and more frequented. 2. Should any persooi 
imagine, however, that if our state continues to maintam 
peace, it will be less powerful, and esteemed, and oelebmted 
through Greece, such persons, in my opinion, entertaiii an 
unreasonable apprehension; for those states, assuredly, are 
most prosperous, which have remained at peace for the long- 
est period ; and of all states Athens is the best adapted bj 
nature for flourishing during peace. 3. Who, indeed, if the 
city were in the enjoyment of peace, would not be eager to 
resort to it, and shipowners and merchants most of all? 
Would not those who have plenty of corn, and ordinary wine, 
and wine of the sweetest kind, and olive oil, and cattle, flock 
to us, as well as those who can make profit by their ingenuity 
and by money-lending ?^ 4. Where would artificers, too, 
and sophists, and philosophers, and poets, and such as study 
their works, and such as desire to witness sacrifices, or re- 
ligious ceremonies worthy of being seen and heard, and such 
as desire to make a quick sale or purchase of many com- 
modities, obtain their objects better than at Athens ? 5. If no 

* TlspiTToXtXv Ttiv yarpctv.] See note on sect. 47. 

' £ipi}vo0Aajrac.J A sort of commissioners who might see that !<>> 
reigners resident in the coimtry suffered no wrong, and ascertain ihaX 
every means was taken for maintaining peace. 

* ApyvpiiftJ] ' Acting as trapezitcB or bankersj or using any means ii 
get money by the aid of money. 
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one can answer in the negative to these questions, and yet 
some, who desire to recover the supreme dominion for our 
state, think that that end would be effected better by war 
than by peace, let them contemplate, first of all, the Persian 
invasion, and consider whether it was by force of arms or by 
good offices to the Greeks that we attained the head of the 
naval confederacy, and the management of the treasury of 
Greece.^ 6. Besides, when our state, from being thought to 
exercise its power too tyrannically, was deprived of its supre- 
macy, were we not then also, after we abstained from en- 
croachment, again made rulers of the fleet by the unanimous 
consent of the islanders ? * 7. Did not the Thebans, in con- 
sideration of the benefits which they had received, allow the 
Athenians to lead them ?^ Even the Lacedaemonians, not from 
being forced, but from having been assisted by us, allowed 
the Athenians to settle matters as they pleased respecting the 
supreme command.^ 8. And at the present time, through the 
disturbances prevailing in Greece,^ it seems to me that an 
opportunity has offered itself to our city to attach the Greeks 
to it again without difficulty, without danger, and without 
expense ; for we may endeavour to reconcile the states that 
are at war with one another, and we may try also to unite 
such as are divided into factions. 9. If you should make it 
evident, too, not by forming warlike confederacies, but by send- 
ing embassies throughout Greece, that you are anxious for the 
temple at Delphi to be free as it was formerly, I think it would 
not be at all ^rprising if you should find all the Greeks ready 
to agree, and to form confederacies and alliances with you, 
against those ^ who sought to gain the mastery over the Delphic 

' The Athenians bad the appointment of the HellenotamuSf the officers 
who had charge of the contributions of the Grecian states for the Persian 
war. Thucyd. I. 96 

' After the battle of Leuctra, or, as-Boeckh thinks (II. 144), somewhat 
sooner, about the third or fourth year of the hundredth Olympiad. 

' To what period this refers, is uncertain. 

* This doubtless refers to what took place in the fourth year of the 
hundred and second Olympiad; see Hellen. vii. L Schneider, See also 
Diod. Sic. XV. 67. 

* Referring to the state of things after the battle of Mantineia, Olymp. 
civ. 2. See the conclusion of Xenophon's Hellenics. Schneider. 

* Zeune understands the Thebans, from Justin, b. viii. The Phocians 
under Philomelus had taken possession of the temple ; and the Thebans 
rose in opposition to them, and were i^r a time supported by Philip and 
the Macedonians. Schneider, 
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temple when the Phocians relinquished it. lo. If you indicsti^ 
moreover, that you are desirous that peace should prevail over 
the whole land and sea, I consider that all the Greeks, neit 
to the security of their own countries, would pray for the pre- 
servation of Athens. 

11. But if any one still thinks that war is more condocifB 
to the wealth of our city than peace, I know not by whift 
means this point can be better decided, than by consideriof 
what effect events that occurred in former times produced on 
our city. 12. For he will find that in dajs of old vast sums 
of money were brought into the citj during peace, and that 
the whole of it was expended during war ; and he will learn, 
if he gives his attention to the subject, that, in the present 
day, manj branches of the revenue are deficient in c<Hue- 
quence of the war, and that the money from those which 
have been productive has been spent on many urgent requi* 
sitions of every kind ; but that now, when peace is established 
at sea, the revenues are increasing, and that the citizens are 
at liberty to make whatever use of them they please. 

13. If any one should ask me this question, " Do you mean 
that, even if any power should unjustly attack our state, we 
must maintain peace with that power ?" I should not say 
that I had any such intention ; but I may safely assert, that 
we shall retaliate on any aggressors with far greater facility, 
if we can show that none of our people does wrong to any 
%oe ; ^ for then our enemies will not have a single supporter 
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^yantages that will arise from the plans proposed. DiTine aid and pro* 

tection to be sought. 

1. If, then, of all that has been said, nothing appears im- 
possible or even difiicult, and if, in case that what I propose 
be effected, we shall secure increased attachment i'rom the 

^ ' Et nijdsva 'jrapsxf^t^tev dSucouvra.] Si efficere conemur, ui 
€ivium no8trorum extratieos vel socioa it^fw-id efficiat, Sauppe. 
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Greeks in general, dwell in greater security, and be distin- 
guished with greater honour, — if the common people will have 
plenty of provisions, and the rich be eased of the expenses 
for war, — if, as abundance increases, we shall celebrate our 
festivals with greater magnificence than at present, shall re- 
pair our temples, rebuild our walls and docks, and restore 
their civil rights ^ to the priests, the senate, the magistrates, 
and the cavalry, is it not proper that we should proceed to ex- 
ecute these plans as soon as possible, that, even in our days, 
we may see our country flourishing in security ? 2. Should 
we resolve on pursuing these measures, I should recommend 
that we should send to Dodona and Delphi to inquire of the 
gods whether it will be better and more advantageous for the 
state, for the present time and for posterity, thus to regulate 
itself. 3. If the gods should give their assent to the pro- 
ceedings, I should say that we ought then to ask which of 
the gods we should propitiate in order to execute our designs 
in the best and most efficient manner ; and whichever of the 
deities they name in their reply, it will be proper to seek 
favourable omens from them by sacrifices, and then to com- 
mence our operations ; for if our undertakings are begun with 
the support of the gods, it is likely that the results from 
them wUl lead continually to that which is still better and 
more advantageous for the stat«. 

* Td warpta,] " Leurs anciens droits." GaiL Sauppe supposes that 
there had been an intermission of pay from ''vant of fundsw 



REMARKS 



ON THE TREATISE OX HOKSEMANSHIP. 



This treatise, as Weiske observes, is the production of a mao 
wbo had had much experience in horsemanship, and who had 
nicely observed the habits and character of the horse. He speaks 
with commendation, at the commencement, of a writer named 
Simo, who had published a work on horses. Of Simo little more 
is known than what Xenophon tells ; he is called an Athenian by 
Suidas (v. TpiXXiy), and is several times cited by Pollux. Accord- 
ing to Pliny, H. N. xxxiv. 8, he was the first that wrote on horse- 
manship. * 

In delivering his observations and precepts, Xenophon some- 
times nses the first person plural, and sometimes the first perscm 
singular, but the reason for the difference does not appear. The 
treatise seems &om the conclusion to have been written after the 
Hipparchicus, but as it is printed in all editions before it, it is here 
suffered to retain its precedence. 



ON HORSEMANSHIP. 



CHAPTER I. 

How a person may judge of a colt, so as not to be deceiyed in purchasing. 

1 . Since, as it has been our fortune to be long engaged 
about horses, we consider that we have acquired some know- 
ledge of horsemanship ; we desire also to intimate to the younger 
part of our friends how we think that they may bestow their 
attention on horses to the best advantage. Simo has indeed 
written, too, on the management of horses, who also made an of- 
fering of the brazen horse on the temple of the Eleusinian Ceres ^ 
at Athens, and engraved his own works* on the pedestal; 
and in whatever particulars, assuredly, we happen to be of the 
same opinion with him, we shall not expunge ^ them from our 
pages, but shall lay them before our friends with far greater 
pleasure, expecting to acquire additional credit, since he who 
was skilled in horses had the same notions with us ; and on 
such points as he has left unnoticed we shall endeavour to 
throw light. 

* Tb 'EXevffiviov.] Templum Cereris EleuaimcB Athenia, See Pausan. 
i. 4. Sturz, Lex. Xen. 

' Td kavTov tpya.] Weiske supposes that these words mean the arts 
and contriyances which he adopted in the management of horses, and 
which he indicated by the representation of a horse and man in certain 
attitudes on the pedestal of the statue. This notion is supported by a 
fragment of Hiefocles, giyen in the collection of writings De Re Veteri' 
narid, published by Simon Grynsus, Badl, 1537. Some haye supposed 
that Simo was himself a statuary, but this is not apparent. 

* 'ECaXeti^o/icv.] Xenophon speaks as if he had written hiEi own book 
before he saw Simo's 
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We shall show, first ^f all, how a man maj be least deceived 
in purchasing a horse. In regard to a colt not jet broken, it 
is plain that we must examine his body ; for of his temper a 
horse that has never been mounted can give no certain indi- 
cations. 

2. In respect to his bodj, then, we assert that we must first 
examine the/eet ; for as there would be no use in a house, 
though the upper parts were extremely beautiful, if the found- 
ations were not laid as they ought to be, so there would be no 
profit in a war-horse, even if he had all his other parts excel- 
lent, but was unsound in the feet ; for he would be unable to 
render any of hb other good qualities effective. 

3. A person may form his opinion of the feet by first ex- 
amining the hoofs ; for thick hoofs are much more conducive 
to firmness of tread than thin ones ; and it must also not 
escape his notice whether the hoofs are high or low, as weU 
before as behind ; for high hoofs raise what is called theyWi^ ^ 
far above the ground; and low ones tread equally on the 
strongest and softest part of the foot, like in-kneed men. 
Simo says that horses which have good feet may be known by 
the sound; and he says this with great justice, for a hollow 
hoof rings against the ground like a cymbal.^ 

4. Since we have commenced with this part, we shall as- 
cend from it to the rest of the body. The bones * immediately 

' XtXiSova,] The soft and hollow part of the hoof, called also ^arpa* 
XOQt and by Vegetius ranula ; in French, la fourchette ; in German, der 
Strahl. As it has no similarity to a swallow, the deriyation is perhaps 
from x^^^<^^t denoting its tenderness. Weiske. The translator of this 
treatise of Xenophon*s, in Berenger's ** History of Horsemanship/' 
renders it " the froff, or rather the sole.'* 

* Monsieur Bourgelat, in his preface to the second yolume of " Les 
Siemens Hippiatriques," reprehends this remark as trifling and false ; 
and if our author is to be understood literally — and the words seem to 
admit no other construction — the criticism is certainly just. It may be 
but candid, neyertheless, to think that Xenophun could mean to say no 
more than that the feet, if well formed and in good condition, could bear 
to be struck against the ground so forcibly as to make it ring and sound ; 
and that this noise was a proof of their soundness, otherwise the horse 
could not bear the shock, so as to make his beats firm and distinct. Be- 
renger's Hist, of Horsemanship, yol. i. p. 221. Solido graviter sonat 
ungtUa comu. Yirg. Georg. iii. 88 Hones are mentioned by Itaiali 
as haying '* hoofs like flints." 

• That is, the bones of the pcu tern. 
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above the hoofs, then, and below the fetlocks, must be neither 
too upright, like those of a goat (for then, being too unyield- 
ing,^ they shake the rider, and such legs are more subject 
to inflammation), nor ought those bones to be too sloping; 
for the fetlocks will in that case be denuded of hair and 
galled, if the horse be ridden either among clods or over 
stones. 

5. Of the legs the bones ought to be thick ; for they are the 
supports of the body ; but it is not in veins or flesh that their 
thickness should consist,^ since, should this be the case, they 
must, when the horse is ridden over hard ground, be filled 
with blood, when hard tumours^ will arise, and while the whole 
leg is swollen, the skin will widen ; and when the skin is 
loose, the small bone of the leg* often gives way, and renders 
the horse lame. 

6. If the colt, as he walks, bends his knees freely,* you 
may conjecture that he will have supple legs when he is 
ridden ; for all colts in the course of time acquire greater 
freedom of motion in their knees ; and supple joints are 
justly commended, for they render a horse less likely to 
stumble and grow tired than stiff joints. 

7. The thighs ^ under the shoulders, if they are stout, appear 
stronger and more graceful, as is the case with those of men. 
The chest, if somewhat broad, is better adapted both for beauty 
and strength, as well as for keeping the legs, not so as to 
touch,^ but wide apart. 

8. The necky as it proceeds from the chest, should not fall 
forwards, like that of a boar, but should grow upwards like 
that of a cock, and should have an easy motion ^ at the parts 

' AvrirvTreurfpa.] Duriora atque nimis resistentia, Sturz, Lex. Xen. 
' The author means that the legs should be lean and dry, and the veins 
and sinews distinct, firm, and compact. Berenger. 
' Kpt(7(rovff.] In Latin, varices. See Celsus, viL 31. 

* 'H Trep^viy.] 0» exterius tibia. Zeune. 

* This is so clear and evident, that the rule is observed by the judicious 
to this day ; as it is certain that no horse which has not a suppleness in 
his joints, and can bend his knees, can go either with safety or grace. 
Berenger. MoUia crura, Virg. Georg. lit. 76. 

* These are now called the arms ; they begin from the shoulder and 
reach to the knee. Berenger. 

f TlpbQ rb fir^ iwaXKd^.] Uti crura non implicentur. GamerariuB. 

* AayapoQ.^ MolUs, non tigidus, Sturz, Lex. Xen* 
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about the arch. The head should be bony,^ and hare a small 
cheek. Thus the neck will be directly in front of the rider,' 
and the eje of the animal will see what is before his feet.^ A 
horse of such a shape would be less able to do mischief, even 
though he be extremely vicious ; for it is not by bending, but 
by stretching out the neck and head, that horses attempt to 
be mischievous. 

9. It is necessary to observe, however, whether both the 
jaws * be soft or hard, or only one of them, for horses which 
have not both the jaws alike are generally obstinate.^ To 
have the eye prominent gives an air of greater vigilance to a 
horse than to have it sunk, and a horse with such an eye can 
see much further than another. 

10. Wide nostrils are not only better adapted for breathing 
than those which are contracted, but make a horse appear 
more terrible ; for when one horse is angry at another, or is 
excited in being ridden, he dilates his nostrils. 

11. When the top of the head is somewhat large, and the eart 
rather small, they render a horse's head more like what it 
ought to be. The point of the shoulder being high renders 
the seat of the rider more secure, and makes the shoulder ap- 
pear more firmly attached to the body. A double spine ® is 
both much softer to sit upon, and more pleasing to the eye^ 
than a single one. 

' That is to say, the head should not be fleshy, but lean and dry ; and 
these properties, added to small bones, will compose a little head^ which is 
esteemed the most beautiful. Berenger. 

^ As the rider will sit immediately behind the erect neck of the hoise. 
Weiake, 

' On account of the smallness of the jaw, which will not obstruct 
his sight. Wdske. 

• Berenger translates it '* both the jaws or bars,** and says in a note, 
*' I have added the word bara^ as explanatory of what Xenophon calls the 
jaws, although it must be confessed that the good or bad temper of a 
horse's mouth depends much upon the formation of the jaws, and the 
setting on of the head.** 

• *Er€p(5yva0ot.] ^'EnpoyvaBoQ signifies a refractory horse, which, from 
the hardness of its mouth or jaw, will turn only to one side. Sturz, Lex. 
Xen. Leunclayius renders the word by contumaces. Suidas and Hesychius 
give it a similar sense. ** Pour I'ordinaire, ceux qui out les barres in^ 
gales, resistent plus d'un c6te que de I'autre.** Gail, 

• Et duplex agitur per lumbos spina, Virg. Georg. iii. "A horse m 
good condition is said to have a double spine, because the fles' y parts on 
each side of the spine rise in two ridges.'* Weiske, 
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1 2. The sides being somewhat deep, and swelling towards the 
belly, render a horse in general more easy to ride, and stronger, 
and make him appear better profited by his food.^ The 
broader and shorter the loins are, the more easily the horse 
raises his fore parts, and brings forward his hinder ones ; and 
in so doing, his belly will appear smaller, which, if large, partly 
disfigures a horse, and renders him also weaker and less able 
to carry weight. 

13. The haunches should be broad and well covered with 
fiesh, that they may correspond to the sides and the chest ; 
and if these parts are compact, they will be lighter for run- 
ning, tmd render the horse much swifter. 

14. If a horse has the thighs under the tail broad and not 
distorted,^ he will then set his bind legs well apart, and will 
by that means have a quicker^ and firmer step,^ a better seat 
for a rider,' and will be better in every respect.^ We may see 
a proof of this in men ; for when they wish to take up anything 
from the ground, they try to raise it by setting their legs 
apart rather than by bringing them together. 

15. A horse should not have large testicles; but it is im- 
possible to tell what will be the size of them in a colt. With 
regard to the pasterns of the hind legs, or skins, as well as the 
fetlocks and hoofs, we may make the same remarks as we made 
concerning the fore-legs. 

*■ Evx^^orc/Dov.] Evx^Xoc, qui pabulo facili nutritur, Sturz, Lex. 
Xen. Pabuli appetens. Weiake. 

^ nXareic re xai firj dttvYpafifJikvovs,'] This is the reading proposed by 
Curerius, and adopted by Dindorf. The old copies haye irXarei^ ry 
ypafifiy SKapurfikvovQf of which no critic could make anything satisfac- 
tonr. Sauppe reads, from a conjecture of Hermann's, irXarti^ rg 
Tpafiei duapuTfuvovQ, " separated by a broad rp&ftic" which means the 
line dividing the scrotum, and extending up to the anus. 

' Topyorspav.'] *' Quick" is the signification given by Hesychius to 
yopy^c, in reference to horses. 

* *Y9r6/3a0'iv.] I suppose this word to mean atattUt "standing," which 
will be firmer when the legs are well apart. Weiske, ** Will carry his 
rider with more strength and atoiftness.*' Berenger, Sauppe thinks 
that it means subseaaio, the sinking down of a horse when his rider mounts 
him, referring to c 16, sect. 6 ; but this acceptation does not suit well 
with either of the preceding adjectives. 

" Kai dvavra peKriwv itrrat iavrovJ] So these words stand in Din- 
dorfs text. In other texts they vary greatly. Weiske, not unreasonably, 
supposes that they are altogether corrupt, and have usurped the place of 
something relating to the fore-legs, and suitable to what is said afbei^arda 
respcctiiUS a man 
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16. I wish also to show by what means a person will bi 
least likely to be deceived in regard to the probable size; for 
any colt that has very long legs when it is foaled will become 
a very large horse, since in all quadrupeds the shank-bonn 
do not grow much as time advances, but the rest of the body, 
that it may be symmetrical, grows in proportion to them. 

17. Those who judge in this way of the shape of a colt sea 
to us most likely to get a horse that has good feet^ and 
is strong, fleshy, and of a good figure and size. £veB 
though some horses change as they grow up, yet we may stifl 
have sufficient confidence in these observations to form t 
judgment ; for far more horses, from being ill-shaped, beoome 
well proportioned, than grow deformed after having once beei 
well-sliaped. 



CHAPTER n. 

Of breaking and training colts. 



1. How we must break colts, it does not appear to me that I 
need give any account ; ^ for though it is people that are well 
provided with means in communities, and that have no small 
share in the commonwealth, who are required^ to serve in the 
cavalry, yet it is much better for a young man to study to im- 
prove his bodily strength, and to attain a knowledge of horse- 
manship, or, if he is already a proficient in it, to exercise him- 
self in riding, than to be a breaker of colts ; and for a man in 
years it is better that he should attend to his family and 
friends, or to civil and military occupations, than employ him- 
self in training horses. 

2. He assuredly who knows as much as myself respecting 
the management of colts will give his colt out to be broken.* 

' Dindorf follows Curerius in reading firj ypawrkov. Preceding editions 
are without the negative. 

' As will be seen in the following treatise on the duties of a cavalry 
oflScer. 

• It is to be inferred from this expression, that in our author's time, if 
not long before, there were certain persons who professed to break colts, 
and were public riding-masters ; which proves that the art was much ccn* 
•idered and cultivated in Greece, even in those early agee. Betenj^ 



. 
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But he ought to write down, when he gives him out, as h^ 
does when he puts out a youth to learn any art, in what 
points the trainer is to send him back instructed ; for this will 
be an intimation to the trainer to what particulars he must at- 
tend, if he wishes to receive his pay. 

3. We should however take care that the colt be delivered to 
the breaker gentle, tractable, and submissive to man ; for such 
a disposition may generally be produced in him by the groom 
at home, if he knows how to manage so that hunger, and 
thirst, and uneasiness may be felt by the colt when alone, and 
that food, and drink, and relief from uneasiness may come to 
him from man ; for, if things are thus ordered, men must not 
only be liked, but longed for, by the colts. 

4. We ought also to handle such parts as a horse most 
likes to be stroked ; and these are the parts which are most 
hairy, and in which the horse, if anything makes him uneasy, 
is least able to afford himself relief. 

5. Let orders be given to the groom, too, to lead him 
through crowds of people, and to make him approach all kinds 
of objects and sounds; and of whichever of these the colt is 
afraid, we must teach him, not with harshness, but with gen- 
tleness, that they are by no means objects of fear. Such are 
the points, in respect to the breaking of colts, to which it ap- 
pears to me sufficient to admonish a private individual ^ to 
attend. 



CHAPTER IIL 

How to judge of a horse for riding. 



1. When a person would buy a horse that has been already 
ridden, we shall subjoin some admonitions which he ought to 
bear in mind, if he would not be cheated in his purchase. In 
the first place, then, let it not escape his notice what the age 
is ; for a horse that has no longer the marks in his teeth 
neither delights the buyer with hope, nor is so easy to be ex- 
changed. 

2. When his youth is ascertained, it must also be noticed 
" Ty idiwTy,'] That is, one who is not a professed colt-breaker. 

VOL. III. V 
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how he takes the bit into his mouth, and the head-piece tms 
his ears ; and this cannot fail to be observed, if the bridle h 
put on in sight of the purchaser, and taken off ia his sight 

3. It is also necessary to see how he takes the rider on his 
back ; for many horses reluctantly i*eceiye on them anything 
which it is plain to them that they cannot receive withcmft 
being compelled to work. 4. It must likewise be observed' 
whether, when he is mounted, he wishes to separate himself 
from other horses, or whether, if he is ridden near horses 
standing by, he carries off his rider towards them. There 
are some horses too, that, from bad training, run off from the 
places of exercise to their stalls ^ at home. 

5. As for horses whose jaws are not alike,^ that sort of 
riding which is called the pede^ exposes them, and, still more^ 
a change in the direction in which they are ridden;^ for 
many horses will not attempt to run away with their riders, 
unless a hard jaw, and their course directed homewards, ecm- 
cur to stimulate them. We ought to ascertain, also, whether 
the horse, being put to his speed, is readily pulled up, and 
whether he submits to be turned about. 

6. It is good for a purchaser not to be ignorant, moreover, 
whether a horse is equally willing to obey when he is roused 
with a blow ; for a servant and an army, if disobedient, are 
useless, but a disobedient horse is not only useless, but often 
plays the traitor. 

7. But when we take upon ourselves to purchase a war- 
horse, we must make trial of him in all things in which war 
will make trial of him ; and these are, leaping across ditches, 
springing over walls, jumping on to mounds, and jumping 
down from them ; and we must try him in riding up and down 

' *A(f>6dovQ.] 'Aipodogt says Sturz, is the same as dvax'^pTi<Tic, a re- 
treat, a place of retirement. 

* TovQ kripoyvoiGovg,^ See note on c. 1, sect. 9. 

* Ilkdri.] Pollux, i. 214, says that vkSri is iwiraaia rf rvKXorcpr/c, ex- 
ercise or riding in a circle, and that the kirtiiriKrig irkdti is that 'which 
fixes the size of the circle, apparently a rope or tether. The exercise 
meant, therefore, says Schneider, is the same as the Latin gyrus or ffyrtauK 
Other critics have been much perplexed about the meaning of the word ; 
put this seems to be the true interpretation, it is approyed, says Sauppe, 
by Hermann, in his Opusc. tom. i. p. 63 — 80. Yet the pede was not 
always of a circular form. See c. 7, sect. 13. 

* Turning them sometimes lo the right, sometimes to the left. Thk 
lias no reference to tht vsdn* 
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Steep places and aloDg tbem; for all such efforts show his 
spirit, whether it is bold, and whether his body is sound. 8. 
Yet we must not at once reject ahorse that does not accomplish 
all these feats perfectly ; for many fail, not from being un- 
able, but from want of training ; and if they are taught, and 
used, and exercised in such performances, they will execute 
them all well, provided they are sound in other respects, and 
not wanting in spirit. 

9. We must however be cautious of having anything to do 
with horses that are naturally shy ; for horses that are exces- 
sively timorous will not only not allpw the rider on their back 
to harm the enemy, but will often take him by surprise,^ and 
expose him to great danger, lo. We must also learn whether 
the horse has anything of vice either towards other horses, or 
towards men, and whether he is averse to being handled ; for 
all such defects are troublesome to his owner. 

11. As to any reluctance to being bridled and mounted, and 
other tricks,^ a person will much sooner discover them, if, 
when the horse has been thoroughly exercised, he attempt to 
do to him3 what he did before he began to ride him ; since 
horses that, after having been exercised, are ready to submit 
to exercise again, give sufficient proofs of a mettlesome spirit.. 

12. To sum up all in a few words, whatever horse has good 
feet, is mild-tempered, sufficiently swift, is willing and able t<v 
endure fatigue, and is in the highest degree obedient, will 
probably give least trouble to his rider, and contribute most 
to his safety in military occupations. But horses that from 
sluggishness require a great deal of driving, or, from excess 
of mettle, much coaxing and care, afford plenty of employ- 
ment to the rider, as well as much apprehension in time of 
danger. 

* *E<T0jjXav.]j ' Sturz, in his Lexicon, makes this equivalent to c«ct(*- 
aerunt ; but it is doubtful whether the word signifies so much. Leun- 
clavius renders the passage, Seepenumero etiam in gravisaima pericula 
conj'ecto aessori detrimentum attulerunt Gail gives, '*Bien souvent ii 
surprend son cavalier, et lui cause des f^cheuz accidens." 

« Aivevfiara.] *' Twistings or turnings about." ^ This is the reading 
adopted by Dindorf and Sauppe. The old reading was ^i) viij^ara, 
" turnings of the head," instead of which Weiske proposed dvavevfJtara 
or iKvevnaTa: Zeune, dytn/tv/iara, contrary, as Weiske remarks, to 
analogy, there being no verb dvffvtvtiv, 

* That is, to bridle and mount Uim. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Attention necessary to be paid to a horse by its owner. 

1 When a man has purchased a horse that he admires, and 
taken him home, it is proper that his stable should be in some 
part of the premises where the master may see him most fre- 
quently ; and it will be right for him to construct the stall in 
such a way that it may no more be possible for the horse's 
food to be stolen from the manger than the master's from his 
cellar. He that is neglectful of such precaution appears to 
me to be neglectful of himself; for it is evident that in danger 
the master trusts his personal safety to his horse. 

2, A secure manger is not only serviceable to prevent the 
food from being stolen, but to let it be seen when the horse 
scatters his food out of the manger ;^ and if a person perceives 
that such is the case, he may be sure, either that the hors^ 
having too much blood in his body, requires veterinary atten- 
tion, or that, from fatigue having affected him, he needs rest, 
or that indigestion ^ or some other malady is coming upon 
him ; and it is with horses as with men, that all diseases are 
more easily cured at the commencement than after they have 
acquired strength, and mistakes have been made in the treat- 
ment of them. 

3. As attention must be paid to a horse's food and exercise^ 
that his body may be vigorous, so must care be likewise taken 
of his feet. Damp and smooth stable floors injure even na- 
turally good hoofs ; and to prevent them from being damp^ 
they, ought to be sloping; to prevent them from being 

* 'Errofii2^y.] Sc. Ik ttIs tpdrvriQ. As a horse will do when he dislika 
his food, or is surfeited. Zeune, It is an *' error," observes Berengitf, 
" to keep the rack perpetually crammed witli hay, which the horse bong 
obliged to smell continually, is brought to nauseate and loathe it. A oer^ 
tain portion should be given at a time, of which, if the animal leaves any part, 
it ought to be removed, that by having wanted food for a certain tiine^ 
his appetite may call for it ; he will then relish what he eats, and thrive 
better upon a small quantity thus dealt out, than on a much larger impro- 
perly given." 

* JLpiOiaaiQ,'] When the barley passes through the horse whole 
^hnetder. Barley was in ancient times the usual food of horses. Veitk* 
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smooth, they should have stones inserted in the ground close 
to one another, similar to a horse's hoofs in size ; for such 
stahle floors give firmness to the feet of horses that stand on 
them. 

4. The groom must also lead the horse out of the stable to 
the place where he is to comb him ; and he should be tied 
away from the manger after his morning's feed, that he may 
come to his evening meal with the greater appetite. The 
ground outside the stable may be put into excellent condition, 
and serve to strengthen the horse's feet,^ if a person throws 
down in it here and there four or five loads of round stones, 
large enough to fill the two hands, and about a pound in 
weight, surrounding them with an iron rim, so that they may 
not be scattered ; for, as the horse stands on these, he will be 
in much the same condition as if he were to travel part of 
every day on a stony road.' 

5. A horse must also move his hoofs when he is rubbed 
down, or when he is annoyed with flies,* as much as when he 
is walking; and the stones which are thus spread about 
strengthen the frogs of the feet. And as we must take care 
of the hoofs, that they may be hard, so we must take care of 
the mouth, that it may be soft; and the same treatment 
softens the flesh of a man and the mouth of a horse.^ ^ 

' That is, they should be paved with stones about the size of a horse's 
hoof. 

* Our method of keeping a large quantity of Utter and dung under the 
horse's feet is wrong and injudicious. The litter, mixed with dung, heats 
the feet and legs, and makes the hoofs become dry and brittle. Besides 
this, the horse is not so much tempted to lie down at night, as he would 
be if it were removed, and spread under him again at proper seasons. 
Berenger. 

3 The ancients did not shoe their horses, or nail upon their hoofs any« 
thing similar to our horse-shoes. At times, to prevent their hoofs from 
suffering on rough ground, they put over the feet a kind of sandal or hoot 
made of reeds or leather. The Japanese use something of the kind at the 
))resent day, made of straw, and requiring, of course, to be often changed. 
The earliest mention of a shoe, according to Berenger, is that of Childeric, 
who lived a. d. 481 ; of which the figure is preserved in Montfaucon*s 
Antiquities, and which resembled the shoes in use among us. 

* i/LvuiviSiixvov,] As /ivctfif/ signifies both a spur and a^y, the com- 
mentators have been in doubt what sense they should give to this word; 
but Zeune and Schneider concur in taking it in the sense in which I have 
translated it. They take it also in the same sense in Hipp. c. 1, sect. 6. 

* Schneider cites a passage from Pollux, in which washing with warm 
water, and nibbing with oil, are recommended for softening the moudu 
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CHAPTER V. 

Qualificatioxu and duties of a groom. 

1. It seems to us to be the duty of a man who keeps bona 
to see that his groom be instructed^ as to what he ought tod0 
about a horse. In the first place, he should know that the 
knot of the halter which ties the horse to the manger shooU 
never be made in the same place where the head-piece' is ptf 
round ; for as the horse often rubs his head against the mao- 
ger, the halter, if it be not easy around his ears, will firequendf 
cause sore places ; and, in consequence of such sores, the hone 
must necessarily prove less tractable under the operati<»i8 of 
bridling and rubbing. 

2. It is right, also, that the groom should be ordered to 
carry out the dung and straw from th^ horse every day, to 
some one particular place ;^ for, by so doing, he will get rid 
of it with the greatest ease, and at the same time do a serviee 
to the horse. 

3. The groom must likewise know that he should put the 
muzzle^ on the horse when he takes him out, whether to be 
rubbed down or for exercise ; and ^ at all times, indeed, when- 
ever betakes him out without a bit, he should muzzle him ; for 
the muzzle does not hinder him from breathing, though it pre- 
vents him from biting ; and, when it is on, it makes them fed 
less inclined to play vicious tricks.® 

Berenger supposes that nothing more is meant than that we should '* do 
nothing to injure or hurt the mouth, so as to make it insensible or callous, 
and then it will naturally be soft and tender.'* 

* Uevatdivfr^ai.'] Weiske takes this in a middle sense . Z7i tibi intti' 
tttendum curaret, 

' *H Kopv^aiaJ] Part habenegf summum equi caput dngens. Stun, 
Lex. Xen. Something similar to our head'Stall. 

^ To some convenient place for depositing it in a heap, that it may not 
be scattered about. 

* This seems to haye been a practice among the ancients. PoDm 
mentions it, I. 202, where it is said that the ictjiibc or muzzle, while itprt- 
vents the horse from biting, is no obstruction to his breathing. 

* 'Etti KvXitTTpav.l Literally, to "the rolling-place." There are fie» 
quent allusions in the ancient writers to taking out horses to roll them* 
■elves. See (£con. ell, sect. 18 ; Aristoph. Nub. 32. 

* *Em€ov\ivtiv.'] Aliia equis insidiari, Br dsua. But it 
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4. It is proper to tiv up a horse with the halter above his 
head ; for whatever annoys a horse about the face, he na- 
turally tries to get rid of by throwing up his head ; and when 
he is thus tied, he rather, as he throws up his head, loosens 
his halter than tightens it.^ 

5. When the groom rubs down the horse, he should begin 
with the head and the mane ; for if the upper parts are not 
clean, it is useless to clean thosv below ; and then, with all 
sorts of cleansing instruments, he should raise the hair over 
the rest of the body, and brush away the dust in the contrary 
direction to that in which the hair grows ;■ but the hair on the 
back he ought to touch with no instrument at all, but to rub 
and smooth it down gently with the hand the way that it na- 
turally lies, for thus he will do less injury to the seat of the 
horse. 

6. The head he should wash with water ; for, being .bony, 
if it were cleaned with anything made of iron or wood,^ it 
would pain the horse. The forelock he should also moisten;^ 
for while these hairs, though of a good length, do not prevent 
the horse from seeing, they brush away from his eyes what- 
ever annoys them ; and we may suppose that the gods gave these 
hairs to the horse instead of the long ears which they have 
given to asses and mules, to be a protection to the eyes. 7. 
The tail and the mane it is also proper to wash, since we 
should encourage the growth of this hair ; that of the tail, in 
order that the horse, stretching it out as far as possible, may 
brush off whatever molests him;^ and that of the neck, that, 

signify the playing of any tricks, or doing any mischief, whether to other 
horses or to men. 

' By such a mode of tying, the horse will not be irritated, and the halter 
will not easily be broken. Weiske, 

' This implies that the Greeks used instruments for the purpose of 
cleaning their horses, as we dp curry-combs ; and perhaps the moderns 
are indebted to them for these utensils. Berenger. 

» To make it grow. Comp. sect 7. 
' * These observations are so true and just, that one would almost think 
it needless to dwell upon them; yet such is the cruelty and absurdity of 
our notions and customs in cropping, as it is called, the ears of our horses, 
and docking and nicking their tails, that we every day fly in the face of 
reason, nature, and humanity. Nor are the present race of men in this 
island alone to be charged with this folly, almost unbecoming the ignorance 
and cruelty of savages ; but their forefathers, several centuries ago, were 
charged and reprehended by a public canon for this absurd and barbarous 
practice. See Spelman's Councils of England, vol. i. p. 293. 
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being abundant, it may afford an ample grasp to the penni 
mounting. 

8. The mane, fore-lock, and tail have been given by the godf 
as additions to the beauty of a horse ; and a proof of this is^ 
that mares kept for breeding do not so readily admit asses to 
cover them, as long as their hair is of its natural length ; and 
in consequence, all those who breed mules cut off the haai d 
the mares to prepare them for being covered.^ 

9. Washing of the legs we omit ; for it is of no ns^ and 
the daily wetting does harm to the hoofs. It is proper, also^ 
to moderate the excessive cleaning under the belly ; for it is 
the most troublesome of all cleaning to the horse ; and the 
cleaner those parts are made, the more annoyances * they at- 
tract under the belly, lo. Besides, if a groom takes ever so 
much pains with those parts, the horse is no sooner taken oat, 
than he is exactly in the same condition as horses that have 
not been cleaned. These things it is therefore well to let 
alone ; and in regard to the legs, too, such rubbing of them 
as can be performed with the hands is sufficient. 



CHAPTER VI. 

How a horse is to be treated. 



. We shall now show how a man may groom a horse with 
least danger to himself, and most benefit to the animal. If, 

God never made his work for man to mend. — Ihyden, 

It is thought by some that the cutting of the tail diminishes the swiftneaB 
of the horse ; it certainly does in greyhounds, • * especially in turning. 
Berenger, 

' This is a strange assertion to come from the pen of so grave and ex* 
act a writer as Xenophon. The reader is left to form what opinion he 
pleases of it; many other authors likewise mention this peculiarity, 
which tends only to malce the account more strange. Berenger, Pollux, 
I. 217, gives a similar account from Simo, adding that the mares thus 
shorn, seeing their deformity in the mirror of the water, feel themselTCt 
degraded, and no longer repel the advances of the asses. 

' Troublesome insects appear to be meant. Sauppt, 
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when he cleans him, he looks the same way as the horse,' there 
is danger that he may be struck in the face with his knee or 
his hoof. 2. But if he looks in the opposite direction to the 
horse when he cleans him, keeping himself^ out of the reach 
of his leg, and rubs gradually down by the shoulder, he will 
thus receive no injury, and may clean the frog of the horse's 
foot by turning up the hoof. In like manner let him clean 
the hind legs. 

3. But whoever is employed about a horse, ought to know 
that to do these things, and everything else that he has to do, 
he must come as little as possible near the face and the tail ; 
for if a horse is inclined to be vicious, he has in both these parts 
the advantage of the man. But a person who approaches him 
at the side may manage the horse with least danger to him- 
self, and with most power over the beast.' 

4. When we have to lead a horse^ we do not approve of 
the practice of leading from behind, for these reasons, thai 
the person leading the horse is thus least able to keep on his 
guard against him, and the horse has most liberty to do what 
he pleases. 5. To the mode, again, of conducting him with a 
long rein, to teach him to go forward ^nd take the lead, w€ 
object for the following reasons, that the horse can do mis* 
chief on whichever side he pleases, and that, by turning him» 
self round,* he can set himself opposite his leader. 6. When 
there are a number of horses together, too, how, if they are 
thus led, can they be prevented from annoying one another ? 
But a horse that is accustomed to be led at the side, will be 
least in a condition to molest either other horses or men, and 
will be readiest at hand for his rider whenever he may require 
to mount in haste. 

' That is, while he is cleaning the fore-feet. Schneider. 

' Kadi^wi/.j Schneider suspects this word to be corrupt ; but rani5i/, 
which he proposes to substitute for it, is not very satisfactory. " If he 
places himself out of the reach of his foot." Berenger, "En se tenant 
du c6t6 de T^paule." Gail, 

• The words of the text, in this passage, have been understood very 
differently by Leunclavius and Schneider. Schneider interprets thus : 
To ^* av fayeiv] iiirrpoff^iv fiaKp(p aywyel Trpdiovra (agreeing with rov 
tTTTTov) diiutTKHv v^fiytid^ai (in the sense of praire) rbv *iinrov. Leun- 
clavius referred trpdiovra to the groom, and rendered v0jjy€t(r^ai by 
" subsequi," a sense which that verb will not bear ; and I have therefore 
followed Schneider. 

* Whether with his face or tail towards his leader. 
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7. That the groom may put on the bridle prajperty, kk 
him first approach the horse on the left side, and then throw* 
ing the reins over the horse's head, let him suffer them tc 
rest on the point of the shoulder ; and next let him take the 
head-piece in his right hand, and apply the bit with his kfl 
8. If the horse take the bit into his mouth, the man has nothing 
to do but put on the head-piece ; but if the horse will not open 
his mouth, the man must hold the bit to his teeth, and insert 
the middle finger of his left hand between the horse's bars ; 
for most horses, when this is done, open their mouths ; should 
the horse, however, not even then receive the bit, let him press 
the lip against the dog-tooth or tusk, and there are very few 
horses that, on feeling this, will not admit it. 

9. Let the groom also be instructed in the following point& 
First, never to lead the horse by the bridle, for tliis practice 
makes horses harder on one side of the mouth than on the 
other ; and, next, to keep the bit from pressing on his jaws as 
much as possible ; for if the bit rubs on them too much, it 
renders the mouth callous, so that it loses all feeling ; thoughi 
on the other hand, if it is allowed to fall down too much to- 
wards the front of the mouth, it gives the horse an oppor- 
tunity of seizing the bit between his teeth, and refusing to 
obey it. lo. It is proper, however, that a horse should not be 
irritated by these matters when he has work to do ; for so 
important is it that a horse should take the bit readily, that one 
who does not take it is altogether useless, ll. But if he is 
accustomed to be bitted, not only when he is going to work, 
but when he is taken to his food, and when he is brought 
home to his stable after being ridden, it will not be at all 
surprising if he seize the bit of his own accord when it is held 
towards him. 

12. It is well, too, that the groom should know how to as- 
sist a rider to mount after the Persian manner,^ that the master 

' Berenger observes that as stirrups were unknown in the days of 
Xenophon, the methods of getting on horseback must have been to vanity 
to step on a horse-block, or to mount after the Persian manner, which 
was to set the foot on the back of a slave, who attended and bent himself 
for that purpose. The slave who was subjected to this office was called 
by the Greeks dvatoXfvg, Appian. Punic. 106; and by the Latini 
stratoTy Ammian. Marcell. xxix. 3. It was thus that Sapor degraded tbs 
conquered emperor, Valerian. 
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himself, if he should be sick or advanced in years, may have 
some one that can mount him easily, or may lend his servant 
to a friend to mount him, if he wish to afford such assistance 
to any one. 

13. But never to approach a horse in a Jit of anger is the 
one great precept and maxim of conduct in regard to the 
treatment of a horse ; for anger is destitute of forethought, 
and consequently often does that of which the agent must 
necessarily repent. 

14. When a horse is shy of any object, and reluctant to 
approach it, the rider must try to make him feel * that there is 
nothing terrible in it, especially to a horse of spirit ; but if he 
cannot succeed, the rider must himself touch that which ap^ 
pears so alarming, and lead the horse up gently to it. 15. As 
to those who force horses forward with blows in such a case, 
they only inspire them with greater terror ; for they imagine, 
when they suifer any pain at such a time, that what they look 
upon with alarm is in some way the cause of it. 

16. When the groom brings the horse to the rider, we have 
no objection that he should know how to make .the horse 
stoop,^ so that it may be easy to mount him ; yet we think 
every rider ought to take care to be able to mount, even if 
the horse does not bend to him ; for sometimes a different 
horse will present himself, and the same horse will not always 
be equally obedient. 



CHAPTER VII. 



Of the proper mode of mounting and riding a horse. Of exercising a 

horse. 

1. We shall now show how a rider must act, when he has 
received his horse for the purpose of mounting him, so 

' By speaking cheerfcdiy to him, patting him, and giying him other 
■igns of encouragement. " Leniter videlicet impellendo equo, ut accedat» 
et admoto sensu suavi." Weiake, 

' ^irotitdtiKj^ai.'] Se stibmittere cruribua divaricatis aut genibxtt 
fiexia, Weiske. So Pollux, i. 213. Hence Schneider and othen 
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as to be of most service alike to himself and to his hone in 
riding. 

In the first place, then, he must take the rein,^ which k 
fastened to the lower part of the bit,^ or to the chain that goes 
under the chin,^ in his left hand, in a convenient manner, 
and so loosely, that he may not, either as he raises himself by 
grasping the mane near the ears, or jumps on the horse's back 
with the assistance of his spear,^ pull the animal back. Then, 
with his right hand, let him take hold of the bridle ^ at the 
point of the shoulder, and of the mane at the same time, that 
he may not in any way, as he mounts, twist the horse's mouth 
with the bit. 2. When he has set himself at ease for mount- 
ing, let him draw up his body with his left hand, and, stretch- 
ing forth his right, let him lift himself with that also (for, 
mounting in this way, he will not present an ungraceful ap- 
pearance behind), and let him do this with his leg bent, and 
not rest his knees on the back of the horse, but throw his leg 
across at once to the right side ; and when he has passed his 
foot clean over, let him then seat himself on the horse's bacL 

think that V7r6€a<ne, c. I, sect. 14, means st^sessio, but this inter- 
pretation seems not adapted for that passage. Horses, it appears, "wen 
sometimes thus taught to stoop. Silius Italicus, x. 465, says of the horse 
of Claelius, 

Inclinatus collum, submissus et armos 
De more, implexis prajbebat scandere terga 
Cruribus. 
' Tbv pvrayvjysa, 

' TtfQ viroxaXivtSiag.'^ InferiorUfreni partis, Sturz, Lex. Xen. 
' Tow ylfaXiov.l The i//aXtov, or rf/IXXtov, says Pollux, i. 248, was tA 
ntgii TO ykvtiov diyprjfuvov, 

* This manner of getting on horseback from the lance or spear >!««, 
till lately, puzzled all the antiquaries and commentators, who haye not 
been able to give any satisfactory account of it. In the collection of the 
Pates Antiques^ belonging to the late celebrated Baron Stock, there is one 
which represents a soldier as going to mount his horse by the assistance 
of his spear. The spear is planted at the side of the horsis, and has a 
hook upon the shaft, on which the man placing his foot easily bestrides 
Uie horse. This, at first sight, explains the above passage. Livy men- 
tions likewise this method of getting on horseback as practised by the 
Roman soldiers. N. B. This collection is now in the British Museum. 
Berenger, 

* Tdc rjviac.'] Different from the pvraytoyivQ mentioned just aboY«, 
which Uie rider is to take in his left hand as he mounts. But we know 
too little of ancient horsemanship to be able to explain how each was 
managed. 
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3. It seems to us also very proper, in case a rider should 
happen to be leading his horse with his left hand, and to be 
holding his lance in his right, to practise mounting on the 
right side ;^ but for this he has nothing more to learn, than 
to perform those movements with his left hand and foot which 
he had previously performed with his right. 4. We com- 
mend such readiness in mounting for this reason, that the rider, 
as soon as he is seated on the horse, is in every way prepared 
for action, if it should be necessary to encounter an enemy on 
a sudden. 

5. When he has taken his seat, whether on the horse's bare 
back or on the cloth,^ we do not like that he should sit as if he 
were on a carriage seat, but as if he were standing upright 
with his legs somewhat apart ;^ for thus he will cling more 
firmly to the horse with his thighs, and, keeping himself erect, 
he will be able to throw a javelin or to strike a blow on 
horseback, if it be necessary, with greater force. 

6. But it is necessary to allow the leg, as well as the foot, 
to hang loose from the knee ; for if a rider keep his leg stiff, 
and strike it against anything, it may be broken ; but if the leg 
hangs easy, and anything strikes against it, it will yield, and 
yet not move the thigh from its position. 

7. A rider should also accustom himself to keep the parts 
of his body above the hips as flexible as possible ; for he will 
by this means be better able to exert himself, and if any person 
should drag or push him, he will be less likely to be thrown off. 

8. Let it be observed, too, that when he is seated on the 
horse's back, he must first teach the horse to stand quiet, until 
he has drawn up his mantle,* if necessary, and adjusted th<? 
reins, and taken hold of his lance in such a way as it may itiost 
cpnveniently be carried. Then let him keep his left arm 

^ Another gem, in the same collection, giyes us the figure of a soldier 
standing by a horse in the attitude of a man going to mount him on 
the right side; and there are many other ancient impressions which 
show the same thing. Berenger. 

* 'Erri rov iipiTrmov.'] It is to be remembered that the Greeks, instead 
of saddles, used cloths or housings, and the lower sort often rode without 
any. Berenger, 

' That is, not as he would sit in a chair, but upon his twist or fork. 
Berenger. 

* ^YiroffirdariTcu.] Dum vestem aubduxerii sive compo9uerit, Wciske. 
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close to hisi side ; for in such an attitude a rider appears moit 
graceful,^ and his hand has the greatest power* 

9. As to reins, we approve of such as are eqoalfy 
balanced, and not weak, or slippery, or too thick, so that the 
hand which holds them may be able also to hold the speir 
when it is necessary. 

. 10. When the rider gives the signal to the horse to start; 
let him begin to advance at a walking pace, as this pace is 
least likely to disturb the horse. Let him hold the reins; if 
the horse is inclined to hold down his head^ rather high ; bnt 
if he is more disposed to carry it erect, let him keep them 
lower, for thus he will best set off the horse's figure, ii. 
After a little, if he trots at his natural pace,^ he will find 
his limbs become pliant without inconvenience, and will coine 
with the greatest readiness to obey the whip.^ Since, too^ it 

' EddToXloraroc*] Hie enim ffesttu equitem maximk decet. Leundt* 

vius. 

' AifTo^vij,'] Sc. dpofiov. Weuke. 

^ Ei'c rh iiripa^So^optlv ^jditrr* hv a^cKVoiro.] 'E'n-tpapdo^optb 
rev Introv, says Polhix, i. 220, is ti rig fiQ SpSfiov ilatKavvoi, '* wliec 
the rider animates the horse to speed with his whip or switch." Knht 
renders the words virgd manibtu pralatd equo ad cursum siffnum diom 
In like manner Sophocles has used the verb kiTKreUiv, Sauppe, Stun 
interprets the word, in his Lexicon, virgd instigare ad cursutn. But it 
must be taken in a neuter sense in this passage. " Ob^ir aux ayertisse- 
ments de la yerge.*' Gail. " To be exerted and animated with the 
whip." Berenger, Donaldson, in his '* New Cratylus," p. 224, says thai 
Ix(paj3^o0opc(i/ is " to gallop," that is, to strike the ground alternately 
with the fore and hind feet, from ** the primary idea in pd^doc" whiA 
is that of "beating" or "striking." The word may imply galloping 
and there is little doubt that it does, but hardly for the reason which Dr 
Donaldson giyes ; for, in that case, what would be the use of ^optiv in the 
word ? The primary and proper meaning of a yerb, compounded of the 
three elements in iTrtpaf^do^opsXv would seem to be, when used in a neuter 
sense, " to endure the switch so as to hasten forward." The horses • 
some of. the ancient nations were guided wholly by the rod or switch 
without bit or bridle. Thus the Massylians are described in Lucan, iy. 68^ 

Et gens, qure nudo residens Massylia dorso, 
Ora levi flectit, fraenorum nescia, yirg&. 

Massylia's nimble horsemen ride ; 

They nor the bit, nor curbing rein provide, 

But with light rods the well-taught coursers guide. iZotM 

Strabo speaks of their horsemanship in similar terms, zyii. 3. So Sili^ 

Italicvs, i. 215: 

Nomades, gens inscia frseni; 
Quels inter geminas per ludum mobilis aures 
Quadrupcdem flectit non c«dens virga lupatit. 
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is the most approved practice to set off towkrds the left side, 
the horse will most readily start on that side,^ if, when he lifts, 
as he is trotting, his right foot,* the rider then give him the- 
signal to gallop. 12. For, being then about to raise the left 
foot, he will thus start with that foot; and just at the mo-' 
ment that the rider turns him to the left, he will make the 
first spring ^ in his gallop ; for a horse, when he is turned tq 
the right, naturally leads off with the right foot, and when 
turned to the left, with the left foot 

13. As to the mode of exercising a horse, we approve of 
that which is called the pede,^ for it accustoms a horse to be 
turned by both sides of his mouth ; and it is good to change 
the direction of his course, that both sides may receive equal 
stress in the different directions. 14, We approve, too, of a 
place of exercise of an oblong form,^ in preference to the 
round ; for in the oblong the horse may be turned with the 
greater ease, when tired of going straight forward, and he 
will be exercised at once in running in a direct course and in 
turning. 

15. It is proper also to pull in the rein ^ as the horse turns ; 

" The Nomades or Numidians, a nation ignorant of the rein, and whose 
horses the wand waved sportively over their ears directs with not less 
efifect than the bit." We may accordingly suppose that by the Greeks 
the signal to gallop was given with the rod or switch. 

^ The meaning of this seems to be, that when the rider intends to 
go to the leftf he should first turn a little to the rigJU^ in order to take a 
compass, and turn the horse to the left with more freedom and grace. 
Berenger, 

' "OTTore &vafiaivoi rtS diti(fi'] Cum dextrum pedem anteriorem equu$ 
toUit, *Ava^aivtiv nf ot^uf is the same as aipnv rbv df^iov. Weiske, 
Sauppe reads IfiPaivoi, a conjecture of Hermann's. 

* Trig k7ri<rKs\i<re(os Slv agxovro.'] Xenophon calls the beginning of 
the movement of the feet l7ri(riceXi}(nc. Pollux, i. 214. Dindorf and 
others write lirioKkXifftQ, With dpxotro, says Sauppe, understand Itti- 
pal3do<f>opCjv. 

* See note on c. 3, sect 5. 

* Ti) iTepofiTiKfi Trkdriv."] Pedicam alterd parte longtorem^ potius quhm 
rotundam, Leunclavius. But in what sense he used the word pedicam is 
not apparent. Liddell and Scott, in their Lexicon, say that an oblong 
place of exercise is meant, and this acceptation agrees very well with the 
proper signification of the word irepofiriKfiCt and with the sequel of tke 
passage. A irepofifiKrie number is one that is produced by the multipli- 
cation of ':wo unequal factors, and is opposed to ioovXivpoQ. Plato, 
Theaet. c. xiv. 

* *' To pull the horse in and support him.*' Berenger 
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for it is not easy for a horse, nor safe, when going fast, to torn 
in a small space,^ especially if the ground be rough ^ or slip" 
pery. 16. But at the time that the rider pulls him in,U 
ought to sway the horse as little as possible with the bit^ and 
to sway himself also as little as possible; for if he swajs 
himself much, he may be well assured that a very small inn 
pulse will be sufficient to stretch both him and lus horse oo 
the ground. 

17. When the horse, after having turned, looks straight be- 
fore him, the rider should then excite him to greater speed;' 
for it is plain that turnings are made in war either for pnr- 
suing or retreating, and hence it is good to accustom a horK, 
after he has turned, to increase his speed. 

18. Also, when the horse appears to have been sufficienllj 
exercised, it is useful, after having let him rest a while, ts 
excite him on a sudden to his utmost speed, as well away froo 
the other horses as towards them ; and, after he has been pat to 
his speed, to let him rest somewhere as near as possible,^ and, 
when he has stood still awhile, to wheel him about and xxrfgb 
him again to a gallop ; for it is certain that occasions will 
offer when he will have need to practise both. 

19. But when it is time to dismount, the rider should 
never alight either among other horses, or amidst a concourse 
of people, or beyond the exercise ground; but in the place 
where the horse is obliged to exert himself, there let him also 
begin to rest. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

How a horse is to be taught to leap. How he is to be prepared for militarf 

service. 

1. Since there will be occasions when the horse 'vill have 
to run up and down sloping and hilly grounds, and along the 

* That is, to turn short. 

' 'A7r<5icporov.] Generally interpreted " rough " or " rugged." Weiskf 
thinks that it here means " steep," " sloping." 

* This mode of working a horse is called by the French writer; tki 
Envie dialler, and is most useful. Berenger. 

* That is, as near as possible to the other horses. Weishe, 
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Bides of hills, when he will have to leap over obstacles, and 
to spring up and down, the rider must train and exercise both 
himself and his horse completely in all these manoeuvres; 
for thus they will be likely to contribute more to the safety 
and advantage of each other. 2. If any one thinks that wb 
are merely repeating ourselves, because we now make men- 
tion of the same things that we mentioned before,* let him 
understand that this is not a repetition ; for we then exhorted 
a horseman, when he purchased a horse, to try whether the 
animal could perform such exercises ; but now we say that he 
must teach his own horse, and are going to prescribe how he 
must teach him. 

3. He that has got a horse utterly inexperienced in leaping 
over ditches must, after slackening the leading-rein, go over 
the ditch first, and must then pull him on with the rein, that 
he may take the leap. 4. If he will not leap, another person 
must take a whip or a switch, and apply it on him smartly, 
when he will not only leap over the required space, but much 
further than is necessary ; and afterwards there will be no 
need to strike him, for if he only sees some one coming be- 
hind him, he will leap. 

5. When he has thus been trained to leap, let the rider mount 
him, and take him first to small, and then to larger ditches. 
Just as he is going to leap, let the rider touch him with the 
spur. Let him spur him, too, when he is teaching him to leap 
up and down from any height ; for if the horse does all these 
things with an impulse^ of his whole body, he will do them 
with more safety to himself and his rider than if his hinder 
parts lag either in leaping over an object or in springing up 
or down. 

6. To make him go down steep placea^ we must begin to 
train him on soft ground ; and at length, when he is accus- 
tomed to this, he will run much more readily down a slope 
than up it. As to what some people fear, that horses will 
dislocate their shoulders in being ridden down steep places, 
let them be under no apprehension, when they are told that 
the Persians and the Odrjssd all ride as fast as they can down 
steep hills, and yet have horses not less sound than those of 
the Greeks. 

' C. iii. sect. 7. 
' To which the spar will incite hinu' 

^OL. III. V 
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7. Nor will we omit to mention how the rider must aooon- 
modate himself to each of these particular circumstances; fiff 
he ought, when his horse suddenly raises himself for a kap^ 
to lean forward (since by that means the horse will fed kai 
pressure on hid hinder parts,^ and will be less likely toshakl 
the rider), and, as he pulls in the reins when the horse alight^ 
he must throw himself back, for he will thus be less jolted. 

8. As the horse is leaping over a ditch, or stretching up ti 
ascent, it is well for the rider to take hold of the mane,' tlMd 
the horse may not be oppressed by the difficulty of the groool 
and by the bit at the same time ; but in going down a dediviljt 
he should hold himself back, and support the horse with Ika 
bridle, that himself and his horse may not be carried headkog 
down the slope. 

9. It is right, also, to exercise the horse sometimes in 000 
place and sometimes in another, sometimes for a longer aal 
sometimes for a shorter period ; for this will be less disagree* 
able to the horse than to be always exercised in the same 
place and for the same length of time. 

10. Since it is necessary, too, for him who rides his hons 
at full speed over all sorts of ground to be able to sit firmly 
on him, and to know how to use his arms on horseback dex- 
terously, the practice of horsemanship in hunting is to be 
commended, where the country is favourable, and wild beasts 
to be found ; but where these conveniences do not offer them- 
selves, it is a good sort of exercise for two horsemen to make 
such an arrangement as this : that the one is to retreat over 
ground of a varied character, and, as he flees, is to turn about 
from time to time and present his spear, while the other is to 
pursue, caiTying javelins blunted with balls, and a spear pre- 
pared in the same manner ; and whenever the pursuer comes 
within a javelin's throw of the pursued, he is to discharge his 
blunted javelins at him, and, whenever he gets within the 
stroke of a spear, to strike him as he is overtaken. 

* *Hrrov dv vTroivoi 6 ittttoc.] The horse will sink down leas be* | 
hind. ^TirodvHv is dorao subsidere, as Schneider observes. 

' Whatever notions the Greeks might have of this method, and al- 
though it is prescribed by Xenophon, it seems to be flatly against tnitk 
and the principles of the art ; for the bridle, instead of being an encom- 
brance to the horse, will be of great assistance, if seasonably and judi- 
ciously used, and, by guiding and supporting, wUl prevent him firm 
falling. Berenger, 
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11. It is well for a horseman, also, if he dose with an ene- 
my, to pull his enemy towards him, and then suddenly push 
him away ; for this treatment is likely to unhorse him. On 
the other hand, it is well for him who is thus dragged to urge 
his horse forward ; for by this means he is more likely to 
throw off his antagonist than to fall off himself. 

12. If, on any occasion, when two camps are pitched opposite, 
the cavalry ride out against one another, and one party pur- 
sue their adversaries close up to their main body, and then 
retreat to their own, it is good for a rider to know that in 
such circumstances, as long as he is near his friends, it is 
right and safe to wheel about among the foremost, and charge 
the enemy at full speed ^ ; but he must take care, as he comes 
close upon them, to have his horse under control ; for, by act- 
ing with such caution, he will be in the best condition, as is 
probable, to injure the enemy and to escape injury from 
them. 

13. The gods have enabled men to teach other men by 
speech what they ought to do. As for a horse, it is certain 
that you can teach him nothing by speech ; but if, when he 
does what you wish, you gratify him in some way in return, 
and, when he is disobedient, make him feel punishment, he 
will thus effectually learn to obey you in what is required of 
him. 14. This we may express, indeed, in a few words, 
but it should influence us throughout all our treatment of 
horses ; for a horse will more readily take the bit, if, when 
he has taken it, something pleasant results to himself ; and he 
will leap across ditches, and jump over obstacles, and comply 
with our wishes in all other respects, if he looks forward, 
when he has done what is required of him, to some in- 
dulgence. 

* As they wheel round, it will be proper for him to be among the 
foremost to charge the enemy. It will be proper for him to be in 
the rear when his party is retreating, and to be consequently foremost 
when they turn about to make a charge. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

How fierce and high-mettled hones are to be managed* 

1. The directions which I have given show how a pe 
may best avoid being deceived in purchasing a colt or a : 
grown horse ; how he is least likely to spoil him in pot 
him to use, more especially if he would produce a horse ha^ 
all the qualities that a horseman requires for war. But 
haps it is now proper to state how a rider, if he ever ha^ 
to have a horse excessively fiery, or excessively slug^sh, 
treat either of them with the most success. 

2. In the first place, then, he ought to know that spirit 
horse is what anger is in a man ; and as a person who sib 
neither say nor do anything annoying to a man wook 
least likely to anger him, so the rider that does nothing to 
a high-spirited horse will be least likely to provoke ! 
3. Accordingly he must be careful, even from the very 
that he mounts such a horse, not to discompose him ai 
takes his seat ; and when he is fairly seated, he should a 
him to stand quiet for a longer time than a horse of ordii 
spirit,* and then direct him to go forward with the gen 
possible intimations. Beginning to proceed, too, at the & 
est pace, he should bring him into a quicker one, in so 
manner, that the horse may be as little sensible as posf 
that he is accelerating his course. 4. But whatever a i 
requires a spirited horse to do suddenly, the unexpected sij 
or sounds, or sensations, consequent upon it, annoy him, as ' 
would annoy a passionate man ; and it is necessary to bei 
mind that everything sudden produces perplexity in a hi 
5. If therefore you wish to rein in a spirited horse when 1 
going faster than is necessary, you must not check him ; 
denly, but pull him in with the bridle gently, coaxing, 
not forcing him, to slacken his pace. 

6. Long rides in a direct course, too, soothe horses x 
than frequent short turnings ; and long gentle rides also t 
en and tame, and do not exasperate, the high-mettled 1m 

1 ^H rbv ijrirvxSvTa.] Than an ordinary or every-day horsei 
of less spirit and fire. iVeiske, 
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7. But if any one imagines that if he rides at a hard pace for a 
long distance, he will render his horse gentle by fatiguing him, 
he supposes what is quite contrary to experience ; for a high- 
Bpirited horse, in such circumstances, uses his utmost en* 
n^eavours to get the better by force and with anger, like an 
angry man, and often does irreparable mischief both to him- 
hirteff and to his rider. 

^; 8. It is proper also to check a high-mettled horse from gal- 

jifidping at full speed, and to abstain altogether from matching 

i^liim with other horses ; for horses that grow fond of contending 

J, i against others become also the most refractory. 

^ 9. Smooth bits are more eligible for such a horse than 

^tough. If a rough bit be used, we ought to assimilate it to 

a smooth one by keeping it slack. ^ It is well, too, for the 

jitider to accustom himself to sit quiet on a fiery-spirited horse, 

f) and to touch him as little as possible with anything else^ be- 

jf sides those parts of the body with which we necessarily touch 

^ liim in order to sit secure. 

^ 10. A rider should know, also, that it is a rule to moderate 
a^.a horse's pace with a sort of whistle, and to urge him forward 
^ with a clucking sound ; yet that if a person should from the 
J first move him to gentle exertions with a clucking sound, and to 
Jt more difficult efforts with a whistle, he would learn to quicken 
^1 his pace at the whistle, and to moderate it at the cluck. 
^ 11. Likewise, when a shout is raised, or a trumpet sounded, 
^i a person should not appear to a horse to be at all disturbed, 
gf or approach him with anything that may alarm him, but 
yi l^bould, under such circumstances, use his utmost efforts to 
yi pacify him, and, if convenient, should bring him his morning 
^ or evening feed. 

,^ 12. It is a very judicious piece of advice, too, not to pur- 
,i chase a very high-mettled horse for service in war. As to a 
g sluggish horse, it appears to me sufficient to observe, that a 
^ rider must treat him in a manner quite contrary to that in 
j| which we recommend him to treat a horse of high spirit. 

* This observation is most just. It is from the maimer of managing 
f them alone that bits are easy or severe to the mouth of the horse ; other 
^ wise, as the Duke of Newcastle says, the bit-makers would be the best 
! i horsemen. Berenger» 

' We should not touch him, for instance, with the spear or javelin. 
^ Stttqipe, 
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CHAPTER X. 

Of the proper management of the bit and bridle. 

1. But whoever would desire to have a horse service 
for war^ and at the same time of a stately and striking fi| 
to ride, must abstain from pulling his mouth ^th the bit, 
from spurring and whipping him ; practices which 8 
people adopt in the notion that they are setting their he 
off; but they produce a quite contrary effect from that w 
they intend. 2. For by drawing the mouths of their Ik 
up, they blind them when they ought to see clearly .be 
them, and they frighten them so much by spurring and at 
ing them, that they are confused and run headlong 
danger ; acts which distinguish such horses as are most a^ 
to being ridden, and as conduct themselves improperly 
unbecomingly. 3. But if a rider teach his horse to go ' 
the bridle loose, to carry his neck high, and to arch it i 
the head onwards, he would thus lead him to do everyt 
in which the animal himself takes pleasure and pride. 

4. That he does take pleasure in such actions, we see 
ficient proof ; for whenever he approaches other horses, 
especially when he comes to mares, he rears his neck f 
bends his head gallantly, throws out his legs with nimblei 
and carries his tail erect. 5. When a rider, therefore, 
prompt him to assume that figure which he himself assi 
when he wishes to set off his beauty, he will thus exhibi 
steed as taking pride in being ridden, and having a magnifii 
noble, and distinguished appearance. 

By what means we consider that such results maybe attai 
we will now endeavour to show. 6. First of all, then, 
necessary for a rider to have not less than two bits ; an 
these let one be smooth, and have rings of a moderate si 
and let the other have rings that are heavy, and hang lower d 
with sharp points;^ in order that, when the horse takes the 1 
into his mouth, he may be offended with its roughness, 
consequently let it go, but when he finds it exchanged fo: 

^ Julius Pollux (1. 184) mentious these orbs or rings; and oar 
bits seem to resemble them. Berenger, 
* 'Extvovc, points like the prickles ^n the back of a hedge-ho^ 
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other, he may be pleased with its smoothness ; and that what- 
ever he has been trained to do with the rough bit, he may do 
also with the smooth. 7. But if, .from making light of it for 
its smoothness, he press upon it frequently with his teeth, ^ we 
in that case add large rings to the smooth bit, that, being 
compelled by them to open his mouth, he may let go the bit. 
But it is possible to vary the rough bit in every way, by re- 
laxing or tightening it. 

8. But whatever sorts of bits are used, let them all be yield- 
ing ; for as to a stiff bit, wherever a horse seizes it, he has 
the whole of it fast between his teeth, as a person, when he 
takes up a spit, wherever he lays hold of it, raises up the 
whole. 9. But the other isort of bit is similar to a chain ; for 
of whatever part of it a person takes hold, that part alone re- 
mains unbent, but the rest hangs down. But as* the horse is 
always catching at the part which escapes him in his mouth, 
he drops the bit out of his jaws ; and to remedy this incon- 
venience rings ^ are suspended by the middle from the two 
parts of the bit,^ that while he catches at these with his 
tongue and his teeth, he may omit to seize the bit between 
hbjaws.^ 

10. In case any one should be ignorant what flexibility, and 
rigidity, in a bit are, we will explain the terms ; for a bit is 
flexible when the two parts of it have broad and smooth 
joints, so as to be easily bent ; and everything that is applied 
about these two parts, if it fit loosely, and not with a close 

' 'Awipiidfirai Iv avTtf,] The sense of the verb is doubtful. Zeune 
and Sturz take it in the signification which I have given it. 

* We have a small chain in the upset, or hollow part of our bits, called 
a player, with which the horse playing with his tongue, and rolling it 
about, keeps his mouth moist and fresh. And, as Xenophon hints, it may 
serve likewise to fix his attention, and prevent him from writhing his 
mouth about, or, as the French call it, ** faire ses forces." Berenger, 

* ''Ekt&v aJiovuiv,'] Weiske agrees with Scheffer, de Re Militari,p. 161, 
that these d^oviQ were the two portions of which the bit was formed, being 
the same as orSfiiaj two vrofiia forming one x<<^(^oc- ^^ supposes that 
they were called a^ovtq because the rings were suspended upon them. 
The words oi a^oviq occur in the next section, where Gail renders them, 
** les deux branches." 

* 'AvaXanfiaviiv irpbg rdc yvoBovQ rbv xaXtvov.] " Prendre le mors 
aux dens." GaU, The words irp^c rdc yvoBovQ occur in the preceding 
section. I have given them in both places Uiat sense which the drift of tho 
passage seems to require 
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grasp, conduces to flexibility ; but if every part of the Ul 
opens and closes with difficulty, it is to be called hard. 

11. But whatever sort of bit is used, the rider must do 
everything with it in the manner which I have stated, if he 
wishes to make his horse such as has been described, is. He 
must pull up the mouth of the horse neither too severely, so as 
to provoke him to shake himself free from it, nor too gently, 
so that he may be insensible to it. But when, on pulling him 
up, he raises his neck, the rider must immediately give him the 
bridle. In other respects, too, as we do not cease to repeat^ 
he must, whenever the horse has acquitted himself well, show 
him some indulgence. 13. When he perceives that the horse 
is pleased with carrying his head aloft^ and with the looseness 
of the rein, he should then put him to nothing disagreeable^ 
as if he would force him to exert himself, but should coax 
him, as if he wished him to be at ease ; for thus he will fed 
greatly encouraged, and will advance of his own accord at a 
swift pace. 

14. That a horse delights in going fast, there is sufficient 
proof; for no horse, on getting loose, goes off at a slow pace, 
but runs. With this speed he is naturally delighted, provided 
we do not compel him to run longer than is reasonable ; for 
nothing whatever, immoderately protracted, is agreeable to 
either horse or man. 

15. When the horse was brought to perform his exercise 
with grace, he was trained by us,^ we know, in the early 
part of his practice, to advance at full speed after sundry turns. 
But if any rider, when his horse has learned to do this, 
should rein him in, and give him at the same time a signal to 
hasten for»«'ard, the horse, being at once checked by the bridle, 
and incited to speed by the signal, will advance his chest, and 
lift his legs higher in anger, but not with ease ; for borsee, 
when they are annoyed, will assuredly not use their legs with 
greater agility and grace. 16. But if when he is thus ani- 
mated, the rider gives him the bridle, he will then, from de- 
light at supposing himself, on account of the looseness of the 
bit, freed from its restraint, bound forward with exultation, 
in a noble attitude, and with an easy motion of his limbs, and 
expressing in every gesture the grace with which he approaches 

' In allusion to c. 7, sect. 17. 
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i other horses. 17. Persons who view such a horse pronounce 

i him noble-spirited, prompt for action, fit for military exercise, 

I high-mettled, superb, and at once pleasing and formidable to 

i contemplate. 

If any one desires such qualities in a horse, let what we 

i have so far written serve as instructions for him. 



CHAPTER XI. 

Of teaching a horse his paces. How to make him assume showy attitudes. 

1. But if a person wishes to possess a horse that is fit for 
processions, and of lofty and magnificent bearing, such qualities 
are not to be found in every horse, for he must be one that is 
of a noble spirit and strong frame. 

2. But what some suppose, that a horse which has supple- 
ness of leg will also be able to rear his body high, is not the 
case ; the truth rather is, that it must be a horse which has 
flexible, short, and strong loins (we do not mean the part by 
the tail, but that which is between the ribs and the haunches, 
at the belly), for such a horse will be able to extend his hind- 
er legs far forward under him. 3. If a rider, then, when the 
horse has his hind legs thus under him, should pull him up 
with the bridle, he rests his hinder parts on his heels, and 
rears up the fore part of his body, so that his belly is seen by 
those in front of him. But when he does this, it is proper to 
give him the bridle, that he may assume of his own accord the 
attitudes most graceful in a horse, and appear to the spectators 
to do so. 

4. There are people who teach horses thus to rise, some by 
striking them on the fetlocks with a stick, some by directing a 
man, who runs at the side for that purpose, to hit them on the 
upper part of the legs.* 6. We however consider it the best 
mode of instruction, as we are perpetually saying, that when 
ever a horse acts agreeably to the wishes of his rider, it should 

* This method stands justified by the practice of modem horsemen 
Berenger, 
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follow that he receive some indulgence from him. 6. For whit 
a horse does under compulsion, as Simo also obseryes, he does 
without understanding, and with no more grace than a dancer 
would display if a person should whip and spur him daring 
his performance ; since hoth horse and man, when sufferiii^ 
such treatment, would exhibit more ungraceful than graoefbi 
gestures. But the rider ought to teach a horse by signs to 
assume of his own accord all his most beautiful and showy 
attitudes. 7. If, then, when he is exercised, he be ridden till 
he is quite in a perspiration, and the rider, as soon as he raises 
himself gracefully, dismounts and unbridles him, he may fed 
assured that the horse will always be ready to rear himself of 
his own accord. 

s. It is upon horses of this kind that gods and heroes are 
painted riding, and men who are able to manage them skil- 
fully are regarded as deserving of admiration. 9. So extremely 
beautiful, and admirable, and noble a sight is a horse that bears 
himself superbly, that he fixes the gaze of all who see him, both 
young and old ; no one, indeed, leaves him, or is tired of con- 
templating him, as long as he continues to display his magni- 
ficent attitudes.^ 

10. If it should ever happen to the possessor of such a 
horse to be a phylarch^ or hipparch,^ he ought not to 
make it his study that he alone may enjoy distinction, but 
rather that all the cavalry under his command may be de- 
serving of admiration, ll. Should such a horse precede the 
rest, [as people esteem such horses most,]^ one that, as he 
advances, rears himself very high and very frequently, it is 
plain that the other horses would follow him at a slow pace; 
but what striking attraction could there be in such a specta- 
cle ? 12. If, however, while you animate your steed, you lead 
neither with too great quickness nor with too great slowness, 
but just as horses appear most lively and formidable, and best 
adapted for exertion, if, I say, you precede the other horses in 
this manner, the march of the whole troop will be uniform, 
and even the very neighing and snorting of the horses will be 

' This attitude is known to modem horsemen by the term petode. 
Serenger, 

* Commanders of cavalry. 

* Schneider supposes the words in brackets to be a gloes that has crept 
iato the text. 
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in concert, so that not only the commander himself, but the 
whole troop, will present an admirable spectacle. 

13. If a person be fortunate in purchasing horses, and bring 
them up to be able to endure fatigue, and train them properly, 
not only in exercises for war, but in manoeuvres for parade, 
and in service in the field, what can prevent him, unless some 
god be adverse to his endeavours, from renderiug his horses of 
far greater value than they were when he took them under 
his care, or from having not only estimable horses, but being 
himself greatly admired for his skill in the art of horseman- 
ship? 



CHAPTER XII. 

Of a horseman's armour and arms. 



1. We wish also to show how he should be armed who pre- 
pares to encounter danger on horseback. 

In the first place, then, we say that his coat of mail should 
be made to suit his body ; because the whole of the body sup- 
ports one that fits well, but the shoulders only support one that 
is too loose ; and one that is too tight is a prison, and not a 
coat of defence. 2. Since the neck, too, is one of the vital 
parts, we think that a covering should be made for it of the 
same shape with the neck, rising from the coat of mail ; for it 
will not only be an ornament, but, if it be made as it ought to 
be, will cover the face of the rider, if he wishes, up to the 
nose. 

3. As for the helmet, we consider that which is of Boeotian 
manufacture to be the best ; for it protects most effectually 
all the parts above the corslet, and yet does not prevent the 
wearer from seeing. 

The coat of mail, again, should be made in such a way that 
it may not prevent the horseman from sitting or stooping. 
4. About the abdomen, too, and the parts below and around, 
there should be skirts of such a description and size as to pro- 
tect the limbs. 

5. Since, also, if the left hand should be hurt, it disables 
the rider, we recommend the armour which has been invented 
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for it, and which is called the hand; for it protects the shoulder, 
the upper part of the arm, the elbow, and the portion of the 
arm next to the bridle, and can be either expanded or con- 
tracted ; and it also covers the part under the arm which is 
left unguarded by the coat of mail. 

6. The right hand a rider must raise, when he wishes either 
to hurl a weapon or to strike a blow. Whatever portion of 
the coat of mail, therefore, would obstruct it, must be removed ; 
and if in its place a sort of flaps with joints be put, thej will, 
when the arm is raised, unfold at the same time, and, when it 
is let down, will close. 

7. As to the right arm, that sort of defence which is pat cm 
it like greaves on the leg appears to us to be better adapted 
for protecting it than that which is attached to the coat of 
mail ; and the part of the arm which is exposed when the 
right hand is lifted up must be defended near the coat of 
mail, with a covering made of cairs skin or of brass ; other- 
wise it will be left unguarded in a most dangerous place. 

8. Since, too, if the horse is disabled, the rider will be in 
extreme peril, it is necessary to arm the horse also with de- 
fences for his head, his breast, and his shoulders ; for these 
assist Hkewise in guarding the rider's thighs. But of all parts 
of the horse we take most care to protect his belly, for it is at 
once a most vital and a most defenceless part ; but it is pos- 
sible to protect it by something connected with the housings.^ 

9. It is necessary, too, that that which covers the horse's 
back should be put together in such a way that the rider may 
have a firmer seat,'-^ and that the back of the horse may not be 
galled. As to other parts, also, both horse and horseman 
should be armed with the same precaution.^ 

10. The legs and feet will naturally hang down below the 
covering of the thighs ; but these parts may be sufl5ciently 
protected, if a sort of boots be constructed for them of the 
leather of which sandals are made ; for such boots may be at 
once armour for the legs and shoes for the feet. 

11. Such is the armour that may prove, if the gods be pro- 
pitious, a defence against harm. But to inflict injury on an 

* AvvaTbv Sh aiv nf l^ivrrtita alrhv VKiiraoai.'] " II est possible d« 
eouvrir les flancs, en ajoutant quelque chose k la selle." GaiL 
^ Than if he sat on the horse's bare back. 
' So that the armour may not gall 
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enemy, we recommend the short curved sword rather than the 
long straight one ; for from a horseman, seated aloft, a blow 
from a scjmitar will be more effective than one from a straight 
sword. 12, Instead of a reed-like spear, as it is weak and 
inconvenient to carry, we rather approve of two javelins of 
Cornell wood ; for a skilful thrower may hurl one of these, 
and use the other against assailants either in front, or flank, 
or rear.^ They are at once stronger than a spear, and more 
easily carried. 

13. "We approve of the hurling of a javelin from a great 
distance ; for by that means more time is allowed for throw- 
ing it^ and for taking another weapon. We shall intimate in 
a few words how the javelin may be hurled with the greatest 
effect. If the rider advance his left side, at the same time 
drawing back his right, and rising on his thighs, and launch 
his weapon with its point directed a little upwards, he will 
thus send it with the greatest force and to the greatest dis- 
tance ; and he will send it with the truest aim, if the point, as 
it is discharged, is directed steadily to the mark. 

14* Let l^ese admonitions, and instructions, and exercises 
be considered sufficient to be prescribed for a private individual. 
What it is proper for a commander of cavalry to know and to 
do, is set forth in another treatise. 

' Dindorf retains in his text sIq rovfnrpo<r9evt though Leunclavius and 
Zeune had shown the necessity of writing TovTriffOev. 

* 'Airo<n-pl^ac.] If this word is genuine, I suppose that it means for- 
quere or emittere, unless it is to be referred to the horse, e^tim av$ri$r9 
abktmCe. Schneider. *' Four se ditoumer." Gaii, 
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The object of this treatise is to show how a commander of & 
Athenian cavaby may maintain them at the proper number; how 
they may be suitably equipped ; and how he may employ them 
witn the greatest efficiency. 

It is addressed to some one person. Camerarius supposes that 
it was written for the instruction of Xenophon's son Gryllus, who 
afterwards served in the Athenian cavalry, and whom, he thinksy 
his father wished to qualify for a commander. Weiske is inclined 
to favour Camerarius's opinion. 

There were two hipparchs, or chief commanders of the cavalry 
at Athens. 



CHAPTER I. 

Summary of the duties of a commander-in-chief of the cavalry, } 1 — 9. Bow 
he may keep his men and horses in an efficient and serviceable conditiOD} 
and render the inferior officers well qualified for their duties, 10 — 26. 

1. First of all, it is incumbent on you to offer sacrifice, and 
to entreat the gods to grant you to think, and saj, and do 
those things by which you may exercise your command most 
agreeably to them, and with the greatest pleasure, and honour, 
and benefit to yourself, your friends, and your country, 

2. When the gods are propitiated, you must prepare your 
cavalry,* taking care that the number^ prescribed by law 

' 'AvapiQaarsov fiiv aoi ivrTrkac.] 'AvatifidZtiv is here used for|NH 
rare, legere, constituere, ** to prepare, choose, appoint." Weiske. 
* Xenophon seems to mean a thousand ; see c. 9, sect 3. This is tho 
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may be completed, and that the force previously enrolled may 
not be diminished ; for, unless new horsemen are added, 
the number will constantly grow less, as some must retire 
from old age, and some must fail from other causes. 

3. After the complement is made up, you must take care 
tliat the horses may be fed in such a way as to be able to en- 
dure exertion ; for horses that are too weak for their work 
will be unable either to overtake an enemy or to retreat. 
You must make it an object of your attention, too, that they 
may be fit for service ; for such as are unmanageable are 
an aid to the enemy rather than to their friends. 4. Such as kick 
when they are mounted, also, must be set aside ; for they often 
inflict more mischief on their own side than the enemy inflict. 
You must pay attention to their feet also, that they may be in 
a condition to be ridden even on rough ground, knowing that 
when they suffer from being ridden they become useless. 

5. When you have your horses in proper condition, you 
must next exercise your men ; in the first place, that they 
may be well able to vault on their horses, for by that means 
safety has been secured by many ; and in the second, that 
they may be qualified to ride over every kind of ground, as the 
enemy will be at different times in different places. 6. When 
they are able to sit firm, you must see that they exercise 
themselves, as much as possible, in throwing javelins on horse- 
back, and that they qualify themselves to do everything that 
cavalry ought to do. 

After this, you must arm both your horses and their riders 
in such a manner that they may be least likely to be wounded, 
and may be able to do the greatest possible harm to the 
enemy. 

7. In the next place, you must make it your care that your 
men may be obedient ; for without obedience there will be no 
profit either in good horses, or in firm-seated riders, or in 
fine arms. 

In regard to all these things, then, it is right that a com- 
mander of cavalry should give authoritative directions, in order 
that they may be properly done. 

8. But 'since the stat^ thinking it difficult for the com- 

nnmber of knights, or persons of sufficient means to maintain a horse for 
the public service, mentioned by Aristophanes, Eq. 225. See Boeckh's 
Pub. Econ. of Athens, vol. i. p. 352. 
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mander of the cavalry to accomplish all these olijects witb- 
out assistance, appoints him the phylarchs ^ as coadjators, airf 
enjoins the senate to support him by giving their attention to 
the cavalry, it appears to me of great importance that yni 
should prepare the phylarchs to study what is for the advan- 
tage of the cavalry as well as yourself, and that you shoold 
secure able speakers in the senate, who may, bj their remarb^ 
keep the cavalry in awe (for under the influence of fear they 
will attend to their duties better), and who may pacify the 
senate, should they show any unreasonable displeasure. 

9. These are suggestions as to the duties to which yoa 
must attend. How each of them may be best discharged I 
will now endeavour to show. 

Into the cavalry, then, it is evident that you must bring, 
according to the law, such of the citizens as are in the best 
condition as to pecuniary means and as to bodily strengtb, 
either by calling them before the judges or by persuading 
them. 10. Before the judges I think that you must summon 
those, whom if you were not to summon, you would be thought 
to abstain from doing so from regard to your interest ; for 
those of inferior means would at once have a ground of excuse, 
if you should forbear to coerce the most able first of alL 
11. As for the young, you seem likely, in my opinion, to 
animate them with a desire for cavalry service, if you enlarge 
to them on the opportunities for distinction in the cavalry ; and 
you will be likely to find less opposition from those ^ who have 
authority over them, if you represent to them that they will 
be obliged, if not by you, at least by some one else,^ to main- 
tain a horse on account of their fortune ; 12. but that, if their 
sons engage in the cavalry under you, you will restrain them 
from expensive and unreasonable purchasing of horses, and 
will make it your care that they shall soon become able horse- 
men ; and while you say this, you must study to do it. 

13. As for those who are in the cavalry service at present, it 
appears to me that the senate, if they were to give notice that 
the equestrian exercise will in future be doubled, and that 

* OvXapxorc.] The phylarchs were captains of tribes, of which, after 
the time of Cleisthenes, b. c. 510, there were ten at Athens. Comp* 
Xen. Hellen. iv. 2. 19. 

' Their parents and guardians, as Brodaeus observes. 

' By some succeeding hipparch, or ty the state. 
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tbey will reject the horses that cannot keep up with the others, 
would excite them to feed their horses better, and to pay them 
more attention, u. It seems to me very proper, also, that 
an announcement should be made that all unruly horses will 
be rejected ; for a threat of that kind would stimulate the 
owners of such horses to sell them, and purchase others with 
greater judgment 15. It would be well, too, for notice to be 
given that horses apt to kick during exercise will be reject* 
ed ; for it is impossible to range horses of that description in 
proper order, and, whenever an advance is to be made upon 
the enemy, they will of necessity follow in the rear ; so that 
the rider may be rendered useless by the inefficiency of his 
horse. 

16. For keeping the feet of the horses in the best condition,^ 
if any one has an easier and cheaper method than mine, let it 
be adopted ; if not, I recommend, from experience, that the 
horseman should scatter over the ground stones gathered from 
the road, of about a pound weight, more or less, and that he 
should keep the horse standing on such stones while he grooms 
him, and let him walk upon them whenever he goes out of the 
stable ; for thus the horse will be constantly moving his feet 
on the stones, as well when he is rubbed down as when he is 
annoyed by flies. He that makes trial of this suggestion 
will give credit to others which I shall offer, and will see the 
feet of his horse become firm.^ 

17. I shall next show how, when the horses are brought 
into the condition in which they ought to be, the riders may 
be best trained. The younger of them I should advise to learn 
to vault upon their horses ; and if you assign them a person to 
teach them, you will justly gain praise for doing so. The 
older you may accustom to be mounted with the aid of others, 
after the Persian manner,' and may thus be of great service 
to them. 18. To lead out the cavalry frequently, however, 
in order that they may be qualified to keep their seats on every 
sort of ground, may perhaps appear, when there is no war, 
somewhat troublesome ; but it will be proper to call the horse 

> See the Treatise on Horsemanship, c. 4, sect. 5. 

* ^SrpoyydXovg,'] By this word is meant something similar to what is 
signified by the Latin teret, romid, smooth, of a proper shape, indicating 
firmness and strength. 

* See ike Treatise on Horsemanship, c. 6, sect. 13. 

TOL. III. X 
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men together, and to advise them to exercise themselves, an^ 
then ride out into the country, or anywhere else, to quit the 
beaten road, and to gallop their horses over ground of all 
sorts ; for this will be of much the same use as to lead them 
out, and will cause them less annoyance. 19. It will be useful 
to remind them, too, that the state supports an expenditure of 
nearly forty talents a year for the cavalry, in order that, if 
war arise, they may not have to seek cavalry, but may make 
use of that which they have at once, as being in proper con- 
dition ; for it is natural that the soldiers, reflecting on this 
expense, should apply to their exercise with greater diligence^ 
in order that, if war should break out, they may not have to 
contend, without due preparation, for their country, for gloij, 
an d for life. 

20. It will be well for you also to announce to the men, that 
you will take them out yourself on certain occasions, and will 
lead them over ground of every description. In exercises, too, 
for mock combats, it will be proper to lead them out to differ- 
ent places at different times ; for such charges will be more 
beneficial both to the riders and to their horses. 

21. As for javelin-throwing on horseback, the greatest 
number seem to me likely to be induced to practise it, if you give 
notice to the phylarchs that they will be required to lead out 
the javelin- throwers of their several tribes to exercise them- 
selves with the javelin ; for they will thus be induced by 
ambition, as is probable, to produce respectively as many 
javelin-throwers as possible for the service of the state. 

22. The phylarchs, too, appear to me likely to contribute 
most to the horsemen being well armed, if they be persuaded 
that it will be much more honourable, in the opinion of the 
state, that they should be adorned by the splendour of their 
several tribes than merely by their own equipments. 23. It is 
probable that they will not be difficult of persuasion as to such 
points, as they sought the command in their tribes from 
desire of distinction and honour ; and they will be able, too, 
to have their men armed according to law, without incurring 
any personal expense, by obliging them to equip themselves, 
as the law directs, out of their own pay. 

24. To render the men obedient, it is important to represent 
in your addresses to them, how many advantages there are in 
submitting to orders ; and it is of great effect to arrange things 
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in practice that the orderly may gain sometuing by their 
>od conduct, and the disorderly be in every respect the losers^ 

25. But the strongest incitement to the phylarchs to be am- 
tious to bring the men of their several tribes well equipped 
to the field appears to me to be, that you should adorn your 
Eiff-officers ^ about you with arms in the highest degree 
lendid, and oblige them to exercise themselves in throwing 
e javelin as frequently as possible, leading them yourself to 
ials of skill at that weapon, having previously acquired suf- 
jient skill in throwing it yourself. 26. If any one could oflfer 
•izes, moreover, to the several tribes, for excellence in whatever 

commonly practised by cavalry on public occasions, I think 
at such a proposal would have the greatest effect in excit- 
g the Athenians in general to emulation. It is seen in the 
se of the choruses how much labour is endured, and how 
uch money expended, to obtain very small prizes. You 
lould take care, however, to secure judge* by whom the can- 
dates will be best pleased to be pronounced conquerors. 



CHAPTER II. 

Of the order to be observed by the cavalry on different occasions. 

1. When your cavalry are well exercised in all these par- 
3ulars, they ought next to be taught a certain order, by 
>serving which they may march in processions at the feast 

* the gods with the greatest precision, may perform their 
''olutions with the best effect, may fight, if it be necessary, 
ith the greatest success, and may pursue their marches and 
ake their way over obstacles with the utmost ease and the 
ast possible confusion. What order they may adopt, so aa 

* To^C <i/*0» ff^ TTpoSpoftovg.'] Weiske very properly supposes that 
ese Trpodpofioi were turma qucedam pratortanat a corps of officers whom 
e hipparchus might despatch with orders, or send on before liim on 
ly commission ; or they may have been so called because they rode he- 
re the.hipparch. They were distinct from the vpScdoi mentioned in c. 
•ect 5. 

s 2 
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to be likely to accomplish these olijeets most efieetmllj, I 
shall now endeavour to show. 

2. Distinct tribes, then, are appointed hj the state. Aiboo( 
these I think that you ought first of all to appoint, with At 
approbation of each of the phylarchs, captains of ten, sdoelrf 
from the citizens in the vigour of youth, and such as are most 
ambitious to do something honourable and obtain pnuae* 
These you ought to place in the first rank in each ten. 3. In Aft 
next place, you ought to choose an equal number of the oUnI 
and wisest, who may hold the last rank in the ten ; for, if I 
may illustrate my meaning by a comparison, iron peoetnln 
into iron best when the fore part of the cutting instrtiment k 
strong, and the hinder part urged with competent force. 4. Ai 
to those who are placed in the middle between the first ani 
the last, if the captains of the tens choose those who are to 
stand next to them, and the others choose others in like mia- 
ner, it is likely that each will have a sufficiently trustworAj 
supporter. 5. For the leader of each tribe, ^ you ought by all 
means to appoint an able man ; for, if he is brave, he will, 
whenever he is to march against the enemy, inspire those in 
front with ardour by his exhortations ; or, if circumstances re- 
quire him to retreat, he will be more likely, by drawing off his 
troop judiciously, to preserve the men of his tribe. 6. If the 
captains of ten, again, are of an even number,^ they will afford 
facilities for dividing them into more equal parts than if they 
be of an odd number. 

This arrangement pleases me for these reasons, that, in the 
first place, all those in the first rank are officers, and men 
when they are in command think it more incumbent on them to 
do something honourable than when they are mere privates ; 
and, secondly, that when anything is to be done, an order has 
far more effect when it comes, not from privates, but from 
officers. 

7. When this order is established, then, as the place of the 
phylarchs, in which each of them is to ride, is appointed by 

' Tbv dipriyovfitvQv.'i Weiske considers that the phylarch is meant, im. 
Schneider agrees with him. 

* Xenophon recommends that the number of the captains of ten ahovk 
be an even number, that it may be more easily divided into seven 
smaller parts or numbers, to each of which some office or honour may iM 
ansigned. Schneider 
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^ the commander-in-cliief, so the places for the captains of tenS) 
where they are severally to march, must be appointed by the 
captains of tribes; for, when such appointments are made, 
things will be in far better order than if they run against 
one another, going wherever chance may lead them, like people 
coming out of a theatre. 8. Those in the first rank, too, will 
be more disposed to fight, if any opposition appear in front of 
them, when they know that the front is their proper place ; and 
those in the rear, if an enemy appears behind them, will be 
more ready to exert themselves, as they know that it will be a 
disgrace to them to leave their post. 9. But if they are without 
any regular order, they throw one another into confusion in 
defiles and passages of rivers, and no one of his own accord 
takes a post in face of the enemy. 

All these particulars ought to be carefully studied by the 
cavalry universally, if they would be staunch supporters to 
their leader. 



CHAPTER ni. 

Of the yarious exercises and eyolutions of the cavalry* 

1. The following matters must be the business of the com- 
mander-in-chief alone. ^ First, that he may obtain favourable 
omens from the gods, on behalf of the cavalry, by ofiering 
sacrifices ; next, that he may render the processions, on festal 
occasions, worthy of being seen ; and, in addition, that he 
may exhibit whatever spectacles he has to produce for the 
public in the best possible manner, whether in the Academia, 
in the Lyceum, the Phaleron,^ or the Hippodrome. The latter 
will form subjects for particular admonitions. But how cacL 
of these general divisions may be best ordered, I shall here 
attempt to show. 

2. As to the processions, then, I think that they may be 
rendered most acceptable, as well to the gods as to the specta- 

* Abrtf."] In the sense of »oW, •* alotie.** Weiske, 

* Phaleron, or the Phaleron, was both a harbour, or dockyard, and a 
demui of Athens. It is the harbour, says Sturz, that is meant here. 
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tors, if, whatever deities have temples and statues in the fonn, 
the cavah-y should march round to those statues and tempH 
beginniug with those of Hermes, and eircum ambulating tk 
forum in honour of those deities. At the festival of BaccbW) 
the choruses offer homage, by their dancing, to other godi 
besides the twelve. When they have ridden round, and 
have come to the statues of Hermes again, it seems to m 
that it will be well for them to ride their horses at a qmdc 
pace from thence, one tribe after another, to the temple d 
Eleusinian Ceres. 

3. Nor will I omit to mention how their lances may be ct^ 
ried so as least to interfere one with another ; for each om 
should hold his lance between the ears of his horse, if the 
weapons are to look formidable and distinct, and at the same 
time to present the appearance of a multitude. 

4. When they have made an end of riding at a quick paee^ 
it will be proper for them to ride steadily back, at the other 
pace,* by the same route as before, to the temples again; and 
thus whatever manceuvres are performed on mounted horses 
will have been fully displayed both to gods and men. 

5. That the cavalry are not accustomed to these perform- 
ances I am well aware ; but I think that they will be be- 
coming and attractive, and afford pleasure to the spectators. 
I find also that the cavalry have executed other new evolu- 
tions, when their commanders-in-chief were able to prevail on 
them to do what they wished. 

6. When they ride in the Lyceum, before they engage in 
throwing the javelin, it will be well for the tribes to ride 
five on each side with an extended front,^ as if prepared for 
battle, with the commander-in-chief and the captains of the 
tribes at their head, in such array as to cover the whole 
breadth of the course. 7. But when they have passed the ex- 
tremity ^ of the theatre opposite to them,* I think it will be a 
fine sight, if you show that the cavalry can ride at a quick 
pace down the steep, as many abreast as is suitable for the 
ground. 8. Nor am I ignorant that they will perform this 

* Ti)v aXXjjv.] Understand duXaaiv, Schneider. 

* 'Ettc roil /LteroWov.] With the front of each U'oop much extended, tht 
depth being very small. Zeune. 

* To KetpdXaiov.] "L*extrdmit6.*' Gail, 

* As they come out of the Lyceum. Sauppe. 
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duty with the greatest pleasure, if they but feel confident that 
they will be able to ride fast ; but if they remain unexercised 
in this respect, you will have to take care lest the enemy may 
at some time force them to practise it. 

9. The order has now been stated ^ in which, in the exercises 
for approval,^ the cavalry may ride with the best eifect. But 
Jf the leader, provided that he have a strong horse, constantly 
rides round about ^ on the outside rank, he will thus continu- 
ally ride at a quick pace himself, and those who are on the 
outside with him will ride at a quick pace in their turn, so 
that the senate* will always have before them the portion 
which is advancing rapidly, and the horses will not be wearied, 
as they will rest in succession. 

10. But when the exhibition is to be made in the hippo- 
drome, it will be well to arrange the cavalry, at first, in such a 
manner that they may cover the hippodrome with the extent 
of their line, and clear all the people from the midst of it. 

11. It will be proper, too, when the tribes in the mock com- 
bats* pursue and flee from one another at full speed, and 
when the officers are at the head of the five tribes,^ that the 
tribes on either side should ride through the spaces between 
the other tribes ; for in such a spectacle, when they ride front 
to front against each other, there is something that produces 
awe, and something imposing when, after having ridden over 
the hippodrome, they assume a position facing one another ; 
and it is a noble sight, when, at the next sound of the trum- 
pet, they ride towards one another with increased speed. 

12. When they have come to a stand again, they must rush 
a third time, at the sound of the trumpet, towards one another 
attheir utmost speed ; and, when they have ridden their course, 
they must, to bring the spectacle to a conclusion, form in one 

' I suppose in c. 2. Weiske, 

' 'Ev rate ^oicifiacriaic-] " Aux Evolutions d'^preuvp ** Gail. There 
was a law at Athens, that if any one pnt himself into the cavalry 
ABoKifiaiTTog, "without having heen approved,** he incurred drifxia, 
Schneider gives this on the authority of Lysias, p. 523. 

• So as to be sometimes on one side, and sometimes on the other. 
Weiske. 

* These exercises were performed ir sight of the senate. See sect. 12, 

• 'Ev raig dvOnrratriais.'] I give he sense which Hesychius and 
Snidas assign to this word, 

* ComD sect. 6 
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body, and, as is your custom, ride fcnrwards towards the aeniHi 
13. Such ey (Nations would i^pear to me to present sometbiag 
more warlike, and s<Mnething more novel, than is usual ; but 
for a conmiander-in-chief to ride slower than the captains d 
tribes, or to manoeuvre exactly in the same manner as the/, k 
unbecoming his office. 

14. When you have to exhibit the cavahry in the AitMgl^fmp^ 
however, on hard ground,^ I would offer tiie following hints 
for your observation : that the men, to secure themselves from 
falling off their horses, should lean back as thej ride^ and 
that, to prevent the horses from falling, they should keep up 
their heads with the bridle whenever they wheel round. 
When they ride straight forward, however, they ought to 
ride at a quick pace, for thus the senate will have before them 
in exhibition free firom danger and of great attraction. 



CHAPTER IV. 



Of the mode of marching in time of war, 6 1 — 5. How to act cautiously 

and efficiently with a small force, 6^20. 

# 

1. On marches, the commander of cavalry ought constantly 
to consider how he may give rest to the backs of his horses, 
and afford relief to the riders as they proceed,* whether by 
riding at a moderate pace, or by dismounting and walking at 
a moderate pace. In maintaining this moderate pace you will 
not fail, if you pay proper attention to the matter ; for every 
man can judge from himself, so as not to be unaware when 
others are over-fatigued. 2. When, however, you are march- 
ing to any particular place, and it is uncertain whether you 

I '£v r<ii liriKpSTtpf in solo duro, is the reading adopted by Dindorf and 
Sauppe. Most editions have dfrocpor^, ** steep.*' But Xenophon was 
previously speaking, says Sauppe, of sandy ground ; now he speaks of 
harder ground. 

• 'Avairavri rovg linrlac tov jSa^t^ctv.] Properly, ** relieve the riden^** 
Avb TOV paSiZiiv, ** from marching," i. e. from too much exertion or 
fatigue on the march. BaSiZuv here means " proceeding on horseback," 
not " on foot," as Sturz imagines. 
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may fall in with the enemy, you must let the tribes rest only 
In turns, for it would be dangerous if the enemy should jome 
upon you when all your men are dismounted. 3. If, again, 
you have to march through narrow passes, you must lead on 
your men, at the word of command, in single file ; if you come 
into broad roads, you must, at the word of command, extend 
the front of each tribe ; and when you come forth into open 
plains, you must form all the tribes in a solid body ; for it is 
well to execute these movements even for the sake of exercise, 
and it is more agreeable, as you pursue your route, to vary 
the modes of marching in the different companies. 

4. When you march out of the beaten road, and over diflS- 
cult ground, it will be very proper, not only in a hostile but 
in a friendly country, that some of the inferior officers should 
ride on in advance of each tribe ; who, if they meet with im- 
passable woods, may seek unobstructed ways, and point out 
to the rest of the cavalry where they must direct their march, 
so that whole companies may not stray from one another. 5. 
If you march in expectation of encountering dangers, it is the 
part of a prudent commander to see that extraordinary scouts 
go before the ordinary ones to ascertain the position of the 
enemy. It is proper, also, both with reference to attacking 
and for keeping on guard, that at the crossing of rivers the 
soldiers should wait for one another, that those who get over 
last may not fatigue their horses by hastening after their 
leader. Almost all officers know the propriety of this, but 
there are not many willing to take the trouble of constantly 
attending to it. 

6. It is the duty of a commander of cavalry in time of peace, 
also, to study to acquire an exact knowledge, as well of the 
enemy's country, as of his own ; and if he cannot obtain such 
knowledge personally, he may keep about him men that are 
well acquainted with the several parts of both countries ; for 
a leader who knows the roads is a totally different person from 
one who is ignorant of them ; and, in forming plans against 
the enemy, he who has a knowledge of the country has a vast 
advantage over him who is a stranger to it. 7. When you 
are procuring spies, too, before a war is actually begun, you 
ought to take care that they may be taken from towns friendly 
to both parties, and from merchants ; for all towns receive as 
friends those who bring anything with them ; and such persons 
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are sometimes useful as pretended deserters. 8. Youonght never 
to trust to your spies, however, so far as to neglect to keep cm 
your guard, but you should always be as well prepared as if 
the enemy were reported to be approaching ; for however trust- 
worthy the spies may be, it may be difficult for them to bring 
information in time, since many obstacles occur in war. 

9. The enemy will be least likely to observe the mareh ci 
cavalry out of the camp, if it be conducted by notice commn- 
nicated from man to man rather than by announcement made by 
a herald or by a written order. ^ Besides leading out the troopfl^ 
too, by notice from man to man, it will be proper to appoint 
captains of ten, and captains of five under the captains of ten, 
that each may have to give orders to as few as possible, and 
also that the captains of five may extend the front of the 
troop by bringing forward their men, as they may do without 
confusion, whenever there is occasion. 

10. Whenever it is necessary to guard against surprise, I 
always recommend watches to beset, and sentinels to be posted, 
with secrecy; for thus, while they are a security to their friends, 
they are rendered as it were an ambush for the enemy. 1 1 . The 
watch themselves, too, when they are concealed, are less liable 
to surprise, and much more to be dreaded by the enemy ; for 
though the enemy may know tliat there are advanced guards 
somewhere, yet, if they know not where they are, or what is 
their number, their ignorance deprives them of all feeling of 
security, and compels them to regard every spot with suspicion ; 
while guards posted openly show them at once what they have 
to fear, and how far they may be free from apprehension. 12. He 
also that has parties on guard posted secretly, will be able, by 
sending out a small party openly in advance of those that are 
concealed, to endeavour to draw the enemy into an ambush. 
Another way of occasionally surprising the enemy, also, is to 
post parties that are visible behind those that are concealed; 
and this may be as effective in deceiving an antagonist as the 
method previously mentioned. i3. It is indeed the part of a 
prudent commander never to expose himself to danger, except 
when he has previously made it clear that he will have the ad- 
vantage over his adversaries. But for him to offer favourable 
opportunities of which the enemy may take advantage,^ may 

* Whic'ii must be read aloud to the men. 

■ Tb 8k vTrrjpBTflv rd ijdiara toIq iroXeiiioig.] This is the case when Ul 
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be justly considered rather a betrayal of his party,* than a 
display of fortitude. U. It is judicious, moreover, to make 
an attack on the enemy in the part where he is weakest, though 
that part may be at some distance ; for to endure the fatigue 
of a long march is less dangerous than to contend against a 
superior force, is. Should the enemy advance between two 
fortified places that are friendly to you, it will be well, even 
though they are far superior to you in number, to attack them 
on that wing on which you may approach them unobserved ; 
or it will be well even to attack them on both wings at once ; 
for, whenever one of your parties has to retire,^ the other, 
riding up on the opposite side, may throw the enemy into 
confusion and assist in bringing off their friends. 

16. That it is proper to endeavour to learn the state of the 
enemy's affairs by means of scouts, has been long ago said ;^ 
but I think it best of all for the general himself to watch the 
enemy, if he can, from some safe position, and observe whether 
they commit any error. 17. Whatever may be taken from 
them secretly, too, it is well to send a competent detachment 
to bring off; and whatever can be snatched from them openly, 
it is proper to despatch troops openly to seize. 

If, again, when the enemy are on the march, any part of 
their force, weaker than your own, is detached from the main 
body, or strays from it through too great self-confidence, you 
must not fail to take advantage of such an opportunity ; but 
you must always take care to pursue such weaker body with 
a force stronger than itself, is. You may also, by giving 
your attention, profit by the following observations in regard 
to animals. Since birds and beasts of prey, which are inferior 
in intellect to man, as kites for instance, will seize on what- 
ever is left unguarded, and retreat to a place of safety before 
they are captured, and wolves will hunt cattle that are with- 
out protection, or steal such as are in places unwatched, and 

opportunity of fighting is offered to an enemy, in circumstances in which 
he is desirous of it. Thus the rashness of Flaminius, and the eagerness 
of Varro, were of advantage to Hannibal. Zeune, 

» Sv/i/iffXftfV.] Fellow-soldiers; those fighting on the same side. Weiske, 

• Through being lepulsed by the enemy or from any other cause. 
Zeune. 

• By others. Our author has just touched on the subject in sect. 1 
and 8 of this chapter. Zeune, 
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if a dog comes in pursuit of one of them, he will, if the dug 
is weaker than himself, attack him, or, if he is stroller, w9 
kill the animal that he is canning, and make off; 19. vd 
since wolves, too, when thej think themselves stronger' tktt 
those who are keeping guard, appoint some of their nnmbff 
to driye off the guard, and others to carry away the ctA, 
and thus secure subsistence for themselves ; 20. does it not 
become man, when beasts can cany off their prey with w 
much cunning, to show himself wiser than beasts, whidi al 
themselves caught by the art of man ? 



CHAPTER V, 

Of oontriyances for deceiying the enemy, 

1. A MAN who has the charge of cavalry ought alw to 
know in what distance a horse can overtake a person on foot, 
and at what distance slow horses may escape from such as are 
swifter.^ It becomes a commander of cavalry to understand, 
too, on what kinds of ground foot are preferable to horse, tad 
when horse are preferable to foot. 2. He should be fertile 
also in contrivances, and know how to make a small body ol 
cavalry appear large, and a large one appear but small ; how 
to make the enemy imagine that he is absent when he is pre- 
sent, and present when he is absent ; and how, not only to 
conceal the state of things among the enemy from his own 
men, but, by concealing the movements of his own men from 
the enemy, to attack them unawares. It is an excellent arti- 
fice, also, to contrive, when you are weaker than the enemy, 
to strike terror into them, that they may not attack you ; and, 
when you are stronger, to create a false confidence in them, 
that they may come to a battle ; for thus you yourself aro 

' "Orav — ^vXaxiiQ Karaippovriffiatn.] When the wolves think lightly of 
the guard, as being careless or weak. Zeune, 

• 'RK 6ir6<rov Ppadelt: dv 'in"7roi Taxtie dvo^vyoiafJ] BpaBtit is the 
nominatiTe. Camerarius has very clearly expressed the sense : Degmanti 
•patio tardi equi ante velocesfugd elabi posttinL Zeune. 
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least Iikelj to suffer loss, and are in the best condition to take 
advantage of atiy error on the part of the enemy. 

a. That I may not be thoaght to prescribe what is impossi- 
ble, I will explain how that which appears most difficult in 
sach proceedings may be accomplished. 4. Security from 
failure, then, when attempting to pursue or retreat, a know- 
ledge of the strength of his horses will give. But how can 
he obtain this knowledge ? By observing, in the mock fights 
during peace, how the horses hold out in pursuit and re- 
treat. 5. When you wish your cavalry to appear numerous, 
let it be your first consideration whether there be a fair 
opportunity for doing so, that you may not attempt to deceive 
the enemy when you are close upon them; for it is safer 
to try such deceit at a distance, and it is more likely to be 
successful. You must then bear in mind that horses appear 
numerous when they are in a close body, on account of the 
size of the animal, but that, when they are scattered about, 
they are easily counted. 6. Tour cavalry may also be made 
to appear more numerous than they are, if you station the 
grooms ^ between the horsemen, holding spears, if possible, or, 
if not, something resembling spears, in their hands ; and this 
you may do whether you exhibit the cavalry standing still, or 
whether you are leading it along, for the mass of a troop 
most thus always appear greater and denser. 7. Should you, 
on the other hand, wish a large number to seem small, it is 
plain that, if there be grounds at hand to admit of conceal- 
ment, you may keep some of your men on the open parts, and 
place others out of sight, and thus disguise their number ; but 
if the country is entirely open, you must range your men by 
tens in single file,^ and lead them on with an interval between 
the files, and you must make the men of each ten immediately 
in front of the enemy hold their lances erect, while the rest 
keep them down and out of sight, s. To alarm the enemy 
you may adopt pretended ambuscades, may feign to send suc- 
cour to this or that quarter, or may circulate false reports. 
The enemy, however, are always boldest when they hear that 
their adversaries have plenty of trouble or occupation. 

* Every horse-floldier seems to have had his IwTrSKOfioQ, or groom, with 
kim in the field. 

* AtKaioQ xp*} <rrotxo{nTag woifitravra.] ^rotxovtraQ is interpreted by 
Zeune in ver»u$ rectos porrectaa, ** extended in straight rows or files." 
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9. Having laid down these precepts, I shall add that* 
commander ought always to be on the alert to deceive ^ 
enemy, so as to take advantage of present circumstances ; for 
in reality nothing is more useful in war than deceit, lo. And 
when even children, as they play at guessing numbers,^ an 
able to deceive by making pretences, so that, when they have 
but few, they may appear to have many, and, when they 
bring forward many, may appear to have but few, how can it 
be impossible for men, when they apply their minds to de* 
ceive, to be able to contrive similar stratagems? ii. If t 
person reflects upon the various advantages that have beea 
obtained in wars, he will find that the most and greatest hvn 
been obtained by stratagems. For which reason a man mut 
either never attempt to be a commander, or he must suppli* 
cate the gods that he may be able to unite this accomplish- 
ment with others, and he himself must strive to excel in it 

12. For commanders who have sea at hand, it is an excel- 
lent mode of deceiving the enemy, to seem to be fitting oat 
ships, and in the mean time to carry into execution some 
enterprise by land, or, while they pretend to be forming de- 
signs by land, to make some attempt by sea. 

1 3. It is the duty of a commander of cavalry, too, to impress 
upon the state how weak cavalry is, when unsupported by 
infantry, against an enemy that has cavalry united with hb 
infantry. It is the duty also of a commander of cavalry, 
when he has infantry given him, to use them with effect. He 
may conceal his infantry, too, not only among his cavalry, but 

' "Orav Trai^oifff TrotrtV^a.] Quoties Ivdunt in numero divinando^ is the 
translation of these words given in the Latin version attached to Didot^ 
edition of Dindorfa Text, Paris, 1853. TioaivSa is a conjecture of Din- 
dorf s, in place of Trotri ^l dy from which no commentator could extract 
any sense. But whether it be what Xenophon wrote is a matter of un» 
certainty. BaffiXivda^ the model on which it is formed, meant a coo- 
vivial game, at which he who became king by lot obliged the rest of the 
company to do what he pleased. The interpretation of iroaiv^a is firom 
w69a lx«*f ** how many are there? ** a question asked at the game of even 
or odd, Aristot. Rhet. iii. 5, 4. *0\iyovQ, and the other masculine ad- 
jectives which follow in the text, must be regarded as agreeing with irf^ 
(TovQy a word which Schneider had proposed to introduce into the passage, 
by reading ^Tav TraH^tDtri vKraoiQ, But neither tntraoiQ nor trovMa 
seems to suit well with the military stratagems of which Xenophon if 
speaking ; the allusion seems rather to have been to boys disguising thflif 
numbers when they play at soldiers, or some game of that kind. 
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behind them; for a horseman obstructs the view far more 
than a foot soldier. 14. But all such stratagems, and what- 
ever others he may contrive in addition to them, when he 
wishes to get the advantage of the enemy either by force or 
by art, I recommend him to try only under the favour of the 
gods, so that, when the gods are propitious, fortune may be 
on his side. 

15. It is sometimes an effectual mode of deceit to make it 
appear that you are extremely cautious, and utterly averse to 
risk ; for this often leads the enemy to be less on their guard, 
and to commit more mistakes. On the other hand, if a com- 
mander appears on some occasions to be venturesome, he may, 
even while he continues quiet, yet feigns to be preparing for 
some enterprise, cause the enemy much anxiety. 



CHAPTER VL 

How a leader may secure the respect and affection of his men. 

1. But no workman can fashion anything as he wishes^ 
unless the materials from which he has to fashion it be pre- 
pared to his hand, so that they may obey his pleasure ; nor 
can a commander do what he pleases with men, unless they 
be so disposed, with the help of the gods, as to have a fiiend- 
ly feeling towards him, and a conviction that he has more 
skill than themselves in ordering battles with an enemy. 2. A 
friendly feeling it is likely that the troops will entertain to- 
wards him, if he shows that he takes thought for them, that 
they may have provisions, may retire to a secure camp, and 
rest under a sufficient guard. 3. In the field ^ he must let it 
be seen that he pays attention to the fodder for the horses, 
the tents, the water, the posting of sentinels, and all other 
necessary matters, exercising his forethought, and even de- 
priving himself of sleep, for the good of those under his com- 
mand. When the commander has abundance of anything, it 

' 'Ev rale fpovpaXg."] ^povpd must here, apparently, be taken in the 
iense m which it was used at S'^arta in the phrase fpovpdv ibaivuv, to 
give notice of a levy, or the assembling of a force fcr any expedition. 
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will be for his interest to share it with his men. 4. Contnil 
for a commander thej will be very unlikelj to feel, if, to i^ 
all in a few words, he appears to do whatever he orders tta 
to do better than they. 5. Banning, therefore, with tfai 
mounting of their horses, he ought to exercise them in enrj 
sort of equestrian accomplishment, that thejr may see tint 
their leader is able to cross ditches on horseback with safetf, 
to leap over walls, to jump down from heights, and to throw 
his javelin efficiently ; for all such qualifications contribute to 
protect him from being undervalued. 6. If they feel assoied, 
too, that he is skilful in directing affairs, and able to secure 
them advantages over the enemy ; if they are impressed also 
with the belief that he will not lead them against the eneay 
rashly, or without the approbation of the gods, or in opgo' 
sition to the auspices; all such feelings will rend^ troops 
more submissive to their commander. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

Qt the qualifications necessary to a general for commanding against thi 
Thebans. He must have great caution, and never put hims3if into the 
enemy's power, but weaken them by frequent dight attacks. 

1. It belongs, doubtless, to every commander to be pru- 
dent ; but the commander of the cavalry of the Athenians 
ought to be far superior to others, both in showing respect for 
the gods and in military qualifications, as he has enemies' 
bordering on his country who have as many cavalry as him- 
self, and a large force of heavy-armed infantry. 2. Should he 
then attempt to invade the enemy's country without the sup- 
port of the other troops of the state, he would have to main- 
tain a perilous contest against the enemy's cavalry and in- 
fantry with his cavalry only. Should the enemy, on the other 
hand, invade the country of the Athenians, they would not come, 
in the first place, without other cavalry united with their own, 
and, in the second place, without such a number of infantry 
that they would consider all the Athenians together unable ta 

> The Thebans. See sect 3| fin. 
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oppose them in the field. 3. If, however, the whole people should 
go forth against such an enemy, with a resolution to defend 
their territory, favourable hopes might be entertained ; for the 
cavalry, if their commander pays due attention to them, will 
be, with the help of the gods, superior to those of the enemy ; 
the infantry will not be inferior to theirs in number, nor will 
they have the disadvantage in bodily strength, while in their 
minds they will be even more ambitious of distinction, if, un- 
der the favour of the gods, they be properly exercised. On 
their ancestors, certainly, the Athenians pride themselves no 
less than the Boeotians. 4. But should the people turn their 
thoughts towards the sea, and think it sufficient to save merely 
their walls, as at the time when the Lacedaemonians invaded the 
country in conjunction with all the other Greeks,^ and should 
they appoint the cavalry to defend the parts outside the walls, 
and to hazard a contest, themselves alone, against all the in- 
vaders, I think that in that case there would be need, above 
all, of powerful support from the gods, and that it will be 
proper, in addition, for the commander of the cavalry to be an 
extremely accomplished leader ; for he will require great 
judgment to act against an enemy far more numerous than hh 
own troops, and great boldness to take advantage of an oppor- 
tunity whenever one may present itself. 

5. It is necessary also, as it appears to me, that he should 
be able to sustain personal fatigue ;^ for otherwise, having to 
contend at his peril with an army before him, to which not 
even the whole state would be willing to oppose itself, it is 
evident that he would have to submit to whatever those 
stronger than himself chose to impose upon him, and would be 
able to make not even a semblance of defence. 6. But if he 
should protect the grounds without the walls, with such a 
number of men as would suffice to watch the motions of the 
enemy, and be able to retreat into a place of safety after 
having observed whatever might be requisite,' (and a small 
number may be not less able to recolinoitro than a larger one,) 

^ In the time of Pericles, at the commencement of the Peloponnesian 
War; see Thucyd. ii. 13, 14, 22. 

* UopttvJ] Weiske supposed this word corrupt. Schneider takes it 
in the sense of Kaprtptiv. 

* T^ pfSfuva,] These words have nothing to gorem them. Dindorl 
sopposos that liSovrcc has fallen out of the ^xt 

VOL. Ill, Y 
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and those who are too timid to trust either to themselves cv 
their horses may be as well qualified for going out to watch, 
and returning to their friends, as others, (for fear appears to 
be a powerful incentive to keeping guard), and a commander 
might perhaps accordingly decide rightly in taking guards 
from these ; but if, when he has with him those who are not 
wanted for the guard, he considers that he has an army, it 
will certainly appear to him but a small one, for it will be alto^ 
gether too weak to make head against the enemy in the field. 
But if he employs them as flying parties, he may find thdr 
force, as it would appear, quite sufficient for that duty. It 
behoves him, however, as it seems to me, to keep his men ' 
always ready for action, and to be on the watch for any secret 
movement of the enemy's army, in case that they should be 
guilty of any error. 9. The more numerous an army is, in- 
deed, the more faults the men are accustomed to commit ; for 
they either scatter themselves about for the purpose of getting 
provisions,^ or, marching with too little regard to order, some 
go before, and others fall behind, farther than is proper. 
10. Such negligences you should not sufier to be committed 
with impunity, (for if you do so, the whole country will be one 
camp,)3 taking good care, however, if you undertake any expe- 
dition, to make a hasty retreat before the great body of the 
enemy can come to the aid of their party. 

11. An army on the march often comes into roads in which 
a large number of men can do no more than a small one ; and 
at the crossings of the rivers it is possible for a conmiander 
who is on the alert, and who pursues with caution, to manage 
in such a manner that he may attack as many of his adver- 
saries at once as he pleases. 12. Sometimes it is adyantageoos, 
too, to make attacks on the enemy when they are at their 

^ Toiic irapeffKtvatriiBvovc.'] Weiske very justly supposes that Slime 
word, perhaps iavrov or tTTTrla; , is lost out of the text after tovc» A 
little below, it appears necessary to insert an article, and read rd ^ 
Kara<l>avfi ovra. The meaning of several words and phrases in this put 
is rather doubtful, but I have endeavoured to give everywhere the sense 
apparently most consistent with the scope of the author. 

' 'Etti rd iirirfiSii iTrifiiXkia.'] The soundness of these words ii 
questioned by most of the commentators. Leunclavius and Zeune pro- 
pose to read irtpi for irri, with ry before it. 

' That is, the enemy will wander unrestrained throughout the 
country, carrying off booty. Weiake. 
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norning or evening meal, or when they are rising from their 
)eds ; for at all such times the troops are unarmed, the in- 
'antry for a shorter, and the cavalry for a longer time- 
is. On their sentinels and outposts you should never cease to 
nake attempts ; for these are always few in number, and are 
sonie times stationed far away from the main body. 14. Should 
the enemy guard such posts well, it will not be amiss to pass 
them secretly, and penetrate into the enemy's ground, relying 
on the support of the gods, and after having first ascertained 
what force is at each station, and the exact spots where they 
are placed ; for no prize is so honourable as the capture of an 
enemy's advanced guard. 15. Guards, indeed, are very easily 
deceived ; since they are ready to pursue whatever small force 
they see, imagining that this is a part of their duty. You 
niust have a care, howeVer, as to the direction of your retreat, 
that it may not be on that side where the enemy will come to 
the succour of their party. 



CHAPTER Vm. 

Farther admonitions on the same subject. 

.1 Those, however, who would be able to annoy a much 
stronger army than their own, ought to have so much the ad-» 
vantage over their enemies in military skill, that they them- 
selves may appear accomplished in all kinds of equestrian ex- 
ercises, and their adversaries utterly unpractised in them. 
8. The first requisite to this is, that those who are to engage 
in predatory excursions should be so inured to the fatigue of 
riding, that they may be prepared to endure every sort of 
military exertion ; for horses and meH thai; are unaccustomed 
to such duty would appear like women going to fight against 
men. 3. But those who are taught and accustomed to leap- 
across ditches, to vault over walls, to spring up on eminences, 
to descend from them with safety, and to ride at full speed 
down steep grounds, will have as much advantage over those 
who are unpractised in such exercises as winged animals have 
over those that can only walk. Thos^ again, whose feet are 
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hardened with exercise will be as superior on rough gnmi 
to those who are not habituated to it, as persons who oi 
sound in their limbs are to those who are lame ; and tbw 
who are acquainted with the face of a country will as much 8B^ 
pass those who are unacquainted with it, in advancing andie* 
treating, as those who have sight would surpass the blind. 4 A 
commander should understand, moreover, that horses in gooi 
condition are such as are well fed, but at the same time exa<» 
cised so effectually that they will not lose their wind nndflr 
fatigue. And as bits and housings for horses can be nsefii 
only when they are fitted with straps, a commander of cavthj 
should never be without straps ; for he may at a small expeM 
put those who are in want of them in an efficient coa^ 
dition. , 

5. Should any officer think that he shall have too modi 
trouble if he must thus exercise his cavalry, let him reflect 
that those who exercise themselves in gymnastic games uih 
dergo far greater labour and trouble than those who practise 
equestrian exercises to the utmost degree; for the greater 
part of gymnastic exercises are performed with extreme ez* 
ertion, but most of those of an equestrian kind with pleasure. 
6. Should a man pray, indeed, to become a winged animel, 
there is no human accomplishment that would bring him so 
near to the object of his wishes as horsemanship. 7. To gain 
a victory in the field of battle is far more glorious than to gain 
one in a pugilistic contest ; for the state has a share in such 
honour,^ and it is through success in war that the gods, for 
the most part, crown communities with prosperity ; so that I 
know not why it is proper to practise any kind of exercises 
more than those of a warlike nature. 8. We may consider, 
also, that it is only through being inured to toil that the pi- 
rates are enabled to live on the property of those who are far 
stronger then themselves. On land, too, it is not the part of 
those who reap the fruit of their own grounds, but of those 
who are in want of sustenance, to commit depredations on 
others ; for they must either cultivate the ground themselves, 

* That is, the honour of victory in the field of battle. Bat the state 
had also some credit from gymnastic victories, as Schneider observes ; and 
he therefore thinks that something is wrong in the text. The reader uf 
the original will observe that eifSaifiovitj^^ a little below, is to be takes 
with oTtfavoviTW, 08 the dative of the instrtunent. 
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or live on the produce of the labour of others, since by no other 
. means is it possible either to secure life or enjoy peace. ^ 
' 9. You must likewise bear in mind that you must never, 
wlien you make an attack with cavalry on a superior force, 
; leave any ground behind you which is difficult for the horses 
•Co cross ; for to be unhorsed is far more perilous to him who 
is retreating than to him who is pursuing. 

10. I would wish to remind you, also, that you ought to be 
very cautious in the following respects ; for there are some 
•commanders who, when they are going against an enemy to 
%^liom they think themselves superior, set out with a very 
'Small force, so that they often suffer what they hoped to in- 
flict ; and, when they proceed against an enemy to whom they 
are quite Certain that they are inferior, they take with them 
aU the troops that they can command. 11. But I am of opin- 
ion that you ought to act in a quite contrary manner ; when a 
commander leads out his troops in the expectation that he 
shall conquer, I think that he should not spare his force, 
whatever he has ; for to have obtained an overwhelming vic- 
tory has never been a cause of repentance to any leader. 12. But 
When he makes an attempt upon an enemy far superior in 
number, and foresees that, after doing his utmost, he will still 
be obliged to retreat, I assert that, in such a case, it is much 
better for him to lead a few of his men, than the whole of 
them, to the charge, but that he should take the flower of his 
foree, the best of his men, and the best of his horses ; for, 
being of that description, they will be able to execute any 
enterprise, and secure a retreat, with most safety. 13. But 
When he leads all his force against a superior enemy, and 
wishes to retreat, it must happen that those who are on the 
slowest horses will be overtaken, while others will fall off from 
anskilfulness in riding, and others will be intercepted through 
the diffieulties of the ground ; for it is hard to find any large 
extent of ground exactly such as you would wish. 14. They 
may also, from being numerous, run against each other, impede 
one another's progress; and do much damage. But good 
horses and men will be able to escape from the hands of the 

I The reader may perhaps think the examples in this section somewhat 
otgeetionable; but they are intended to show the necessity of military 
exercises and qnicdifications, if we would be in a condition to defend oiir> 
■elves against our neighbours. 
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eaemj,^ especially if the oommamder contriye to direaten ^m 
pursaers with that portion of his cavalry that has remained 
behind. i5. For this purpose, pretended ambushes are.so*- 
viceable ; and it will be useful for him also to discover at whil 
point some of his own party may show themselves withsafetjr 
so as to retard the course of the pursuers. 16, J.% is maoifint, 
too, that where exertion and expedition are required, a smaDer 
number will have the advantage over a larger, rather t|uui % 
larger over a smaller ; not that I say that the soialler noiaber 
will be more efficient and expeditious because it is fflnaUflry 
but that it is easier to find a small number who will take can 
of themselves and their horses, and who will practise hone* 
manship with skill, than a large one. 

17. If it even happen that a commander has to conteod 
with a body of cavalry exactly equal in number to bis own^ 
I think that it will not be amiss for him to form two troppi 
out of each tribe, of which ' the phylarch may command 
one, and the other whosoever appears best qualified. 18> 
The latter leader may follow with his troop, for a time, at the 
rear of the troop under the phylarch ; and when the enemy 
come close up, he may, at the word of command, ride forward 
to attack them ; for by this method I think that they will 
cause more alarm to the enemy, and will be more difficult to 
withstand. 19. Should both the leaders also have infantry 
with them, and should these be concealed behind the cavalry, 
and, discovering themselves suddenly, close with the enemy, 
they seem likely to contribute much more by that means to 
secure a victory ; for I see that what is unexpected, if it be 
good, gives people much more pleasure, and, if it is something 
formidable, causes them much more alarm. 20. This any per- 
son may very well understand, who reflects how much those 
are startled that fall into an ambuscade, even though they be 
much superior in numbers; and how much greater terror, 
when two armies are encamped opposite to one another, is 
iclt during the first days after their meeting. 21. To order 
these matters, however, is not difficult ; but to secure men who 
will act against the enemy with prudence, fidelity, zeal, and 
courage, requires great ability in a commander ; 22. for he 

' 'JS^ avruv.'] Weiske suspects Jiat x^^P*^^» <>' some such word. hM 
dropped out of the text. 
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OQght to be qualified to speak and to act in such a manner 
that those who are under his command may feel convinced 
that it is advantageous for them to obey him, to follow him as 
their leader, and to engage the enemy under his direction, 
and that they may feel a desire for praise, and a resolution 
to persevere in whatever course they adopt. 

23. If, on any occasion, when two camps lie face to face, 
or two fortresses belonging to the opposite parties, there occur 
returns to the charge,^ and pursuits, and retreats^ of the 
cavalry in the space between them, both parties are for the 
most part accustomed, in such cases, to advance slowly on re- 
tumi^to a chargeraDd then to ride over the intermediate 
apace at full speed. 24. But if any commander, letting it be 
supposed that he will act thus, nevertheless, on wheeling 
about, charges with speed and retires with speed, he may 
thus, as is apparent, do most damage to the enemy, and con- 
sult best for his own safety, riding forward quickly while 
he is near the strength of his own side, and retreating quickly 
from before the strength of the enemy. 25. If he could con- 
trive to leave unobserved,^ too, four or five of the best horses 
and men of each troop, they would be of great weight in 
charging the enemy «s they are returning to the attack. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Concluding remarks. 



1. As to reading these precepts, it will be sufficient for a 
commander to peruse them but a very few times; but, in 
action, he ought to be constantly ready to take advantage of 
whatever opportunity may occur, and, looking to that which 
offers itself, to work out that which is expedient. To com- 
mit to writing everything that he ought to do is no more pos- 

' 'Aya<rrpo0ai.] A word used of those who, after fleeing before an 
enemy, turn upon their pursuers, and pursue them in return. Weiske. 

* 'Avaxupri<ntf,'] Applied to those who desist from a pursuit, and 
hMten to retreat to a place of safety. Weiake. 

* That is, in ambuscade. 
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Bible thftn to know everything that will happen, it. Of all. ad* 
monitions, however, the best seems to me to be, that whatever 
he discovers to be advantageous, he should tako care that it 
be carried into execution ; for neither in agriculture, nor in 
navigation, nor in military management, does accurate know* 
ledge produce any effect, unless the possessor of it takes care 
that it be carried into practice. 

3. I give it as my opinion, however, that the whole body 
of cavalry may, with the assistance of the gods, be kept up to 
the number of a thousand ^ with greater expedition, and with 
much more ease to the citizens, if they should admit two 
hundred foreign soldiers as mercenaries ; as these, if united 
with the rest, seem likely to render the whole of the cavaliy 
more obedient^ and more emulous of one another in valonr; 
for I know that the cavalry of the Lacedaemonians began to 
be distinguished when they admitted foreigners into it. 4. 
I see that in other states too, in all countries, foreign soldiers 
are held in much esteem ; for necessity excites great zeal.' 

5. For purchasing horses I consider that the citizens may 
secure funds from those who are strongly averse to cavalry 
service, (for persons of that character, on whom that service 
falls, will be willing to pay the cavalry-tax that they may be 
exempt from it,) and from other persons that are rich, but too 
weak for bodily exertion ; and I think that contributions 
might be exacted from orphans* that have estates able to pay. 
6. I am of opinion also, that if some of the metoecs were re- 
ceived into the cavalry, they would show a desire for distinc- 
tion ; for I see that in regard to other honours, of which the 
citizens allow them a share, some of them are ready, from a 
love of praise, to do whatever is required of them. 

7» Infantiy, too, in union with the cavalry, appears to me 
likely to be of great service, if it be composed of men de- 
termined to act against the enemy.^ All these advantages 
may be secured with the aid of the gods. 

' See c. i. sect. 2. 

* More ready to obey the orders of the general, when they see the 
readiness to do so shown by the mercenaries. 

^ Since foreign soldiers, unless they exert themselves, will be dismissed 
from the service of their employers. Sauppe, 

* Who were exempt from such tax, as appears from Demosth. de 
Symmor. [p. 163, 16, ed. Bekk.] Schneider, 

* T«iiv ivavmjjTCLTwv roTf voXtiiioig.] ** Hommes d^cid^ ^ Taincrt 
ou & mourir." Gail, 
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8. If any reader is surprised at my frequent repetition that 
we must proceed with the aid op the gods, let him be 
assured that he will feel less surprise at this admonition, if he 
fall often into danger, and if he reflect that in time of war 
enemies often form designs on one another, but seldom know 
the state of things among the party against whom their de- 
signs are formed. 9. Such being the case, it is impossible to 
find to whom we may apply for counsel, except to the gods, 
who know all things, and who give intimations to whomsoever 
they please, by sacrifices, auguries, omens, and dreams. But 
it is probable that the gods will be more willing to afford 
counsel to those who not only ask them what they are to do 
when they need advice, but pay them honour, as far as tliey 
can, in time of success. 
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THE TREATISE ON HUNTING. 



At what period of his life Xenophon wrote this piece is xmea* 
tain, except that we may suppose it to have heen written some 
time after his return from Asia with the Ten Thousand. 

Valckenaer, De Aristobulo, p. 1 14, cited by Schneider, suspects 
that the catalogue of mythological and other persona^ in the 
first chapter, who are said to have profited so much by devotion to 
hunting, can scarcely be all genuine. To this suspicion Schneider 
was very ready to listen. But there is far more sround for 
believing that the thirteenth chapter, which consists chiefly of a 
series of weak and foolish assaults on the sophists, is spurious. 
Both the matter, and the manner in which it is expressed, are utterly 
unworthy of Xenophon. The rest of the work, though Schneider 
has some suspicion of the twelfth chapter, is probably genuine. 

The first part, as far as the end of the eighth chapter, treats mostlv 
of hare-hunting, and with such a thorough acquaintance with 
the subject, that Blane, hitherto the only English translator of the 
work, who, being a sportsman, deserves attention, says, " I have 
been indeed astonished, in reading the Cynegeticos of Xenophon, 
to find the accurate knowledge that great man had oi the 
nature of the hare, and the method of hunting her; and to 
observe one of the finest writers, the bravest soldiers, the ablest 
politicians, the wisest philosophers, and the most virtuous citizens 
of antiquity, so intimately acquainted with all the niceties and 
difficulties of pursuing this little animal, and describing them with 
a precision that would not disgrace the oldest sportsman of Great 
Britain, who never had any other idea interfere to perplex his 
researches." 

The rest of the treatise speaks of the hunting of deer, boars, 
and other larger beasts. His description of a snare for entangling 
the feet of deer, in the ninth chapter, is to us of modem dayi 
very obscure. 
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A TEEATISE ON HUNTING. 



Praise «f huntmg, as haTing its origin from the gods, and as haying been of 
adyantage to many eminent men who haye cultiyated it. 

1. The invention of the art is from the gods ; for hunting 
and dogs were the care of Apollo and Diana, who rewarded 
and honoured Chiron with a knowledge of them on account of 
his regard for justice. 2. He, having received the gift, was 
delighted with it, and had as disciples, in this and other 
honourable pursuits, Cephalus, ^sculapius, Melanion, Nestor, 
Amphiaraus, Peleus, Telamon, Meleager, Theseus, Hippoly- 
tus, Palamedes, Ulysses, Menestheus, Diomede, Castor, Pollux, 
Machaon, Podalirius, Antilochus, ^neas, Achilles; each of 
whom, in his own day, received honour from the gods. 

3. Nor let any one wonder that most of them, though they 
pleased the deities, nevertheless died ; (for this nature de- 
mands ; but their great praises have been perpetuated ;) nor 
let any one feel surprised that their lives were not all of the 
same duration, since the life of Chiron was long enough for 
all of them.^ 4. Jupiter and Chiron were brothers, sons of 
the same father ; but Jupiter had Ehea for his mother, and 
Chiron a Naiad nymph ; so that he was born before all of 
them, but did not die till he had brought up Achilles. 

5. From their attention to dogs and hunting, and from their 
other accomplishments, they were admired as greatly excel- 
ling in merit. 6. Cephalus was carried off by a goddess ; ' 

* Tla<nv IZnpKii.] He liyed so long that he was able to instruct them 
all. Stunt, Lex, Xm^ ' Aurora. Apollodoriis, ill. 14. 3. 
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^sculapius obtained higher distinction, that of raising the 
dead and healing the sick ; and for these powers he receives 
immortal glory as a god among mortals. 7. Melanion attained 
such renown in bodily exercises, that he alone was deemed 
worthy of the high honour of a marriage with Atalanta, for 
which the most eminent men of that period were his rivals. 
The merit of Nestor has already pervaded the ears of the 
Greeks ; so that, if I were to speidc of it, I should speak to 
those who are well acquainted with it. 8. Amphiai*aus, when 
he proceeded against Thebes, obtained the greatest praise, 
and received from the gods the lionour of living for ever. 
Peleus inspired the gods with the desire of giving him Thetis 
in marriage, and of celebrating the marriage at the dwelling of 
Chiron. 9. Telamon became so eminent that he married 
Periboea, the daughter of Alcathous, a native of the greatest 
of cities,* whom he courted ; and when Hercules, the chief of 
the Greeks, distributed the prizes of valour after he had taken 
Troy, he assigned to him Hesione. lo. The honours which 
Meleager received are well known ; and that he fell into mis- 
fortunes in his old age was not through his own fault, but 
through his father's forgetfulness of the goddess.^ Theseus 
alone overthrew the enemies of all Greece ; and, having 
greatly increased the power of his country, is held in honour 
even in the present day. ii. Hippolytus was honoured by 
Diana, and celebrated by general report, and died in happy 
estimation for his temperance and piety. Palamedes, as long 
as he lived, far surpassed the men of his age in wisdom ; and, 
after being put to death unjustly, obtained more honour from 
the gods than any other among mortals. But he was not put 
to death by those by whom some suppose that he was ; for it 
could not have been one^ who was almost the best of men, and 
another * who was of a character with the good ; but it was 
assuredly bad men that did the deed. 

12. Menestheus, from his devotion to hunting, so farsur- 
passed other men in endurance of toil, that the first among 
the Greeks acknowledged themselves inferior to him in mili- 
tary affairs, except Nestor alone ; and he indeed is not said to 
have excelled, but to have rivalled him. i3. Ulysses and 

* Fr, Portus supposes that Elis is meant ; Brodsus, Athens. Bro 
daBus's opimon, says Weiske, is countenanced by Pausan. i. 42, 1. 
' Diana. • Agamemnon. Weiake, * Ulysses. Weisk*, 
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Diomede were distinguished on particular occasions, and were 
on the whole the authors of the reduction of Troy. Castoi 
and Pollux, through the esteem which they acquired from 
exhibiting in Greece such of the accomplishments as they 
learned from Chiron, are immortal. 14. Machaon and Poda- 
lirius, who were instructed in all the same accomplishments, 
were excellent in arts, and eloquence, and war. Antilochus^ 
by dying for his father,* obtained such glory that he alone is 
called by the Greeks Philopator. 15. ^neas, by preserving 
his paternal and maternal gods,^ and by saving also the life ol 
his father, gained such renown for his filial piety, that the 
Greeks granted to him alone, of all that they took prisoners 
in Troy, exemption from being spoiled of his property, 
is. Achilles, brought up in the same course of instruction, 
raised such illustrious and extraordinary memorials of himself, 
that no one is ever tired either of speaking or hearing con- 
cerning him. 

17. All these men became such as they were from the instrue* 
tion derived froni Chiron ; men whom the good still love, and 
the bad envy* If misfortunes happened, indeed, to any city 
or ruler in Greece, they ^ became its deliverers ; or if a quarrel 
or war arose between the whole of Greece and the barbarians,* 
the Greeks secured the victory by means of these heroes ; 
so that they rendered Greece invincible, is. I therefore exhort 
the young not to despise hunting, or any part of liberal edu- 
cation ; for by such means men become excellent in military 
qualifications, and in other accomplishments by which they 
are necessarily led to think, act, and speak rightiy. 

* Defending his father against Memnon, by whom Antilochus himself 
was killed, as appear^ from Find. Pyth. vi. 28. 

' To^C trarptpovc xai fttirptitovQ Ofov^.] By varptfiovQ Oioi^c Weiske 
understands the Dii Penates ; by firiTptitovCt the statue of Vesta, with the 
sacred fire and the palladium. But there seems no reason why paternal 
and maternal gods should be regarded as meaning anything more than 
dii-dome»tiei.~ 

' Refernng to Hercules and Theseus. * As the Trojan war 
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CHAPTER n. 

Uualifioations necessary in the hunter and his net-keeper. DeaeriiitioD d 

the nets to be used. 

1. In the first place, then, it is proper for one who has 
just passed the age of boyhood to devote himself to huntmg, 
and, in the next place, to other accomplishments; I mean, one 
who has fortune ; but he must have regard to the extent of 
it ; he who has a competency should pursue such exerciftes 
in proportion to the benefit which he may expect from them ; 
he who has not, should at least show a desire for them, and 
neglect no part of them that is within his means. 

2. With what preparations, and of what kind, he ought to 
come to the pursuit of hunting, I will mention, as well as 
what is necessary to be known in each particular matter, in 
order that he may not enter on the occupation without some 
previous instruction. Nor let any one imagine that the ad- 
monitions which I offer are trifling ; for without attention to 
them nothing could be done. 

3. It is necessary, then, that he * who has the care of the 
nets should be fond of his employment, should speak the 
Greek language, be about twenty years of age, active and 
strong in body, and possessed of sufficient courage, in order 
that, surmounting toil by means of these qualifications, he 
may have pleasure in the occupation. 4. The small nets, 
those for stopping roads, and the larger ones,^ should all be 
made of fine flax from Phasis or Carthage. The nets should 
also be made of cord of nine threads ; that is, of three strands, 
and each strand of three threads; they should be five spans' 

* A slave who prepared the nets, and spread them. 

' Three kinds of nets are here mentioned by Xenophon, the apc«fc> or 
small nets, the diKTvay or large nets, and the ivoSta, for stopping roads, 
paths, or frequented tracks, which appear to have been of an intermediate 
size, and which I shall henceforth call " road-nets." 

' The spithame, or span, was about 9 inches. Hussey, Essay on An« 
cicnt Weights, &c Aosend. sect. 9. 
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in depth, and two palms ^ at the running-nooses ;^ and let the 
cords that run round them be inserted without knots, that 
thej may slip with ease. 5. The road-nets shoulil be made 
of cord of twelve threads, and the large nets of cord of six- 
teen ; as to size, the road-nets should be two, or four, or five 
fathoms in length ; the large nets should be ten, or twenty, or 
thirty fathoms ; if they be larger, they will be difficult to 
manage ; both of them must have thirty knots,^ and the size 
of the meshes must be the same as that of the meshes in the 
smaller nets. Let the road-nets have round knots at the 
upper extremities, and the larger nets rings; and the ropes* 
that run round them made of twisted cord. 7. Let the forked 
props for the small nets be ten palms in length,^ some how- 
ever less ; (let such of them as are of unequal length be used 
on sloping grounds, that they may keep the tops of the nets 
straight, while those of equal length may be used on level 
^ound ;) they must allow the nets to be easily put off and 
on, and must accordingly be smooth at the tips. Let those 
for the road-nets be of twice that length, and those for the 
large nets five spans in length, having small forks, with 
notches by no means deep ;^ let them all be easy to fix, and 

' The palm, four fingers' breadths, was about 3 inches. Xenophon 
means that the opening to receive the hare should be of that size, if the 
notion of the nets in the following note be correct. 

• To^C PpSxovQ.'] The Rev. W. Dansey, in his Translation of Arrian 
on Coursing (Bohn, 1831), supposes that diese PpSxoi were slip-knots, or 
running-nooses, at the entrance of a purse in the net, into which the hare, 
supposing it to be an opening by which she might escape, sprung, and be- 
came entangled. Notes on c. 1 and 2. See also Appendix, p. 191. 

* How these thirty knots were reckoned, says Weiske, I cannot explain. 
The other commentators afford no help. I suppose that thirty knots 
means thirty meshes ; for, counting the knots from edge to edge of the net, 
beginning with a knot at the comer of a half-mesh, the number of the 
knots will be the same as that of the meshes. 

Et bis vicenos spatium prsBtendere passus 

Rete velim, plenisque decem consurgere nodis. Gratius, Cyneg. v. 25. 

♦ Ma<rrovc.] These fiatrroi appear from Pollux, v. 4, to have been 
loops of cord, he Xivtov irXly/mra, attached to the comers of the net. The 
name is rather an odd one, but is of course from the shape. 

' About two feet six inches. This seems to be but a small height for 
the props, when the nets were to be three feet nine inches in depth. But 
all the copies agree in the same reading. 

• Why this caution is given with regard to the longer more than to the 
iborter props, or why it is given at all^ is not apparent. The notd es, 
Ivr/iif/ixra, are, as Weiske observes, the spaces between the prongs. 
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the thickness of them not disproportionate to the length. As 
to the number of props for the large nets, we maj use either 
fewer or more ; fewer, if they are much stretched in their 
position ; more, if they are lax.^ Let there also be sacb' 
made of calves'-skin, in which the smaller and larger nets 
may be put, a sack for each ; and bill-hooks may also be put 
into them, that the hunter may cut down a portion of the 
wood, and stop up any part that may be necessary. 



CHAPTER m. 

Of the two principal sort^ of dogs, and their £EraltB. 

1. Of dogs there are two kinds ; the one called Castorian, the 
other of the fox breed.^ The Castorian have this appellation, 
because Castor, who delighted in the amusement of hunting, 
had most regard for them; those of the fox breed were so 
termed because they are bred from a dog and a fox, and 
through length of time the natures of the two animals are 
completely amalgamated. 

2. The inferior animals of these two species,* which are 
also the more numerous, are of the following sorts : such as 
are small, or have turned*up noses, are blue-eyed, near-sighted, 
ill-shaped, stiff, weak, have thin hair, are long-legged, not well 
proportioned, deficient in spirit or power of scent, or have bad 
feet. 3. The small, from their diminutiveness, often find 

^ For the upper edge of the net, as Weiske remarks, will, if it be but 
loosely stretched, sink down more than if it be tight, and will conse- 
quently require more props to keep it in a proper position. 

* Sacks or bags drawn together at the mouth with strings. Pollux, v. 31. 

* Weiske has a long Excursus on this passage, showing that there are more 
than two kinds of dogs, and questioning whether a dog and a fox will breed. 
John Hunter denied the possibility of it, as the dog and the fox are quite 
dififerent species of animals; Philosoph. Transact, vol. Ixxvii. p. 24; 
but he did not live to make the experiment which he intended. Penaant, 
in his *' Quadrupeds," and Daniel, in his ** Field Sports," are inclined to 
believe in the possibility, and each mentions a case, but not on his own 
knowledge. Xenophon is speaking of the two kinds of dogs adapted for 
hunting hares. Both were Spartan dogs. 

* Sauppe very justly observes that ttAciovc and roiaiSt in the text rcfef 
to both the ^inds of dogs previously mentioned. 
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their efforts in the chase fruitless; those that have turned-up 
Boses are weak iu the mouth, and are unable, for this reason, 
to hold the hare ; the near-sighted and blue-eyed are imper- 
feet, in sight, as well as ill-shaped and unpleasing to the eye ; 
iach as are stiff in the frame come off ilH in the pursuit ; 
such as are weak, and have thin hair, are unfit to endure 
fatigue ; such as are long-legged, and ill-proportioned, have 
incompact frames, and run heavily ; such as are deficient in 
spirit quit their work, shrink away from the heat of the sun 
into the shade and lie down ; such as are wanting in scent 
hardly ever find the hare ; and such as have bad feet are 
unable, even if they are ever so spirited, to endure the exer- 
tion, but faint away from pain in the feet. 

4. Qf . tracking the hare there are many different modes 
among the same dogs ; for some, when they have found the 
track, proceed onwards without giving any indication, so that 
it is not known that they are on the track ; others merely 
move their ears, and keep their tail perfectly still; other 
keep their ears unmoved, but make a motion with the end of 
their tail. 5. Some, again, (Contract their ears, and, looking 
solemnly down on the track, pursue their way along it with 
their tails lowered and drawn between their legs;^ many do 
none of these things, but run madly about the track when 
thej have fallen upon it, barking and trampling out the 
scent in the most senseless. manner. 6. Others, after making 
iiaaoj turnings and windings, and getting an inklipg of the 
scent in advance of the hare, leave her behind ; whenever they 
mn upon the track, they are never certain ; and, when they 
aee the' hare before them, they give signs of fear^ and do not 
advance upon her until they see her start. 7. Whatever dogs, 
again, in tracking and pursuing, run forward and watch fre- 
quently, at the same time, for what other dogs discover, have 
no confidence in themselves. Some, on the other hand, are 
80 rash that they do not allow the experienced dogs of the 
pack to precede them^ but keep them back with, a disturbing 
noise. Others pounce on false scents, and, exulting in what- 
ever thejr find, take the lead at once, though conscious that 
they are deceiving the rest ; others do the same without being 

- ' Fatigued and unsuccessful. Weiske, 

* ^S^xdffafrcu rffv oifpdv Kal fpaZaffai.'] Retrahentei caudam ataue iniif 
antra oondentea et continentes, Budaeus. 
vni.. III. 1 
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conscious of it. Such dogs are worthless, too, as never leave 
beaten tracks, and do not know the tracks proper to befol-> 
lowed. 8. Such dogs also as do not know the footsteps 
that lead to the hare's resting-place, and such as pus 
hastily over those which she makes in runnings are not of t 
good breed. 

Some start in pursuit of the hare with great speed, :biit len 
lax for want of spirit ; some run on,^ and then miss the scent; 
others run senselessly into the public roads, and so lose it^ and 
show the utmost reluctance to be recalled. Many, abandoning 
the pursuit, turn back through dislike of the hare ; manj, from 
longing, for the society of their master. Some try to draw 
the other dogs from the track by yelping, making a false scent 
appear to be the true.^ lo. There are some also, which, though 
they do not act thus, yet if, while they are running on, they 
hear a noise on any side, quit their own course, and start off 
foolishly towards it ; for some run after anything in unoer^ 
tainty, others fancying strongly that they are getting on a 
track, others imagining they have found one ; some making a 
feint, while others maliciously quit the scent, though they aro 
continually straying about close to it. 

11. Dogs that have such faults, most of them perhaps from 
nature, but some from having been unskilfully trained, are of 
little service. Such dogs, indeed, may disgust people With 
hunting who have a strong turn for it. But of what descrip- 
tion dogs of this species^ ought to be, as to their shapes and 
other qualities, I will now proceed to show. 

' "YTToOsovm.] " Run after other dogs." Leunclavitu, ** Cona 
sequi." Sturz, Lex, Xen, 

'"^ 'Ek rCJv lxvS)v KiKKayyvlatj i^aitarav TritpStvTai, dXifO^ rd ^«v^9 
iro(ovfi6i/a(.] NonnuUae ex vestigiis latrantca aoducere tentarUt pro verit 
falsa simulantea, Leunclavius. " Quelques-uns essaient de tromper 6a 
ctabaudant hors de la pass^e, pour persuader qu*ils tiennent la v^itable." 
ifail, Xenophon seeini to attribute to dogs more cunning than tliey 
really possess. 

* Tov aifTov ysvovg.'] ** Of this name species," that is, huntin^-dofa 
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CHAPTER IV. 

(^ tliie qualities necessary in dogs. Of the proper times ftr excrdsmg them. 

l« In the first place, then, they ought to be large ; and, in 
the next, thej should have their heads light, short, and sinewy; 
die lower jaw muscular ; the eyes up-raised,^ black, and 
bright ; the face large and broad ; the line dividing the eyes 
deep'; the ears small, thin, and without hair on the back ; the 
neck long, flexible, and round ; the breast broad and not 
without flesh ; the shoulder-blades standing out a little apart 
from the shoulders;^ the fore-legs small, straight, round, wiry; 
the knees straight;' the sides should not. hang down very 
4cep, but run along obliquely;^ the loins should be fleshy 
[their size a medium between long and short], and not too 
8of^ or too hard ; the upper flanks something between large 
and small ; the hips should be round, fleshy towards the hinder 
part^ not drawn together at the upper,^ but closely joined 
within ;^ the part below the flank, and the lower flank^ itself, 
should be loose ; the tail long, straight, sharp-pointed ; the 
thighs firm ; the lower part of the thighs^ long, full, compact; 

** SM oehi vuUut. Gratius, Cyneg. y. 269. 
■ . * " Let dogs have shoulders standing wide apart, not tied together, but 
as loose and free from each other as possible/' says Arrian, c. 5. 

* The joints of Uie Imee should not be prominent. Pollux, v. 10. 

* The sides, says Pollux, y. 10, should not be fiaOvvSfuvai, rrpbc r^P 
Y^v, not ** hang deep down towards the ground." Nor should they, says 
Xenophon, run parallel to the ground, but oblique to it, or forming an 
angle with it. So Appian, I. 408, praises irXtvpCtv liriKapffta rapffd, Et 
nAgtrida^gerens Sicyonitu ilia Ladon, Ov. Met. iii. 216. The words in 
bcackete should probably be ejected. 

' There should be ** a broad space between the hips," says Markham, 
Country Contentments, B. I. p. 48. 

* '^vBoOiv Sk 9rpo<Te<TraXfilva.] Coxas interius contractas. Leuncla- 
vius. "Comme se rapprochant int^ri^rement." Gail, The two 
haunches should seem as it were firmly knit together. 

' Td KaruOtv r&v KtvaitvwVf &c.] " The terms Xayovs^ and Ktvi&vfQ 
•re often confoimded. Arrian and Xenophon use the term XaySvic to 
cfesignate (speaking anatomically) that part of the lumbar region behind 
Uie last ir short ribs, where the kidneys are situate, the upper and anteri- 
or part of the flanks ; Kevt&vtQ, the lower and posterior part of the flanks." 
Rev. W. Dansey's translation of Arrian on Coursing (Bohn, 1831), c. 5, 
.Bote. Weiske understands the words in a similar way. 

* TrociAia.] Partes femoribiu nUtfectas, Leunclayius. 

2 2 
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the hinder legs much longer than those in front, and some* 
what lean ; the feet round.* 

2. If the dogs be shaped thus, thej will be strong, agil^ 
symmetrical, swift ; will have pleasing looks and good moutiUi 
3. They must, as they seek for scent, be easily c^ed offfrm I 
beaten tracks, sloping their heads down to the ground, looking 
cheerfully as they come upon the track, hanging down Hhii 
ears, glancing quickly about with their eyes, and wagging; 
their tails ; and thus let them proceed, with many windi^ 
along the track of the hare to the place where she lies, i 
When they come near the hare, let them make the fact mam* 
fest to the huntsman by moving about more quickly, signi^ 
ing it also by increased ardour, by the motion of their heaJi^ 
by their glances, by the change in their moTements, by kx^- 
ing up, and looking onward to the seat of the hare, by jumping 
forward, and backward, and sideways, and by showing that thejr 
are really elated in their hearts, and rejoiced that they areckM 
upon the hare. 5, They should pursue vigorously, and never 
relax, with great noise and barking, and turning in eveiy 
direction with the hare,^ [and should follow swiftly and unmia- 
takeably, frequently winding about, and yelping only for good 
reason ;]3 and they should never leave the track to return to 
the huntsman. 

6. With this shape, and this action, they should be spirit- 
ed, sound in the feet, keen-scented, and have good hair. They 
will be spirited, if they do not shrink from the chase even 
when the heat prevails ; they will be keen-scented, if they 
smell the hare in bare, arid, sunny * places, when the sun * ia 
hicrh up in the sky ; they will be sound in the feet, if their 
leet are not injured as they run over the mountains in the 
same season of the year ; and they will have good hair, if they 
have it fine, and thick, and soft. 

7. As to the colour of dogs, it should not be altogether 

* ** His round cat-foot, straight hams, and wide-spread thighs." 

SomerviUe's Chaee, B,l. 

' The words in brackets have been suspected of being spurious, Din- 
dorf retains them without any distinctive mark. 

' AiKaibtg.'] This may be regarded as said in opposition to the remark 
about the deceitfulness of dogs in c. 3, sect. 9 Sauppe, 

* For the heat of the sun dissipates the scent. Zeune, 

^ Tot) dffTpov Iviovrog,^ Brodaeus supposed that by aerpov waa meaal 
the dog-star ; but Zeune and Sturz very reasonably cQQCiu in 
^UM% i« aignilies tarn wam. 
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^' red, or black, or white ; for such colourd are not the signs of 

a good breed, but of a common and wild sort. 8. Such as are 

^ red or black should have white hair, and such as are white, 

"t* red hair, growing about the face. On the upper part of the 

' thighs ibej should have hair growing straight and long, as 

' weU as on the loins and at the extremity of the tail ; at the 

Qf^per part of the tail they should have but a moderate quan- 

titj of hair. 

. 9. It will be proper to take out the dogs frequently over 
hilly grounds, and but seldom over cultivated fields ; for on 
the hills they may track and pursue the hare without obstruc- 
don) but on cultivated lands they can do neither, on account 
of the paths. ^ lo. It is well, too, to take the dogs, even when 
they do not find the hare, over rough ground ; for they thus 
strengthen their feet, and are also benefited by exercising 
their bodies over such land. li. In summer they should be 
taken out till noon ; in winter, through the whole day ; in 
autumn, after noon ; in spring, before evening ; for these are 
the times when the temperature is moderate. 



CHAPTER V. 

Of the traokS) scent, and habits of hares. 

. t. Thb tracks of the hare are long in winter, on account 
of the length of the nights ; ^ in summer they are short, for 
the contrary reason. In winter, too, there is no scent from 
them in the morning, whenever there is hoar frost or ice ; ' 
for the hoar frost, by its influence, draws the heat into it and 
retains it^ while the ice congeals it. 2. Those dogs, according- 
ly, which have dull noses, are unable to scent the track when 
Uiere is such weather, until the sun, or the advance of the 

I As the beaten tracks or paths are apt to draw them off the scent and 
mislead them. See ^lian, Hist. An. xiii. 24. 

' As the hare has then time to go over much ground. 
• ' H^xvii i^ xayercSc.] Pruina and gelu are the significations giyen to 
tiwfe words by Zeune ; and Schneider concurs with him. Some editoft 
kAve been in doubt reelecting them. 
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day, relaxed the frost and ice; and then the dogis ctin sm^- 
and the track itself, while it sends up a Tapour, gives fiirth 
also a scent. 3. Much dew, too, dulls the scent by keeping 
it down;^ and rains, which fall after long intervals^ nam 
odours from the ground, and render the track of the hm 
difficult to scent, until they are dried up.^ Southerly wiodi 
also make the sc^it fainter, for they spread moisture throi^ 
the air ; hut northerly winds fix the scent, if if has nol 
previously heen dispelled,^ and preserve it. 4. Rains, in 
general, and dews drown it ; and the moon dulls it by her 
warmth,^ especially when it is full. Scent, indeed, is tha 
most scarce ; for the hares, pleased with the light, and jaii9< 
ing up, as they sport with one another, place their steps ill 
long intervals. Scent is perplexed, also, when foxes bsfo 
crossed the ground previously. 

5. The spring, from the temperature of the weiatiiflr, 
renders the scent exceedingly clear, unless perchance the 
ground, where it is covered with flowers, may inoonvenieoee 
the dogs, by mingling the odour of the flowers with that of 
the hare. In summer it is weak and uncertain ; for the 
ground, being warm, absorbs the warmth which the scent has, 
and which is but slight ; while the dogs have at that time 
less power of smelling, because their bodies are relaxed. 
In the autumn the scent is clear ; for of the productions which 
the earth yields, those which are cultivated have been then 
gathered in, and the wild have withered away ; so that the 
odours of the plants do not trouble the scent by mingling with 
it. 6. The tracks, also, in winter and summer, as well as in 
autumn, are mostly straight; but in spring they are perplexed; 
for the animals, which are indeed perpetually coupling, 
couple most at this season, and hence, by straying about witii 
one another hither and hither, they necessarily produce this 
inconvenience. 

7. From the steps which a hare takes in going to her 

* KaTa^BftovtraJ] DeprimendOt supprimendo, Zeune. 

* ^^X^Vj Exsiccetur. Leunclavius. 

* 'Edv y aXvra.'] The cold attendant on the north-wind fixes flie 
scent, if the violence with which it blows has not prcTiously dbsipated 
it. I follow Weiske in the interpretation of oKvra. 

* The ancients supposed that a portion of gentle heat proceeded £roa 
the moon, as appears from Plutarch, Q. N. c. 24; Sympos. iiL 10| 
Aristot Gen. Animal iv. 10; Macrob. Saturn yii. 16. 
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^resting-place there arises a stronger scent than from those 
•which she takes in running awaj from it ; for those which 
:riie takes in going thither are made at a slower and irregular 
rpace^^ those which she takes in running from it, at a quicker ; 
the ground is accordingly saturated with the scent of the one, 
bat is not even filled with that of the other. 

The scent is stronger, likewise, on woody than on bare 
'girotind; fot the hare, as she runs about, and occasionally 
rests, touches many objects, s. Hares sink down on what- 
ever the earth produces or has on it, under all kinds of things, 
br'abote them, or among them, or close by them, or at some 
distance, great or small, from them or within them ;^ some- 
times springing, too, as far as they can, over the sea, or into 
water, if there be anything rising above it or growing on it. 
•• The hare, when it wishes to settle, makes its nest, for the 
most part, in warm spots, when it is cold ; when it is hot, in 
«hady ones ; in spring and autumn, in places exposed to the 
«tin : those that are unsettled may act otherwise, from being 
•cared by dogs. lo. As it reclines, it draws the inner part 
of the thighs' under its flanks, putting the fore-legs together, 
for the most part, and stretching them out, resting the chin 
on the tips of the feet, and spreading the ears over the 
«hoalder-blade8 ; by which means it covers the soft parts of 
•the neck ; ^ and it has also its hair as a protection, being 
thick and soft. ll. When it is awake, it winks with its 
eyelids ; but when it is asleep, the eyelids are raised and 
fixed, and the eyes continue unmoved ; also, while asleep, it 
knbves its nostrils frequently, but when not asleep, less often. 

18. When the ground is giving forth herbage, the cultivated 
*piaiDS attract the hare more than the hills. It stops, when it 
is tracked, in any place whatever, unless it be excessively 
frightened at night ; when it is thus affected, it hastens off to 
other parts, id. It is so prolific an animal, that when the 
female has brought forth, she is ready to bring forth again, 

^ '*E^c<rraficvoc.] Interdum ntbsiatena, Schneider. 

' Mcra^iy ro^rifov.] Intra eatdem res, bo that the hare sits upon the 
bare ground, but sheltered on all sides by the objects with which she is 
forrounded. Weiake. 

' *l*iroffiii»Xfa.] Partes /emorum interiores. Zeune. 

* Td vypdj] That is, the back parts of the neck, which are 00ft and 
tender. Broatmt. ** The tender parts." Blane» 
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and is at the same time conceiving a third brood.^ Frooi thi 
young hares there is more scent than from the full-grown; Ai^ 
as their limbs are weak, thej drag them all along upon tli 
ground. i4. The very young ones the hantsmen let go^ bm 
respect to the goddess.' Those that are a year old mn tiieir 
first heat with great speed; the others not so awifUyi fii^ 
though they are nimble, they are not strong. 

' 15. To find the track of the hare, it is necessary to-taketti 
.dogs by the parts above the cultivated grounds;' (soeh df 
the hares as do not come into cultivated lands betake then* 
selves to meadows, glades, banks of streams, rocks, or woodif) 
and if the hare move, we must take care not to cry oot, kit 
the dogs should be startled,^ and find a difficulty in foUowiiig 
the track, is. When they are discovered by the doga^ lai 
pursued, they sometimes cross over brooks, and dmible^ 
and slink away into clefts and tortuous hiding-places; ftr 
they fear not only dogs, but also eagles^ since, as they pui 
over flat slopes and open places, they are frequently earned 
off by them, whilst they are under a year old* The older 
ones the dogs pursue and carry off. 

17. Those that frequent the hills are the swiftest, those ii 
the plains are less so, and those that are about marshy grounds 
are the slowest. Those that wander over all sorts of ground 
are more difficult to pursue, for they know the short cats; 
and they run chiefly up slopes or along level spots; over 
unequal ground they run irregularly, and least of all down« 
hill. 

18. When they are pursued, they are seen best on land that 
is turned up, if they have a little redness of colour ;^ and they 
are also seen well on stubble, by the light reflected on them ;* 




testimony to it from his own observation. 

* Diana. 

* He means that we are to send the dogs down into the fields firom tki 
higher grounds Sauppe» 

* 'Etr0povfcO Blane renders the word, ''being made too eager.' 
Leunclavius, **attonit8B.** 

* Xenophon speaks of some being of a yellowish colour, sect. 22. 

* *Avrawy«ov.] Splendoria reflexUmem* Leunclavius. Theli^tre* 
fleeted from the stubble or straw on the hare. Suidas speaks of lifkl 
being thus reflected from snow, y. dyravyecc. 
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K-' ifaej appeftr i^^ry plain, too, along paths and f^ads, at least 
^ Hich as are level $ for the bright iiue of their hair strikes the 
r< eye ; but when thej run away among stones, and hills, and 
: rdckj and woody ground, they are not easily perceived, on 
mooount of the similarity of the colour. 

19. When they are in advance of the dogs, they will sto{^ 
and squat down, and then raise themselves up to listen 
whether any barking or noise of dogs is near them ; and, on 
whatever quarter they hear any, they turn away from it; 
90» Sometimes, also, when they hear none, but fancy or ard 
persuaded in themselves that they hear some, they run re« 
peatedly by and over the same ground, varying their steps, 
and making track upon track. 21. Those make the longest 
rana which are found on open grounds, from the view being 
unobeUiicted ; those run the shortest distance which ard 
started from woody places, as the obscurity is a hindrance to 
them. 

39. There, are two sorts of hares $ for some are large and 
Uackish, and have a great deal of white in the face ; while 
others are smaller and somewhat yellow, and have but little 
white. 23. Some have the tail varied with rings of different 
colours t others have it streaked.^ Some have the eyes grey* 
ish, others somewhat blue. In some the black at the tips of 
the ears spreads over a large space ; in others, over but a 
small one. 24. The lesser sort most of the islands contain^ 
as well the desert as the inhabited ; and they are more numer* 
ous in the islands than on continents, for there are in most ot 
them neither foxes, which attack and destroy both them and 
their young ones, nor eagles, which large mountains rather 
than small produce, and the mountains in islands are generally 
of the less elevated sort. 25. Hunters, too, come but seldom 
into desert islands ; and on those which are inhabited the^re 
are but few people, and comparatively few of them given to 
hunting ; while into the sacred islands it is not lawful even to 
transport dogs. Since, therefore, the inhabitants hunt but 
few of those which exist, and which are constantly multiplying, 
there must be a great number of them. ;• 

26. The hare has not a keen sight, for many reasons ; for 

' napa<Tcipov.] Albedine inswnem longiore apatio. Leunclaviua. 
' An den Seiten weiss." Lenz, ^ Auf den Seiten der Lange nach ges 
txeUi." ChruHm. 
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it has its dyes prominent, and the eye-lids small, affording m 1 1 
protection for the eye-balls ; and their sight is on this aooNdk 
dim and dispersed.^ 27. In addition to this» the animal, beiB| 
much given to sleep, is by that means not improved in il 
sight.^ The swiftness with which it runs, too, tends gretdf 
to trouble its vision ; for it turns off its eyes from olgects be* 
fore it can perceive what they are. The terror from ^e dogi; 
likewise, following upon it with them when it is cfaaae^ 
deprives it of aU power of foresight ; and hence it nm 
against many objects, and falls into nets, before it is awam 
29. If it ran, however, straight onwards, it would bat seldoa 
meet with such mishaps ; but, as it winds abont, and feels in 
attraction towards the place in which it was bom and bred, 
it is consequentiy captured. Yet it is not often captored kj 
the dogs by speed of foot ; but such as are caught are «aagiit 
in spite of their natural conformation, and under the infloeoee 
of chance ; foF of all animals that exist, no one of the same 
size is equal to the hare in swiftness ; such is the nature of 
the parts of which its body is composed. 
. 30. It has a head light, small, looking downwards, and nar* 
row in the forepart ; a neck slender, round, not stif^ and of i 
proper length ; shoulder-blades straight, and not contracted t( 
the top ;^the legs joined to them, light and well attached ;* die 
breast not heavy with flesh ;^ the sides light and symmetrical; 
the loins agile ; the hams fleshy ; the flanks yielding and 
sufficiently loose ; the hips round, full ever3rwhere, and separ- 
ated above by a proper interval ; the thighs long, of due 
thickness, tense on the outside, and not turgid within ; the 
hind legs long and Arm ; the fore feet extremely flexible, 
narrow, and straight ;^ the hind ones firm and broad ; all the 

^ Because, according to Xenophon's notion, the eyes, from being pro- 
minent, emit rays in all directions, dispersing or diffusing them. WeUhL 
This was probably the notion of the ancients in general about this matter. 

' The eyes not being sufficiently exercised. 

' Comp. c. 4, sect. 1. 

* YrifioQ ov PapvTovovJ] Weiske supposes oif Papvrovov to be equi- 
valent to ov papkug Kara thvov^ " not drawing down heavily," or to th* 
term which Pollux uses in speaking on the same subject, ou irapKAStQ. 

* ^YnoKuXia.'] This word seems to mean here, all the part between tkfl 
hams and the feet, CJomp. sect. 10. 

' XvyKiaka.] Partibut bene junctis, Leunclavius. Compmoim, Phr 
lelphus. 
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ftet eating nothing for rough ground ; the hind legs much 
thicker than the fore ones, and bending a little outwards ; the 
bair short and light. 3i, Accordingly it is impossible that 
ftn animal composed of such parts should not be strong, agile, 
and eztremelj nimble. 

That it is nimble we. have sufficient proof ; for when it 
goes along quietly, it proceeds by leaps ; no man has ever seen 
ity or ever will see it, walking ; but, putting the hind feet in 
advance of the fore feet, and on the outside of them, it springs 
forward. This is plainly seen by the marks which it makes 
on the snow. 32. It has a tail, however, not very conducive 
to speed ; for it cannot steer the body on account of its short- 
jieiEe ; but the animal produces this effect by the alternate ac- 
tion of the ears; continuing it, even when it is on the very 
point of being caught by the dogs ; for, lowering one ear, and 
l^iming it obliquely on the side on which it is threatened 
with annoyance, it first sways itself in that direction,^ and 
then turns off suddenly in the other, and leaves its pursuers 
behind in a moment. 

33. It is so pleasing an animal, that no one who sees it, 
whether when it is tracked and discovered, or when it is pur- 
sued or caught, would not forget whatever other object he ad- 
mired.' 

S4. In hunting on cultivated grounds, the huntsman must 
Abstain from injuring the fruits of the season, and must leave 
springs and streams ^ undisturbed ; for to interfere with these 
is ebntrary to propriety and morality, and it is to be feared that 
those who see such proceedings may set the law at defiance.^ 

* 'AwipiiiSfuvoQ ii^ tic TovTO vvotrrps^irai,'] There has been much 
doubt about the sense, as well as the reading, of these words. I have 
given them that interpretation which seems to be required. 

^ 'EiriXaOoir' Av ti rov lp^'i|.] '* On this point alone I cannot agree 
with my namesake. I allow indeed that a man may forget every other 
obJ9Ct of which he is enamoured, when he sees a hare found and pursued 
at speed ; but to see her taken is, I own, neither a pleasant nor striking 
tfpectacle ; but disagreeable rather, and not at all likely to make us for- 
getful of other objects of attachment. Yet we must not blame Xeno- 
phon, considering he was ignorant of greyhounds, if even the capture of a 
hare appeared to him a grand sight." Arrian, c. 17, Dansey's Transla- 
tion. 

* Because fountains and streams were regarded as sacred, says Blane. 
No commentator has found a better reason. 

' * Xenophon exhorts hunters to do no injury to the fruits of the earth* 
and not to violate the sanctity of springs and rivers, lest others ^ould 
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When it id not a time for hunting,^ it will be proper to n- 
movQ^ all the hunting implements. 



CHAPTER VI, 



Of the eqiupment for dogs, { 1. Of the management of the dogs, andtiiiii 
for hunting, 2 — 4. Of tli9 net-keeper, 5^10. Of the hunters dress snd^ 
modes of proceeding, 11 — 26. 

1. The equipments for dogs are collars,^ leashes, and girths.^ 
Let the collars be soft as well as broad, that they maj not 
wear off the dog's hair. Let the leashes have loops for the 
hand attached to them, but nothing else ; for those who form 
the collars out of the leashes ^ do not manage well for their 
dogs. Let the girths have broad bands^ that tbej may not 
gall their flanks ; and let there be iron points stitched into 
them, that they may protect the breeds.^ 

2. But it is improper to take dogs out to hunt^ whenever 
they do not readily take the food that is put before them, as 
this is a sufficient indication that they are out of health ; or 
whenever the wind blows very strong, as the wind scatters 
the scent, and the dogs are unable to catch it, nor will the 
nets, either small or large, stand. S. When neither of these 
obstacles presents itself however, we should take them out 
every third day. 

Foxes we should not accustom the dogs to hunt, for it is a 

be led by their example to pay less respect to law and custom. So Weiske 
and Portus understand the passage. 

* *Avaypia.] On festival days, I suppose, on which it was forbidden 
by law to hunt. Weiske, Sauppe agrees with him. 

* 'AvaXmiv,^ Refigere, That is, if Weiske's notion of avaygia be 
right, we must not leave even the nets standing on festival days. 

' Acpaia.] Alpatoi/ is Ifidc vXariQ Tigl rtf rpaxviX*^, "a broad 
strap about the neck.*' Pollux, v. 55. 

* SreX/toviai.] Girths or broad belts passing round from the collar on 
each side the body to protect it, as well as for the purpose mentioned at 
the end of the section. Pollux, v. 55. ** Surcingles to guard the body.** 
Blane, 

* That is, make the leash and collar out of one piece of leather. W« 
^an hardly conceive how so foolish a practice could have been adopted. 

* 'Qq fit) dxevoiro j| «cwwi>,-^— roS |ii) vroTrXijorO^vai i^ ikytwSn 
i(,dptw, Pollux, V. 55. 
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great means of spoiling them, and they lose their readiness to 
follow where you require.^ 

4. Yoa should take them to hunt on different gtounds at 
different times, in order that they may experience Tarieties: 
m the chase, and that you yourself may become acquainted 
with the country. You should go out with them in the 
morning, that they may not fail of finding the track; for 
those who go out late deprive the dogs of all chance of find- 
ing the hare, and themselves of all profit from their efforts ; 
for the consistence of the scent, which is very subtle, does 
not remain the same throughout all the hours of the day. ^ 

A. Let the attendant that has charge of the nets go out to 
hunt in a dress that is not at all heavy ; and let him fix the 
nets about passages^ that are rough, sloping, open, or dark, 
and about brooks, glades, or waterfalls that are constantly 
running down ravines (for it is in such places that the hare 
mostly seeks refuge ; to how many others she may flee it 
would be endless to specify) ; 6. and let him set them at tracks 
that run along by these or across them, whether they be 
plainly marked or scarcely perceptible, placing them at 
dawn and not earlier, lest, if the part where they are fixed be 
near the hunting-grounds, the animal may be frightened at 
bearing the noise. Should the two places, however, be at a 
considerable distance from each other, that circumstance will 
put less restraint on those who clear the place for fixing thn 
nets, that nothing may interfere with them.^ 

' 'Ev Tif HovriJ] When you want them to hunt the hare, they aie 
ready to be drawn away by the scent of a fox, if it cross their path. 

* Seneca, Hippol. 41 : 

Dum lux dubia est, dum slgna pedum 

Roscida tellus impressa tenet. 
Nemesian, y. 324 : 

Yenenum, dum mane novum, dum mollia prata 
Nocturnis calcata feris vestigia servant. 

Gratius, V. 223 : 

Primse lucis opus ; tum signa vapore ferine 

Intemerata legens* 
do Apol. Rhod. V. 111. Sauppe. 

* ApSftovt."] Openings or paths where the hare runs, or is likely to 
nin. 

* There is some difference among the editors as to the collocation and 
eonnexion of some words here; I have deserted Dindorf and followed 
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7. He who has the management of the nets should fix tke 
props sloping forward,^ that when they are palled theyrnxf 
offer resistance.^ Let him put the loops uniformly on- the 
tops,^ and fix the props regularly, putting the higher ones to* 
wards the centre of the hollow part of the net. 8« To the eod 
of the rope that runs round the net let him attach a long luge 
stone^ in order that the net, when it has caught the hare, may 
not be pulled in the contrary direction. Let him carry hu 
nets in a long range, as well as have them high, that the hare 
may not leap over. In tracking the hare, he should make no 
delay ;* for it is sportsman-like, as well as a proof of fondness 
for exertion, to use every means to capture the animal 
speedily. 

9. The larger nets let him fix on level spots, and road-nets 
at the roads, stretching them from the roads in proper diree^ 
tions,^ attaching the ropes that run round the nets to the 
ground, bringing the extremities together,^ fixing the stakes 
between the edges,^ putting the ropes running at the top oi 
the net on the points of them, and stepping up the inter* 
vals.® 10. Let him then walk round and keep watch ; if any 
stake or net give way, let him put it up ; if the hare is pur- 
sued towards the nets, let him allow her to go straight for- 
ward, and then run after and shout ; and when the hare has 
fallen into the nets, let him check the impetuosity of the dogs, 
not by touching them, but by calling to them ; and let him 

' Towards the hare. Weiske, That is, towards the quarter fix)in 
which the hare is likely to come towards the net. 

^ That they may be less likely to be pulled over when the hare runt 
into the net and struggles to extricate herself. 

^ An equal number of loops or meshes on each prop. Schneider. 

* The soundness of the text in this passage is very doubtful. Txfp- 
tdWtffOaiy or vinpifi^dWtffOai, most of the interpreters translate by 
morari. 

^ 'Ek t&v Tpifi/iiov cig rd ervfi^spovra.^ Opportunia extra tpsos trami' 
tea locis, Leunclavius. This seems to be the only true interpretation of 
these words. Weiske would have them signify *' at the parts meeting 
from paths," i. e. at places where two or more paths meet, and he is fol- 
lowed by the Latin translator in Didot's edition of Dindorf. Schneider 
objects to Weiske*s notion. 

* Bringing the extremities of the net at the top towards one another, m 
that the net may form part of a circle ; or, as Sauppe thinks, oonnecUnf 
the extreme edges of two nets. 

' These, apparently, must be the edges of two nets meeting. 

* Td 7rapddpofia.'\ Any openings by which the hare might nm past 
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^ signifj to the hantsman, bj crying out, that the hare is taken, 

^j or that it ha? gone by on this or that side, or that he has not 

^ aeen it, or where he saw it. 

,^ 11. The huntsman should go out to the chase in a plain light 
dres8» with shoes of a similar description, and with a thick 
staff in his hand ; the man who manages the nets should fol- 
low him ; and they shpuld proceed to the hunting-ground in 
silence, lest the ha^e, if she happen to be near, should run ofF 
on hearing their voices. 12. Having tied the dogs to trees, 
each separately, that they may be easily unfastened, let them 
fix the smaller and larger nets, as has been said ; and then let 
the net-keeper continue on the watch, while the huntsman 
takes the dogs and proceeds to bring the prey towards the 
net.^ . 13. Next vowing to Apollo and to Diana the Huntress 
to offer them a share of what is captured, let him loose that 
<me of his dogs which is most skilful in tracking ; and let this 
be done, if it is winter, at sunrise ; if summer, before day- 
break ; and at other seasons between the two. 14. When the 
dog, out of all the tracks that intersect one another, has 
found the right One, let the hunter set loose another dog, and 
when this one has gained the track, let him loose the others 
one by one at no long intervals, and follow them, not urging 
them, but calling each by name, yet not frequently, lest they 
shonld be excit^ before the proper time. 15. The dogs will 
hasten forward with joy and spirit, discovering two or three 
tracks, as the case may be, proceeding along and over them, 
as tiiey intersect, form circles, run straight or winding, are 
strong or weak, recognised or unrecognised; the animals 
passing by one another, waving their tails about incessantly, 
hanging down their ears, and casting bright gleams from 
their eyes. is. When they are near the hare, they will make 
it known to the huntsman by shaking not only their tails but 
their whole bodies, advancing as it were with hostile ardour, 
hastening emulously past each other, running resolutely in 
concert, coming quickly together, separating, and again ad- 
vancing, till at last they wiU hit upon the hare's hiding-place, 
and rush towards her. 17. She, starting up suddenly, will 
raise behind her, as she flees, a loud barking and clamour 
from the dogs ; and then let the men call after her, as she is 

' Bit vwaymynv rov «fvi|YC(Tiov.l Ad lepores caUidc mducendot. 
Yeiake. 
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^ur^ued, ^^ Forward, dogs, forward ! Right, dogs ! Well dovi, I ^ 
-dogs !*' and then let the huntsman, wrapping his cloak ronad I " 
his hand,^ and taking his staff, run along the track of the dofi I " 
toward the hare, taking care not to come in the teeth of thea, ■ ' 
for that would perplex them.^ is. The hare, retreating aiii 
-soon getting out of sight, will in general come round again to 
the place from which she was started. The huntsman must 
cry, <* Upon her, boy, upon her ! Now boy, now boy !" ani 
the boy must intimate whether she is caught or not. If she 
is caught in the first run, he must call in the dogs, and seek 
for another ; if not, he must still run on with the dogs wilh 
all possible speed, not relaxing, but hurrying forward witii 
the utmost exertion. 19. If the dogs, as they pursue, fall in 
with her again, he must shout, ^' Well done, well done, dogs! 
Follow, dogs ! " and if the dogs get far before him, and he u 
unable, pursuing their track, to come up with them, but missn 
the way which they have taken, or cannot see them, thoi^ 
they are straying about somewhere near, or yelping, or keq^ 
ing on the scent, he may, as he runs on, call out to any one 
that he meets, and ask, " Have you seen my dogs anywhere?" 

20. When he has discovered where they are, he may, if they 
are on the track, go up to them and encourage them, repeat- 
ing, as often as he can, the name of each dog, and varying 
the tones of his voice, making it sharp or grave, or gentle or 
strong. In addition to other exhortations, he may, if the 
pursuit is on a hill, call out thus, " Well done, dogs ! Well 
done ! " but if they are not on the track, but have gone be- 
yond it, he must call to them, '* Come back, come back, dogs !" 

21. After they have come upon the track, he must lead them 
round,' making many and frequent windings ; and wherever the 
scent is obscure, he ought to take a stake as a mark for himself,^ 

' *0 ajuirkxtrai,'] ** That with which he is clad,** i. c. his outer gar* 
meat. For a protection against the dogs, as it would seem. Pollux, t. 3, 
speaking of hunting the larger beasts, says that the hunter " must wrafi 
his cloak round his hand, when he has to pursue or contend with them." 

' 'Airopov ydp.'\ Periculosum enim est Leonicenus. DiffieuUaUm 
tiffercA, Stephanus. '* The hare would in that case be turned aside or 
driven off.** Weiike^ , 

• " If the dogs are anywhere at fault," says Gratius, ver. 234, " the 
hunter makes a wider circuit, and, when they have found the true scent* 
pursues it directly.** 

* \il^\,ov OMai (TToXxov iavrf,'] It is quite imcertain wliat ia the af*' 
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.and draw the dogs round by this, cheering and sooth* 
Jng them, until they plainly recognise the track. 12. 
^Tbey, as soon as the ti*ack is clear, will throw themselves 
forward, and teap from side to side, will seem to have a com- 
•inon feeling, and to be forming conjectures, making signs to 
•one another, and fixing as it were recognised bounds for 
tliemsely^s,^ f^nd will start forward .quickly in pursuit; but 
while they thus run hither and thither over the track, you 
must not urge them or run on with them, lest through eager- 
ness they should go beyond it. 13. But when they are close 
upon the hare, and make it plain to the huntsman that they 
are so, he must take care lest through fear of the dogs she 
dart off in advance. The dogs themselves, whisking about 
their tails, running against and frequently leaping over one 
another, yelping, tossing up their heads, looking towards the 
huntsman, and intimating that these are the true tracks of the 
-hare, will rousej her of themselves,^ and spring upon her with 
loud eries. . H. Should she run into the nets, or flee past 
thcfti, whether on the outside or the inside, let the net-keeper, 
•who is stationed at each of these parts, call out that such is 
the ease. Should the hare be captured, the huntsman may 
proceed to seek another ; if not, he may still continue to pur- 
sue her, using the same incitements to the dogs as before. 

15. When the dogs are tired with running, and it is late in 
the day, the hunter may still continue to seek^ for the hare, 
which will also be tired, leaving nothing unexamined of all 
that the earth produces or has upon it, making frequent turn- 
ings about, that the animal may not escape him (for it lies in 
a small space, and sometimes shrinks from leaving it through 
weariness and terror), leading forward the dogs, animating 
them, cheering such as are docile with many words of en- 

Dification of &toixoq in this passage. Schneider supposes Xenophon to 
mean, that the hunter should keep one of the props of the nets in his eye, 
9» the point round which he is to bring the dogs. Leunclavius renders 
trroixoQ by indago, or the whole range of nets. Blaue has, '* draw the 
dogs along by th6 nets.'* 

• For they return from time to time to the place where the scent is 
•trong, and from thence commence the pursuit, as it were, anew. WeUke 

■ "Y^* avT&v dvaariifTovai rbv Xayfi.J Leporem ultro excitabunt, L< 
onicenus and Leunclavius. Per se ipsM leporttn excUaWnt, Lat. tszi 
u Didot*s edition of Dindorf's text, 

' Supposing he has beca untuccessi'ul. 

VOL 1X1. 2 A 
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oouragement, such as are intractable with but few, and such 
as are of an intermediate character with a moderate number, 
until he either kill the hare by tracking it, or drive it into 
the nets. 16. When this is done, let him take up* his nets, 
small and large, and, after having rubbed down liie dogs, quit 
the hunting-field, stopping occasionally, if it be noontide in 
summer, that the dogS' feet may not become sore on the way. 



CHAPTER VIL 

Of breeding and training the dofp. 



1. In the winter it is proper to let the females rest from 
labour, and to attend to breeding, that, from enjoying repose, 
they may produce a stout offspring towards the spring ; for 
that season is particularly favourable for the growth of dogs. 
During fourteen days the want of the male^ affects them. 
2. It is proper to take them to vigorous dogs after their ar- 
dour is somewhat remitted,* that they may conceive the 
sooner, and, while they are pregnant, not to take them out to 
hunt constantly, but only at intervals, lest they should mis- 
carry from too much exertion. They go with young sixty days. 

3. When the puppies are born, we must leave them with 
the mother, and not put them to another dog ; for the nurture 
of strange dogs does not sufficiently contribute to growth ; but 
the milk and breath of their mothers is good for them, and 
their caresses pleasing. 

4. After the puppies are able to run about, we must give 
them milk for a year, with those sorts of food on which they 
are to live always, and nothing else ; for much over-feeding 
of puppies distorts their legs, and produces diseases in their 

' 'H dvdyKrj avrti,] Impetus ad Venerem, Weiske. 

* KaTairavofikvag.] Weiske supposed that these words meant reguies- 
centes d coitUj interpoaito justo temporis spatio. But Schneider, with 
greater reason, understands tyiq dvdyKTu:, and makes the sense cum paul- 
latim remisit ardor libidiniSf an interpretation fully supported by Aris- 
totle, H. A. vi. 20. Weiake's interpretation is at variance, as Sauppe 
observes, with what Aristotle says in the same passage, ntvKiTcu Si rvwy 
Iff fiidg Sxeiac 
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bodies ; and thoir interior parts are thus rendered unsound. 

5. We should give them short names, that it may be easy 
tp call them. They ought to be such as these: Psyche,^ 
Thymus,* Porpax,' Styrax,* Lonche,^ Lochos,^ Phrura,^ Phy- 
lax,8 Taxis,* Xiphon,iophonax,ii Phlegon,^2AIce,»3 Teuchon," 
Hyleus,^^ Medas,*® Porthon,*^ Sperchon,^^ Qrge,** Bremon,20 
Hybris,2» Thalion,22 Rhome,*^ Antheus,^* Hebe,^^ Getheus,2« 
Cliara,27 Leusson,*® Augo,*^ Polys,30 Bia,'» Stichon,32 Speude,^^ 
Bryas,^ CEnas,'* Sterrhos,^ Crauge,^^ CsBnon,^^ Tyrbas,^ 
Sthenon,«> ^ther,*» Actis,^ JEchme,*3 Noes,*^ Gnome,^ 
Stibon,^ Horme.*7 

6. We must not take the female puppies out to hunt till 
they are eight months old, or the male till they are ten. The 
huntsman must not set them loose on the track to the hare's 
form, but, keeping them tied with long straps, must let them 
follow the dogs that are scenting the hare, allowing them to 
run along the track. 7. When the hare is found, if they be 
well qualified by nature for running, he must not let them 
loose at once, but must wait till the hare has got in advance, 
80 that they can no longer see her, and then let them go. 8. 
For if he lets loose immediately dogs that are well qualified by 
nature, and full of spirit, for runnibg, they will, as soon as they 
see the hare, use such exertion as to injure themselves, as 
their frames are not yet strong ; and against such mishaps the 
huntsman must be on his guard. 9. If, on the contrary, they 
be but poorly qualified for running, there is nothing to hinder 
him from letlring them go at once ; for, as they will be hopeless 
at first of overtaking the hare, they will do themselves no such 
mischief. 

The tracks which the hare leaves as she runs, he may allow 

* Spirit. • Courage. ' Shield-hasp. 

* Spike (at the lower end of a spear-handle). * Lance. 

* Amburii. ' Guard. • Keeper. • Order. 
»• Darter. " Barker. " Fiery. " Strength. 
'* Active. " Search-wood. »<J Plotter. 

" Ravager. '• Speed. ^' Passion. «o Roarer. 

«' Audacious. «« Cheerful. " Might. 

«* Flowery. «* Youth. * Joyous. ^ Gladness. 

•• Looker. « Bright-eyes. ~ Stout. " Force. 

'» Goer. " Swift. »♦ Lively. »» Reveller. 

« Stubborn. ^ Yelper. « Killer. * Bustler. 

«• Vigorous. *' Sky. ^ Ray. *' Spear. 

** Marker. ** Prudence. ^ Tracker. *7 Eager. 

2 A 2 
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^e joang dogs to follow until thej overtake her ; and wLefe 
she is caught, he may give her to them to tear to pieces. 

10. When thej are no longer willing to stay by the neta^ 
hut scatter themselves ahout, he must call them in until the^ 
are trained to find the hare by running after her, lest, frai 
perpetually going in quest of her without regard to order, tfa^ 
become at last untrainahle ;^ a result of the worst kind. ll. It ii 
proper accordingly to give them their food at the nets, as kng 
as they are young, when the nets are taken up, that if thef 
should stray away in the hunting-field for want of knowii^ 
what they are about, they may be recovered through return- 
ing to that spot? They will no longer require this care when 
they begin to have a hostile feeling towards the beast that 
they hunt, and are prompted to think more of their prey than 
of their ordinary food. 

12. It will be well for the huntsman, in general, to give the 
dogs their food himself; for though, when they are in want, 
they do not know who is the cause of it, they conceive an 
afiection for him, who, when they are eager to receive it» 
gives it them. 



CHAPTER Vin. 

Df hunting hares in winter. 



1. It is proper that hares should be tracked, when snow 
has fallen in such a quantity that the ground is hidden ; for 
if black spots appear on the surface, the animal will be diffi- 
cult to trace. When there has been snow, and the north 
wind blows, the tracks are visible for a long time ;* but if the 

• 'EKKifvoi.'] A sportsman's term for dogs that will not be kept to one 
scent, but are perpetually wandering and searching about. Ck)mp. 
kKKvv'ovaiy c. 3, sect. 10. 

• npoc roDro.] Ad istum locum. Schneider. 

• Td "ix^ii c^w irokvv xp^vov ^^Xa.j Portus translated ICi# by 
i^kxovray mninentia; Weiske saw the absurdity of doing so, and ob- 
served that marks of footsteps do not stand out from the ground, but tink 
into it ; he then read rd t^io ixvri, and interpreted vestigia posterionan 
pedum^ as being more deeply impressed than those of *he foie-feet. But 
why rd l^ia Ixvij should signify marks of hind-feet more than of fore 
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/Wind be southerly, and the sun also shines, thej are to be 
Been but a short time, as they soon melt away. While soow 

•continues to fall, it is of no use to attempt to track the animal, 
for the snow covers the traces ; nor is it of any use if the 

.wind be strong, for it effaces them by throwing up the snow. 
2. We must never go out to hunt with dogs, therefore, un«- 

.der such circumstances ; for the snow parches the noses and 

-feet of the dogs, and carries off the scent of the hare from ex- 

.cessive cold. 

.. But the hunter may take his nets and go out with a com- 
rade to the hills, at a distance from the cultivated grounds, 
and, when he ha& found traces of the hare, may follow them. 
3. If they should be perplexed, he must go back on the same 
track, and still keep along it, making circuits so as to go 
round the whole of it seeking whither it finally leads ; for 
the hare frequently wanders hither and thither, hesitating 
where it shall settle itself; and it is accustomed also to be 
very artful in going about, from being constantly pursued by 
its footsteps. 4. When the track shows itself plainly, the 
hunter may proceed straight forwards ; and it will lead him 
either to a shady or to a steep place, because the wind carries 
the snow over such spots. The hare therefore leaves many 
places in which she might sit, and seeks for one of this kind. 
When the footsteps lead to such places, he must not approach 
too near, lest the hare should start, but make a circuit round 
about; for it is to be expected that a hare is there; and it 
will presently become certain, since there will be no track 
£rom such spots leading out in any other direction. When it 
IS clear that the hare is there, he may let her alone (for she 
will not move), and seek for another, before the footsteps are 
obliterated, having regard to the time of day, in order that, if 
he find others, there may be time enough left for putting 
round the nets. 5. If such is the case, he must stretch the 
nets round each of the hares in the same way as on the dark 

ones, he does not explain. Schneider supposes that e^io means out of 
^he snow, or oh the black p-ound ; but whom >vill this satisfy ? Leun- 
ciavius's version gives nothing more than vestigia diu manifesta extant. 
On the whole, it appears that it is impoftsible to make anything plausible 
of ^^«#, and that it would be well for future editors to expunge it or put 
it in brackets. Gail takes no notice of it in his version, and I have fol« 
*owed his example in mine. 
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soil, SO that he may catch whatever hare they are near witUn 
them ; and when thej are fixed, he must go and rouse the hm* 
If she escapes from the net, he must run after her on ber 
track ; and she will betake herself to other similar spots, im- 
less she chance to bury herself in the snow. He must a^ 
cordingly ascertain where she is, and place the nets round 
her. Should she make no stay in any place, he must continue 
the pursuit ; since she will be captured even without the tf- 
sistance of the nets ; for she soon grows weary from the depth 
of the snow, and the great quantity of it which attaches itself 
to her feet, which are hairy underneath. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Of hunting deer. 



I. For hunting fawns and stags Indian dogs^ should be 
nsed; for they are strong, large, swift, and not deficient in 
courage; and, having these qualities, are able to endure 
fatigue. The very young fawns ^ we should hunt in the 
spring, for it is in that season that they are bom. 2. The hunts- 
man should first go into the grassy glades, where the deer are 
most numerous, and survey the ground ; and, wherever they 
are seen, he should come to that spot with his dogs and spears 
before daybreak, and should tie the dogs to the trees at some 
distance off, lest, if they should see the deer, they should be- 
gin to bark ; and he himself should keep on the watch. 3. 
At dawn he will see the hinds bringing each her young one 
to the place where she is going to have its bed. Having lain 
down, and given their young ones suck, looking round, at 
the same time, lest they should be seen by any one, they will 
go off severally to the parts opposite their young, still keeping 
watch over them. 4. The huntsman, on seeing them in this 

* For some further description of these, see Aristotle, H. A. riii. 28 ; 
^lian, H. A. viii. 1 • Pollux, v. 37, 43. 

* Xenophon recommends above, c. 5, sect. 14, that we should spare 
the young of the hare for a year. Why did a man of such tender feeling 
not show the same consideration for young deer ? Schneider. 
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, ' condition, must gQr00t. let loose his dogs, and, taking his 
^ ' mpeara in his Jbiad, must advance towards the first of the 
fitwns, at ]g$0 to the part where he has seen it lying, taking 
note of the ground ; for places often assume a different 
as a person draws near them from that which they 
■ :]^iesented when he was at a distance. 5. When he has caught 
sight of the fawn, he must go close to it ; for it will remain 
quiet, crouching 1 as it were down upon the ground, and will 
let the huntsman take it up, making at the same time a loud 
noise, unless it he wet with rain ; since, if such be the case, it 
will not lie still, as the moisture which it has in it, being con- 
densed by the cold, will soon make it move ofiT.^ 6. But it 
will be caught by the dogs, which will pursue it with vigour ; 
and when the huntsman has got possession of it, he must give 
it to the net-keeper ; it will utter a cry, and the hind, seeing 
and hearing what is going on, will rush upon the man that 
holds it, and endeavour to take it from him. 7. At this junc- 
tion the huntsman must cheer on the dogs, and use his spears ; 
and when he has captured this animal,, he may proceed to 
take others, adopting the same means for getting possession of 
them. 

8. The very young fawns may be taken thus ; but those 
that are well grown give some trouble ; for they feed with 
their dams and other deer, and run off, when they are 
pursued, in the midst of the herd, or sometimes in advance of 
it, but very rarely in the rear. 9. The hinds, acting in de- 
fence of them, trample down the dogs, so that they are not 
easily taken, unless the hunter rushes straight in among the 
herd, and separates them from one another, when one of the 
young may be left behind by himself, lo. When the herd is 
thus violently scattered, the dogs will be left behind at the 
first run after the fawn ; for the desertion of the other deer 
will render it excessively timid, and the swiftness of fawns oi 
that age is beyond all other swiftness ; but at the second or 
third run they are soon taken, as their bodies, frpm being 
still tender, are unable to bear up under fatigue. 

* Uuffac itc ^^^ yv^'] ncc^eiv is here used for vTri<r<niv or wruiaau^ 
^hneider, Ck)mpare iav fi^— Trilflry iavrov, c. 8, sect. 8. Sauppe. 

* Xenophon supposes that the moisture in the fawn's body, being con- 
daffffed by the coldness of the rain, will increase the timidity of the fawn , 
fear being attributed by Aristotle and others to coldness of blood. See 
Ahstot. De Part Anim. L 4. Schneider, 
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11. Snares are also set for deer on hill^ ' 6t aboiit meadoiM 
and streams, as well as in woods and paths and in cultiTitel 
grounds, wherever thej are in the habit of going. 12: TliM 
snares should be made of twigs of jew twisted, with the baik 
not taken off,^ lest they should grow rotten ; and should hm 
the crowns^ circular, and the studs made of iron and ynxA 
alternately, inserted in the circle, the iron ones being the hugerj 
that the wooden ones may yield to the feet, and the otbert 
press it. 13. Such a snare should have the noose of the rope 
which is to be fixed on the* crown made of twisted hemp, ts 
well as the rope itself; for this material is least likely to be^ 
come ratten ; and let the noose, =as well as the rope, be strong.' 
Let the piece of wood which is suspended to it be of commod 
or scarlet oak, with the bark on, three spans' in lengthy and 
one palm^ in thickness. 14. The hunter must fix these snares 
by opening the ground to the depth of five palms ; and this 
opening must be round, and even at the edge with the crotms 
of the snares, and growing gradually narrower below;* be 
must also open a portion of the ground for the rope and the 
wood, as deep as it is necessary for both to be buried. 15. 
When he has done this, he must put the snare over the open* 
ing, sinking it to a depth equal with the surface, and put the 
noose of the rope round the crown, letting down the rope itself 
and the wood each into its own place ; he must put twigs of 

. ' Mj) TTspt^Xoiovc.] Il£pi0\otoc Is generally interpreted, **with the 
bark on/' as Sturz interprets it in his Lexicon, non deltbrcUtu, cortiee mu* 
nittis ; but here it must surely mean " with the bark off,** or the /i^ before it 
must be expunged. In the next section it is used in the sense of " with 
the bark on,** as may be seen by comparing sect. 18. 

2 Tdff are^avaQ fVKVK\ovg,^ The (rre^dviy seems to have been at the 
upper part of the snare or trap, but nothing else is discoverable respecting 
it ; nor does it seem easy to understand the use of the studs or knots of 
iron and wood mentioned in connexion with it. Indeed nothing more 
is clear concerning the instrument, than that it was a machine partly 
buried in the ground to catch deer by the feet. I shall translate the de- 
scription of it as faithfully as I can, and if my reader form from it any 
fair conception of the contrivance, he will have gained that which I have 
not gained myself. Pollux, v. 32, gives a similar account of the TroSovrpdtii 
to that which is given by Xenophon, but throws no more light on it. • 
' See note on c. 2, sect. 4. « 

* Els H rb KOLTut dfiti^ofiivov frrtvoTrjri,'] Infenus subinde angtutiorem, 
Leunclavius. Or, as Portus explains it, ** corresponding in roundneM 
below to the part above, but becoming narrower," or decreasing in eir« 
cumference. 
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^ Uiom over the crown, hot sticking out above the surf ice, and 

1 !.i|pon the twigs some dry leaves, such as the season may af- 

• £ord. 16. After this he must strew upon the leaves a portion 

, <l£ the earth taken from the surface ^ of the parts that have 

1 .been dug, and upon this some solid earth brought from a dis- 
"■ tance, in order that the position of the snare may be concealed 

BS much as possible from the deer ; and what remains of the 

earth he should carry off to a distance from the snare, for if 

' the animal finds by the smell that it has been recently dis« 

t tnrbed (and this it soon does), it becomes suspicious. 

i 17. The huntsman must then keep watch with his dogs by 

2 the snares that are placed ^ on the hills, especially in the 
morning ; and he may do so during the rest of the day ; on 

~- cultivated grounds he should be on the look-out before day- 
break ; for on the hills the deer are caught not only during 
the night, but also in the day, because such places' are unfre- 
quented by man ; but in cultivated grounds they are caught 
during the night, as they are afraid of men there during the- 
day* 18. Wuen he finds the silare turned up, he must let' 
loose. his dogs, and pursue, cheering them on, along the track 
of the wooden clog, observing carefully whither it leads. In 
general it will not be difficult to trace, for the atones will be 
up, and the scratches of the clog will be very plain on culti- 
vated ground ; if the animal however runs through rough 
places, the rocky parts will have portions of the bark stripped 
from the clog adhering to them, and thus the pursuit will be 
rendered easier. 19. Should the deer have been caught by 
the fore-foot, it will be very soon secured ; for the clog, as the 
animal runs, will strike against its whole body and face ;^ but 
if it be caught by the hind-foot, the clog, as it is dragged along, 
will impede the motion of its whole body. Sometimes the clog, 
too, will catch itself in forked branches of the wood, and the' 
deer, unlesa it break the rope, will be caught there, so. Should 
ihe huntsman capture it in this way, or by overcoming it with 
fatigue, he must not, if it be a male, approach near it, for it 

* As the earth on the surface will dif[^r ^ery much in smell and appear- 
ance from that which has been recently turned up. IVeiske, 

* 'EflTwirac.] Understand vo^oorpataQ, not IXa0ovc.with Leunclayius.' 

* *Ev ydp Tif ipSfiifi tcav rh tr&jia rvirrti koi tt5 trpSffiairov.'] Nam 
K(:num intir ettrrendum corpus totum et ora perctUii. LeimclaTius. ** Le 
boil lui bleasera tout le corps et la face.'' Gail. 
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will Strike out with its horns and feet, but must spear it from 
a distance. They may be caught, if pursued in suramer-time, 
even without a snare ; for they become so excessively exhaasted 
that they stand still, and may then be killed with spears. If 
they are hard pressed, and reduced to extremity, theywiU 
throw themselves into the sea, or any other water ; and some- 
times they fall down through want of breath. 



t3HAPTER X. 

Of hunting boars. 



1. Fob the wild boar it is necessary to have Indian, Cretan, 
Locrian, and Spartan dogs ; with nets, javelins, spears, and 
snares. As to the dogs of this sort, they must not be ordinary 
ones, that they may be fit to contend with the wild beast. 
2. The nets must be of the same cord as those for hares ; hot 
let the cords consist of forty-five threads in three strands, 
each strand being made of fifteen threads. Let there be ten 
meshes * in depth from the edge, and the depth of the nooses* 
a pygon.^ Let the ropes that run round the net be half as 
thick again as the cords of the nets ; let the nets have rings at 
the extremities ; and let the ropes be inserted under the 
nooses, and the ends of them come out through the rings. 
Fifteen nets will be sufficient. 

3. As to the javelins, let them be of all kinds, having the 
points of considerable breadth, and sharp as a razor, and the 
handles strong. The spears should have heads of the length 
of five palms, and in the middle, where the iron is inserted 
into the wood, guards jutting out^ formed of the metal, very 
stout ; and let them have handtes of corneil wood, of the thick- 
ness of an ordinary spear. The snares should be similar 

* MxafifiaToi,'] " Ten knots," i. e * ten meshes." See note on c. 2, 
sect. 5. 

* Nooses through which the animai thrust its head, and was caught by 
the neck. Pollux, v. 28. 

' The distance from the elbow to the first joint of the finger, or 1 foot 
3*168 inches, English measure. Hussey, Ancient Weights, &c, Appendii. 
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to those for deer. But let the hunters go in company ; for the 
animal is not to be captured without difficulty, and the assist* 
-ance of many hands. How it is necessary to use each of these 
implements in hunting, I will show. 

4. In the first place, then, when the hunters have come to 
the place where they suppose that there is a boar, they must 
bring up the dogs quietly, letting one of the Spartan dogs 
loose, and keeping the others tied, and go round about the 
place with the loose dog. 5. When this dog has found traces 
of the boar, they must continue their course along the track, 
which is to guide the whole train.^ There will also be many 
indications of the boar to guide the huntsmen ; marks of his 
footsteps on soft ground; pieces of the shrubs broken off in 
the woody parts ; and where there are large trees, scratches of 
his tusks upon them. ^ ^te Hag, [wu iiuiuft AgtwrfyiiM. 
generally come to some woody spot ; for the animal commonly 
lies in such places, as they are warm in winter, and cool in 
summer. 7. When it comes to the beast's lair, it begins to 
bark ; yet the boar will seldom rise on that account. It will 
be necessary, therefore, to take the dog and tie him up with 
the others at some distance from the lair, and stretch the nets 
at the entrance to the thicket, hanging the meshes upon 
the forked branches ^ of the wood ; and it will be proper, at 
the same time, to spread the net in a circuit extending out- 
wards to some distance, placing branches of trees as supports 
on each side within, in order that the rays of light may pene- 
trate through the meshes as much as possible into that circuit, 
and that the part within it may be as clear as possible for the 
animal when he rushes toward the nets. The rope that 
runs round the nets they ought to attach to a strong tree, 
and not to bushes ; for bushes give way ^ on open ground. 

> 'Ryovfiiyy &Ko\ov9iq.] These words have afforded much work for 
the commentators, and are perhaps in some way corrupt. But, as they 
stand, the only method in which they can be explained is by considering 
riyovfiBvv as agreeing with ixvtvfftt^ which precedes it, and as goyerning 
aieoXovOi^, which follows it ; dKo\ov9ia being taken in the sense of ^omikt* 
tu», " train, following." 

' "Op/iovf.] Erectoa 8i/lv€B stipitea bifidos, Leunclavius. 

• 'SwBxovrat,'] Various interpretations of this word have been pro- 
posed, as well as various emendations. The only reasonable explanation 
of which it seems susceptible is, ** come together, give way, yield," as 
bushes will do on " open ground," that is, where there are no strong 
trees to support them. 
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About ^ each net thej must stop up even the less open pas- 
sages ^ through the thicket, that the boar may rush straight 
into the nets, without turning aside from them. 

8. When the nets are fix,ed, let them return to the dogs and 
9et them all loose, and, taking their javelins and spears, go 
forward themselves. One of the most experienced of thd 
hunters should cheer on the dogs ; and the rest should foUoW 
in order, but at some considerable distance one from another^ 
that a passage of sufficient breadth, between them may be 
teft for the boar ; for if, ad he makes his retreat, he should 
rush in among a number of them, there is danger that they 
may be wounded ; since against whomsoever he runs, upon 
him he vents his rage. 9, When the dogs come near the 
beast's lair, they will make a start forward ; the boar, being 
disturbed, will spring up, and whichever of the dogs happens 
to meet him face to face, he will toss him into the air, and, 
running forwards, will fall into the nets ; or, if he does not, 
the hunters must pursue him. Should the ground, on which 
the net c,atehes him, be sloping, ^ he will soon rise; should 
it be level, he will keep himself on his feet, intent on saving 
himself, lo. At this juncture the dogs will press forward; 
and the hunters, keeping on their guard against him, mast 
throw their javelins at hini) and pelt him with stones, gather* 
ing round behind him, and at a considerable distance, until, bj 
pushing himself forward, he pulls down the rope that runs 
round the net to its utmost stretch ; and then, whoever among 
the company is the most skilful and the most vigorous, must 
go up to him and spear him in the fore part of the body. 

11. But if, notwithstanding he is struck with javelins and 
stones, he will not stretch the rope, but draws back, and makes 
a; turn upon any one that comes near him, one of the hunters 
must in that case take his spear and go up to him, holding it 
with the left hand on the fore part, and the right on the 
hinder; for the left directs it, and the right impels it ; and let 
his left foot be in advance corresponding with the left hand, 
while the right is behind in accordance with the other hand. 

12. As he advances, he must present the spear, with his feet 

* 'Ywlo.] " Circa, prope, ad." Wetske. 

' Td oixropfia.'] Even passages through which the boar does not 
usually go out and in must be stopped, lest he make his way out by the« 
to avoid. the nets. Sauppe, 

* So that the boar falls. 
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not much farther apart than in wrestling, taming the left 
fiide forward towards the left hand, looking straight into the 
very eye of the boar, and watching every movement of his head^ 
As he holds out his spear, he must take care lest the boar, by 
turning his head aside, wrest it out of his hand ; for he will follow 
up the charge after it is thus wrested. 13. Should he have this 
misfortune, he must throw himself flat upon his face, and cling 
to whatever substance is below him ; for, if the boar fall upon 
liim in this position, he will be unable to seize his body on 
account of his tusks being turned up ; ' but if he attack him 
standing erect, he must necessarily be wounded. The boar 
will accordingly endeavour to raise him up ; and if he cannot 
do so, will trample upon him with his feet. 14. When he is 
in this perilous condition, there is but one mode of delivering 
him from it, which is, for one of his fellow -hunters to come up 
close to the animal with his spear, and irritate him by feigning 
to throw it ; but he must not throw it, lest he should hit hid 
companion who is on the ground. 15. When the boar sees 
him doing this, he will leave the man whom he has under him, 
and turn with rage and fury on the one who is provoking him. 
The other must then jump up, but take care to do so with his 
spear in his hand; for there is no honourable ^ way of saving 
himself but by overcoming the boar. 16. He must therefore 
present his spear in the same manner as before, and thrust it 
forwards within the shoulder-blade, where the throat ^ is, and 
must hold.it firm and press against it with all iiis might. 
The boar will advance upon him courageously, and^ if the 
guards of the spear did not prevent him, would push along the 
handle of it until he reached the person holding it. 17. Such 
is his vigour that there is in him what no one would suppose; 
for so hot are his tusks when he is just dead, that if a person 
lays hairs upon them, the hairs shrivel up ; and when he is 
alive, they are actually on fire whenever he is irritated ; for 
otherwise he would not singe the tips of dogs' hair when he 
misses inflicting a wound on their bodies.^ 

* T))v ffifAOTTira rwv dSovratv,'] Denies evnum tendentes. Zeune. 

* For he must not, with his spear in his hiuid, desert his companion, 
as Weiske observes. 

' S^ay^.l It is the throat or windpipe that is meant, as appears &om 
Pollux, ii. 133. 

* Pollux, T. 80, gives the same account, both as to the shiivoUing ol 
hair and the singeing of the dogs 
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18. The boar is caught after giving such, and often still 
morS) trouble. But if it be a sow that falls into the net, the 
hunter must run forward and strike it, taking care however 
that he be not pushed down ; for, if he should have this mis- 
fortune, he will necessarily be trampled upon and bitten. He 
must not therefore fall willingly ; but if he should happen to 
fall unwillinglj, his mode of rising must be the sanie as in the 
case of the boar. 

10. They are caught also in the following manner. Nets 
are stretched for them in passages through the forests, in thick- 
ets, winding valleys, and rough grounds, where there are out- 
lets to grassy spots, and marshes, and waters. He that is 
appointed for this duty guards the nets with a spear in his 
hand. Others bring up the dogs, looking for the most eligible 
places; and, when the boar is found, he is at once pursued. 

20. Should he fall into the net, the net-keeper must take 
up his spear, and use it in the way which I have described ; 
if he does not run into the net, he must hasten after him. He 
may be caught also, when it is hot weather, by being pursued 
by the dogs ; for though he is an animal of vast strength, jet 
he soon becomes exhausted from shortness of breath, si. 
Many dogs, however, are killed in such chases, and the hoDt- 
ers themselves are in peril. But when, in the pursuit, thej 
are compelled to present their spears to the boar as he is in 
the water, or has retired to some steep place, or is in a thicket 
from which he is unwilling to come out, though, in such a 
case, there is neither net nor anything else to prevent him 
from rushing immediately on the person who approaches him, 
they must nevertheless advance upon him, and show that cour- 
age by which they were induced to engage in such toils for 
the gratification of th^eir propensity. 22. They must use their 
spears, and such bodily efforts as have been described ; * for 
then, if any one of them suffers any hurt, he will not suffer it 
for want of acting rightly. 

Snares are set for them just as for deer, in the same places; 
and the same modes of watching, pursuing, approaching them, 
and using the spear are adopted. 23. Whenever their young 
ones are taken, they do not allow themselves to be captured 
without difficulty ; f }r they do not stray about alone, as long 

» Sect. 16. 
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as thej are small ; and when the dogs find them, or they fore- 
see anj danger, thej soon disappear among the wood. Both 
the old ones also generally follow them, which are then very 
fierce, and fight more resolutely for them than for themselveai 



CHAPTER XL 

Of hunting lions, leopards, and other wild beasts. 

1. Lions, leopards, lynxeS) panthers, bears, and other wild 
beasts of that description, are caught in foreign parts ; some 
about the mountains Pangseus and Cittus beyond Macedonia, 
others about Olympus in Mysia, others on Mount Pindus, 
others on Nysa beyond Syria, and upon other mountains which 
are suited for breeding such animals. 2. Some of these 
beasts, on account of the difficulty of approaching their 
abodes, are taken by means of the drug called aconite, which 
the hunters throw in their way about the banks of streams, 
and whatever other places they frequent, mixing it with what- 
ever each of the animals likes to eat.^ 3. Some of them also 
are captured as they come down into the plains in the nighty 
being intercepted by the aid of horses and armed men, but 
not without bringing those who take them into danger. 4. 
For some of them, again, they make pit-falls, round, large, 
and deep, leaving in the middle a pillar of earth, upon the top 
of which they put a goat, tied fast, towards night ; they also 
hedge the pit-fall round with wood (leaving no passage 
through), in order that the animals may not see over^ into it. 
Hearing the bleating of the goat during the night, they run 
round about the hedge, and, when they find no inlet, leap over 
it and are caught. 

* According to Pollux, v. 82, the drug causes diarrhoea, which so weak- 
ens the beasts that they are at length captured. Pliny alludes to the same 
practice, H. N. yiii. 27. 

^ TltpiopavJ] Weiske makes a difficulty as to the beasts seeing in the 
ni^t ; but it is supposed that beasts of prey can see better in the night 
than men can. 
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CHAPTER XII 

Hunting, an introduction to military exercises and service, rendering 
abler defenders of their country. Its moral effects. 

1. Concerning the modes of proceeding in the chase I 
have now spoken. Those who are fond of the pursuit will 
receive many benefits from it ; for they will secure health for 
their bodies, greater keenness of sight and heanng,^ and t 
later old age. 2. It is also an excellent preparation for the 
toils of war ; for, in the first place, when hunters march under 
arms through difficult roads, they will not faint, but will endure 
the toil from being accustoped to such exertion in captarinff 
wild beasts. They will likewise be able to sleep on hard 
couches, and will be excellent guardians of what is intrusted 
to them. 3. In marches against the enemy they will both be 
|n a condition to pursue their course, and to do what they are 
ordered, because .they are used to similar exertions in captur- 
ing beasts of prey. If they are placed in the front of the 
army, they will not leave their posts, as they are well qualified 
for persistence. 4. In a rout of the enemy, they will pursue 
them straight onwards, and with safety, over every sort of 
ground, from being familiarized to such exercise. If their 
own army experience misfortune, they will be able, in places 
that are marshy, or precipitous, or otherwise difficult, to save 
themselves, as well as others, without dishonour ; for their 
practice in such exertions will supply them with greater 
knowledge than those around them. 5. Such men, even when 
a great number of their allies have been put to flight, have 
renewed the contest, and by their well-exercised strength and 
courage have repulsed the enemy, who were led into error by 
the difficulties of the ground ; for it belongs to those who have 
their bodies and minds in good condition to be always near to 
good fortune. 6, Our ancestors also, knowing that from such 
causes they had been successful against their adversaries, paid 
great attention to the exercises of the youth ; for though they 
had in early times no abundance of the fruits of the ground, 
yet they did not think proper to hinder the young men from 

* *Opav Kal aKovtiv fiaWov,'] " lis auront la vue meilleure, roreCIii 
plus sensible." Gail. 
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hunting over anything that grows upon the earth, t. In adn 
dition, they decreed that they should not hunt in the night 
within a great number of stadia from the city, lest those who 
were skilled in the art ^ should take from them their prey ; 
for they saw that this one pleasure of youth was productive 
of many advantages to them, as it renders them prudent and 
just, from being brought up in real action ; ^ 8. while, if they 
wisli to pursue other honourable occupations, it does not draw 
them away from them, as other pleasures, of a vicious kind, 
do ; pleasures in which they ought not to engage. 

9. From men thus exercised, therefore, are formed good 
soldiers and good leaders; for those from whose minds and 
bodies toil has eradicated unbecoming and licentious inclina- 
tions, and infused into them a desire of virtue, are the most 
excellent of citizens, since they will neither allow their me- 
tropolis to be wronged, nor the lands of their country to be 
laid waste. 

10. Yet some say that people ought not to cherish a love of 
hunting, lest they should neglect their domestic affairs ; but 
such persons do not know that all who benefit their country 
and their friends are most attentive to their domestic affairs; 
11. and if, accordingly, those who are fond of hunting prepare 
themselves to be useful, in the most important particulars, to 
their country, they will not be neglectful of that which con- 
cerns themselves ; for whatever belongs to each individual 
citizen stands or falls with the state ; so that citizens thus 
qualified preserve the property of other individuals as well as 
their own. 12. But many of those who make such observa- 
tions would rather, from being rendered unreasonable through 
envy, perish in their own indolence, than be preserved by the 
honourable exertions of others ; for most pleasures have a 
pernicious influence, and, being overcome by them, they are 
incited to take the worse course, in their words and actions, 
instead of the better. 13. Hence they bring on themselves, 
from foolish words, enmities, and, from ill conduct, diseases 

' The older and more experienced hunters. 

' Aid rb iv ry &\ri9fia vaiSivetr^aul Not in umbraticd discipHnd, says 
Saupx>e, -where they learn only by verbal precepts, but in the open field 
of life and action, 

A few words immediately following, which refer to war, but which are 
only a repetition of wh&t has been said before on that subject, and «rt 
taught spurious by most editors, are not translated. 

VOL. Ill* 2 B 
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and puifishments. as well as death to themselves and theii ^' 
children and their friends, being insensible to the evil thil 
they were incurring, but having a keener inclination for plea- 
aures 1J|%n other men ; and who can make indulgence in j^ei^ 
snin turn to the benefit of his country ? 14. From these evil% 
however, every one will be free, who loves what I recommend, 
since good tl^aiuing teaches men to observe the laws, and to 
speak as well as to hear, with a regard to what is just 15. 
Those who make it their study, accordingly, to be continually 
labouring and learning something, choose toilsome pursuits 
and cares for themselves, but secure safety for their own com- 
manities ; but those who decline to be taught anything, because 
it is laborious, and prefer to spend their lives in impropei 
plea3ures, are characters of the very worst nature. 

16. They obey neither the laws nor good admonitions; for. 
as they shrink from every effort at improvement, they gaia 
no conception what a man of virtue ought to be ; so that they 
can neither be pious nor wise, but, consigning themselves to 
ignorance, inveigh greatly against those who are learned. 
17. By means of such men, therefore, nothing can be made to 
prosper, as everything advantageous to mankind is found out 
by better men than they ; and the better are those who are 
willing to exert themselves. 18. This has been demonstrated 
by strong proof ; for, among the ancients, those who studied 
under Chiron, and whom I mentioned before, began their ex- 
ercises when they were young, with hunting, and became 
masters of many noble qualifications, whence great honour 
was paid to them for their virtue, for which they are even to 
the present day held in admiration. 

That all men have a love for such virtue is evident, but^ 
because it is possible to attain it only by labour, the greater 
part of mankind shrink from the pursuit of it ; and the at- 
tainment of it is indeed uncertain, while the exertions attend- 
ant on the pursuit of it are manifest. 19. Perhaps, however, 
if Virtue could be seen bodily, men would be less neglectful of 
her ; knowing that they would be seen by her as she would 
be seen by them ; 20. for every one, when he is in the sight of 
the object of his love, conducts himself better than at other 
times, and neither does nor says anything unbecoming or wrong, 
lest it should be seen by that object. 2i. But men, thinking 
that they are not seen by Virtue, because they do not see her. 
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commit many wicked and dishonourable acts without disguise ;' 
yet she is in reality present everywhere, as she is immortal, 
and honours those who act rightly towards her, and casts dis- 
honour on those who act wrong. Could they feel assured, 
then, that she sees them, they would devote themselves to 
those labours and studies by which she is, though with dilli- 
calty, captivated, and would secure her favour. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



A chapter on the Tanity and empt^ professions of the sophists ; not \('rittcn, 

in all probability, by Xenophou. 

1. BtJT I wonder at those men who are called sophists, be- 
cause the most of them say that they lead mankind to virtue, 
while in reality they lead them in a contrary direction ; for 
we have nowhere seen any man whom the present race of 
sophists have rendered virtuous ; nor do they offer any writ* 
ings to the world by which people may be made virtuous. 
8. But concerning frivolous subjects many treatises have been 
written by them, from which empty amusement for the young 
may be derived, but in which there are no precepts of virtue ; 
treatises which cause useless consumption of time to those 
who vainly hope to learn something from them, detaining 
them from other more profitable occupations, and even teach- 
ing them what is bad. 3. I blame them, then, for their more 
grave offences^ more severely; but as to what they write, I 
say that their words are studied with the utmost care, but 
that moral principles, by which youth may be formed to vir- 
tue, are nowhere to be found in them. 4. I indeed am no 
extraordinary person, but I know that while it is best to be 
taught what is good by nature herself, it is next in desirable- 
ness to be instructed by those who really know something of 
goodness rathsr than by such as understand merely tlie art of 
deceiving. 5. My words, perhaps, I may not use with th(> 
art of the sophists, for I make it not my object to do so; but 
the instructions which thobe need who are rightly trained to 

I 'EvavTioVf palam^ •* openly.** 
' * V\ces» offences against molality in their lives, apprar lobe meant. 
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virtue I try to express with proper understanding of them ; 
for mere words cannot afford instruction/ but thoughts may, 
if they be of a right kind. 

6. Many others also blame the sophists of the present day 
(I do not say the philosophers), for showing their acuteness 
in words and not in thoughts. It does not escape my con- 
sideration that it would be well for what I write to be ar- 
ranged in proper order, for it will be easy for them to find 
fault with what is written hastily as not being written ele- 
gantly ; 7. it is written however in such a way that it may 
express what is right, and may make men, not sophistical 
but wise and good ; for I do not wish it merely to seem, but 
to be good, that it may remain irrefutable for ever. 8. The 
sophists, on the contrary, speak and write only to deceive, 
and for their own gain, and profit nobody in any way ; for no 
one of them has ever been, or is, wise ; but each of them is 
content with being called a sophist, which is but a term of 
reproach among the right-thinking part of mankind. 9. Against 
the precepts of the sophists, therefore, I exhort the young to 
be on their guard, but not to undervalue the instructions of 
the philosophers ; for the sophists hunt for the rich and young ; 
but the philosophers are the common teachers and common 
friends of all. The fortunes of men they neither esteem nor 
contemn. 

10. I exhort the young, also, not to emulate those who 
hastily seek their own aggrandisement, whether in private or 
in public affairs, reflecting that while the best of them are 
known to their honour, and are industrious, the bad meet with 
ill fortune, and are distinguished to their disgrace; 11. for, 
robbing individuals of their property, and embezzling the 
money of the public, they are less profitable to the common 
welfare than persons in a private station, while they liave 
their bodies in the very worst and most disgraceful condition 
for war, being utterly incapable of any exertion. But hunt- 
ers, on the contrary, present alike their bodies and their pro- 
perty in excellent condition for promoting the common good 
of their countrymen. 12. Hunters attack beasts of prey ; the 
other sort of people attack their friends. Those who act 
against their friends incur infamy among all men ; hunters, 
from pursuing wild beasts, gain great honour ; for, if they 
^ Xcnoplion would surely not hare expressed himself thus. 
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capture the beasts, they subdue enemies ; and, if they do not, 
they nevertheless receive praise, not only because they assail 
animals that meditate mischief to the whole community, but 
because they proceed against them neither to the injury of 
any man nor for their own private gain. is. Besides, by the 
exercise itself they are rendered better for many purposes, as 
well as wiser, by the causes which I shall specify. If, in the 
first place, they did not highly excel in activity, and contriv- 
ances, and vigilance, in various ways, they would gain no 
booty ; 14. for their adversaries, fighting for their lives, and 
in their own retreats, are in full force ; so that the toil of the 
hunter would be in vain, if he did not subdue them with 
greater perseverance and with much intelligence. 15. Those 
who wish, then, to gain a superior station in the state, medi- 
tate how to overcome their friends ; the hunters, how to over- 
throw, common enemies. The exercise of the hunters makes 
them better men for other opponents ; the practice of the other 
sort of people much worse men ; the prey of the one is gained 
in conjunction with wisdom, that of the other with disgrace- 
ful audacity, le. The one can despise mean practices and dis- 
honourable gains, the other cannot; the one utter a voice 
expressive of good, the other^ of turpitude; the one show 
themsielves pious in the highest degree, the other feel nothing 
to restrain them from acting impiously towards all the di- 
vinities. 

17. Tales of old times are in circulation, which say that the 
gods delight in the pursuit of hunting, both as actors and as 
spectators ; so that the young, reflecting on this, may be both 
lovers of the gods and pious in their conduct, at least those 
who observe the admonitions which I give, and think that 
what they do is seen by some one of the deities ; and they 
will then be a benefit to their parents, their country in gener- 
al, and every one of their fellow-citizens and friends, is. Not 
only indeed have men who have been fond of the chace ob- 
tained an honourable character, but also women to whom the 
goddess Diana has given excellence in the pursuit, as Ata* 
lanta, ProciSy and some others. 
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FBOM ▲ LETTER TO ^SCHINES.' 

I. Hehmogenes, happening to meet me, told me soma 
other things, and, as I asked him about you, what system of 
philosophy you followed, he replied, the same as Socrates. S« 
But even when you were living at Athens, I admired your 
judgment ; and as I began to admire you then, so also now I 
admire the unshaken firmness of your mind above any of 
those that have embraced the pursuit of wisdom ; for it is, as 
I consider, the greatest proof of virtue, that you have been 
attracted by that man, if indeed people thought^ the life of 
Socrates that of a mortal man. 

3. That there are divine beings over us is manifest to 
every one ; and it is enough for us to worship them for the 
superiority of their power ; but of what nature they are, it is 
neither easy to find, nor dutiful to inquire ; for it does not be- 
long to slaves to understand the nature and conduct of their 
masters, as their sole business is to serve ; 4. and, what is 
the most remarkable, the more admiration we must bestow 
on those who labour for the interests of mankind, the more 
blame is attached^ to those who aim at getting reputation 

* Stobeeus, Tit. 80. 12. It is also to be found in Eusebius, Prsp. 
Evan. xiy. 12. 

* *Ryovvro.] This word is probably corrupt. Leunclayius conjee* 
tared jyyttrat rtf, which, says Weiske, is, if not the happiest of cozgec- 
tures, better certainly than riyovvro. 

^ The text is here apparently corrupt or defective. Leunclavius readi 
TOffov rSli for rotrtfSef which furnishes a nominative case for 0€pft, and 
makes the sense " the more blame this attaches," &c., axBog^ as Weiske 
observes, having apparently the force of x^cJyof. This section is supplied 
from EusebiuSf being omitted by Stobsus. 
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from improper -and worthless objects. 5. For when, my dear 
JEBeMpegi, did any one ever hear Socrates discoursing about 
&eheMven\y bodies, ^ or exhorting men to learn geom^tiy in 
girder to improve their morals ? As for music, we are aware 
that he knew nothing more of it than the pleasure of hearing 
it. But he was constantly discussing with his friends what 
propriety was, or fortitude, or justice, or other virtues.* 6. 
These he called the important concerns of mankind ; other 
things he said were impossible to be comprehended by man, 
or were akin to fables, trifling amusements for the mind, such 
as those on which the sophists so superciliously descant. 
Nor did he only say this, without observing it in his conduct i 
but to detail what he did to you who know it, though it 
would not be unpleasing, would take up time ; and I have 
recorded it elsewhere.* 

7. Let those, therefore, whom Socrates did not satisfy, be 
convinced and keep silence, or adopt just notions respecting 
him; a man to whose wisdom the god at Delphi testified, 
while those who put him to death could find no expiation by 
repentance.^ 8. But these illustrious philosophers^ JEire in 
love with Egypt and the prodigious knowledge of Pythagoras,' 
their extravagant pursuit of which convicts them of incon- 
stancy to Socrates, as does also their love of tyranny, and 
their preference of the immoderate luxury of a Sicilian 
table to a frugal diet.'' 

* Comp. Mem. Soc. iv. 7. 6. 
' Mem. Soc. L 1. 16. 

* In the Memorabilia of Socrates. 

* Though the Athenians afterwards repented of having condemned 
Socrates, and banished those who were the cause of his death, while 
tlMy piud Socrates himself almost diyine honours, yet they could never 
tjiink that they had made sufficient atonement for their fault. Zeune. 

* Here again the text is unsound. For T^ ^e xaXdv dpa^ with which 
the sentence begins, Gesner in his edition of Stobseus reads ol Sk KoXoi 

* This, according to Zeune, is directed against Plato, who, like Pytha- 
goras, travelled in Egypt, and in whose philosophy, he says, there are 
traces of that of Pythagoras. 

' This also refers to Plato, says Zeune, who was a friend ol the 
Dionysii, the tyrants of Sicily. Comp. Cic. Tusc. Disp. t. 35. 
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FROat A. LETTEA TO Can^.' 

• • • •» For be assured that Socrates often said to us, that those 
who are anxious abput their children that they may have 
abundance of wealth, but have no care that thej may become 
honpurable and upright, act like those who breed horses, bat 
train them to no military uses, though they supply them . 
with abundance of food ; 2. since they will thus have their ] 
horses fatter, but unqualified for what they ought to be able 
to do, as- the merit of a horse consists, not in having abund- 
ance of fleshy but in being courageous and well-exercised for 
the field of battle. The same fault, he said, was couunitted hf 
those who acquire a great quantity of land for their children, 
but are regardless of their personal improvement ; since whal 
they possess will be thought of great value, but themselves of 
very little ; while, on the contrary, that which possesses ought 
to be more valuable than that which is possessed. 8. Accord- 
ingly, he who renders his son deserving of high estimation 
has, though he bequeaths him but little, bestowed upon him 
much ; for it is from the condition of the mind ' that oar 
possessions appear greater or less, since to a well-ordered mind 
they seem sufficient, but to an ill-regulated and untaught 
mind too little. 4. You give your children nothing more 
than necessity requires : this, however, by the well-instructed, 
is considered not only sufficient for their wants, but absolute 
wealth ; but as for the ignorant, though it frees them from 
bodily uneasiness,^ it does not at all diminish their despondent 
views of the future. 

FROM A LETTER TO SOTEIRA.^ 

To me, Soteira, death appears nothing either repulsive or 
attractive, but merely an end of life, though not indeed the 
same for all, as inequality from birth, in regard to strength or 
weakness, brings inequality in number of years ; ^ and as 
different causes, sometimes disgraceful, and sometime^s honour- 
able and becoming, bring on death. 

> Stob. Tit. 83. 29. « Comp. Banquet, c 4, sect 34. 

• As hanger, thirst, cold. S^eune. « Stob. Tit 121 . 37. 

* This passage is corrupt I follow Weiske's reading and interpretatioo. 
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FROM THE SAME LETTER.* 



But neither ought you to feel so much concern about death, 
knowing that we must regard birth as the beginning of man's 
course, and death as the end. He^ has died, as he who was 
even ever so reluctant would have died ; but to die honourably 
is the part of one who is willing to die, and who has been 
taught what he ought to know. Happy therefore is Gryllus, 
and whoever chooses, not the greatest prolongation of life, 
but life distinguished by virtue ; though the gods granted' 
him, indeed, but a short Hfe. 

FROM A LETTER TO LAMPROCLES^ OR LAMPROCLELA.' 

. . . For you must first of all approve the excellent precept of 
Socrates, that " we must measure wealth ;"^ for Socrates used 
to say, that vast property was not wealth, but so much as is 
becoming for us to use ; and he admonished us besides'not 
to err in our judgment about such matters, as those who 
use what they possess becomingly are justly to be ca.lled rich ; 
but others he pronounced poor, and declared that they were 
afflicted with poverty of an incurable kind, as it was want of 
understanding, and not of pecuniary means. ♦ ♦ ♦ No evil 
indeed originates with a man who makes prudence and 
temperance the foundations of wisdom. 



There are five Letters attributed to Xenophon in the Socratis ct Socra- 
ticorum Epistolse, published by Leo AllatiuSi and placed by Weiske ai 
the end of his edition of Xenophon; but as they, with the rest of the let' 
Urs in Leo's volume, are now universally regarded as forgeries, it isnoi 
thought necessary to translate them, 

/. S, W. 

» Stob. Tit. 124. 42. 

* That is, Gryllus, the son of Xenophon, who is named just below, an4 
who fell with honour in the battle of Mantineia. 

* Stob. Tit. 5. 79, 80. '* Comp. Hiero, c. 4, sect. 8. 
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ACARNANIA, A. ii. 20. 

Achacans, A. ii. 20. 

Achilles, pupil of Chiron, Hu. i. 2, 

4, 16. Of Phoenix, viii. 23, 31. 
Actis, a dog's name, Hu. Tii. 5. 

^chme, , ib. 

^gcan Sea, O. xx. 27. 

^neas, a disciple of Chiron, Hu. i. 

2. 15. 
^nianes, enemies of the Spartans, 

A. ii. 6, 24. 

^olians support Agesilaus, A. i. 
14; ii. 11. 

^schylus of Phlius, friend of So- 
crates, 3. iv. 63. 

^sculapius, a disciple of Chiron, 
Hu. i. 2, 6. 

i^ther, a dog*s name, Hu. vii. 5. 

^tolians, A. ii. 20. 

Agatho, poet, B. viii. 32. 

Agesilaus, A., passim. See also the 
Hellenics, B. iii. — vii. 

Agis, A. i. 5. 

Agriculture, excellences of, O. iv. 
4; XV. 9. Easily learned, xix. 
17, seqq, 

Alcalhus, the father of Periboea, 
Hu. i. 9. 

Alee, a dog's name, Hu. vii. 5. 

Alexander, or Paris, judgment of, 

B. iv. 20. 

Amphiaraus, disciple of Chiron, Hu. 
u. 8. 



AmyclflB, A. viii. 7. 
Anaphlystus, town of Atticat R* >▼• 
43. 

Anaximander, an expounder of H^ 
mer, B. iii. 6. 

Antheus, a dog's name, Hu. vii. 5. 

Antilochusy son of Nestor. Ho. i. 
2,14. 

Antisthenes, disciple of Socrates, 
B. i. 3 ; ii. 10. Seems to have 
denied Uiat virtue could be taught, 
ii. 12. His poverty, iii. 7; iv. 
34. Introduces Callias to Prodi- 
cus and Hippias, iv. 63; and 
iEschylus of Phlius to Socrates, 
iv. 64. 

Anytus, the accuser of Socrates, 
Ap. 29, 31 ; his son, ib. 

Apollo, inventor of hunting, Hu. L 
1 ; worshipped by hunters, vi. 
13; his oracle concerning So- 
crates, A p. 14. 

ApoUoderus, disciple of Socrates, 
Ap. 28. 

Arcadians, assisted by the Atheni- 
ans, R. iii. 7. 

Archidamus, father of Agesilaus, A. 
i. 15. 

Ariadne and Bacchus, B. ix. 2. 

Ariobarzanos, friendly to Agesilaus, 
A. ii. 26. 

Anstodemus, A. viii. 7. 

Asia, A. i. 7, atqtie aUbi, 
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Aspasia, O. iii. 14. 

Assus, town of Troas, A. viii. 7. 

Atalanta, married to Melanio, Hu. 
i. 7. A huntress, xiii. 8. 

Athenians, their mixed language 
and customs, Ath. ii. 8. Their 
Juiinerous festivals, iii. 2, 8. In- 
justice on tnals, Ap. 4. Not bHI 
equally courageous, B. ii. 13. 
Glory of their ancestors^ Hi. vii. 
3. Their expenses for spectacles, 
L 26. Divided into ten tribes, R. 
ir. 30. Assist the Arcadians, iii. 
7, How they obtained the su- 
premacy in Greece, ib. v. 6. 
Their money, iii. 2. 

Athens, its excellent situation, R. i. 
,6. Liberty allowed there to 
slaves and fdieignen, ib. L 10. 

Attica, fertility of, Ath. i. 1. A- 
bounds in marble, i. 4. Its silver 
mines, R. iv. 

Augo, a dog's name, Hu. vii. 5. 

Autolycus, B. i. 2, 4Uqtte alibi. 
Proud of his father, ib. iii. 13. 

Bacchus and Ariadne, B. ix. 2. 
Bacchus aided the Athenians 
against Xerxes, B. viii. 40. 

Bailiffs, duties of, O. xiii. 

Beauty, B. v. 

Bia, a dog*s name, Hu. \ii. 5. 

Bits and bridles, Ho. x. 

Bceotians, their love of boys, L. ii. 
13; B. viii. 34. An obscure 
passage respecting them, Ath. iii. 
1 1. Glory of their ancestors, Hi. 
vii. 3. Their corslets, Ho. xii. 
3. They and their allies attack 
Agesilaus as he is coming from 
Asiaf, A. ii. 2. 

Bremon, a dog's name, Hu. vii. 5. 

Bryas, — ^— ib. 

Caeno, a dog's name, Hu. vii. 5. 

Calleas, A. viii. 3. 

Callias, Athenian, banquet at his 
house, B. paatim. Studied un- 
der the sophists, ib. i. 5 ; iv. 62. 
His love for Autolycus, i. 1. He 
professes to make men better, iii. 
4; vL 1. His wealth, iv. 37. 
A priesti viii. 39. 



Callipides, an actor, his power of 

exciting tears, B. iii 11. 
Caria, A. i. 14, 29. 
Carthaginian flax, Hu. ii. 4. 
Castor, disciple of Chiron, Hu* i. 2, 

13. A kind of dogs named from 

him, iiL 1. 
Gaiairy ofiSeer, 4atiBB xS^SLrfm' 

tim, 
Cephalus, disciple of Chiroji, Hu. i. 

2,6. 
Chaerephon, Ap. 14. 
Chara, a dog's name, Hu. vii. 5. 
Charmides, disciple of Socrates, B. 

i. 3. A saying of his, iiL 1. His 

poverty, iii. 9 ; iv. 29. 
Chiron, his virtues and pupils, Hu. 

i. His laDgli£e,i. 2. .JOfanoBMl 

Cittus, mountain, Hu. xi. 1. 
Cleinias, brother of Alcibiades, loved 

by Critobuhis, B. iv. 12. 
Corinth, battle near, A. ii. 5. Seo 

also ii. 18. 
Coroneia, battle of, A. ii. 9. 
Cowardice at Sparta,, infiuny of, L. 

ix. 
Cranonians, in Thessaly, annoy 

Agesilaus, A. ii. 2. 
Crauge, name of a dog, Hu. viL 5. 
Cretan dogs, Hu. x. 1. 
Creusis, A. ii. 18. 
Critobulus, a disciple of Socrates. 

B. i.-3. Discourse on husbandry 

held with him, O. i. — v. Hia 

riches, ii. 3. Newly married, B. 

ii. 3. A handsome man, iii. 7 ; 

iv. 10. His love for Cleinias, iv. 

12. Socrates pretends to rival 

him in beauty, v. 1. 
Cynisca, sister of Agesilaus, A. ix. 

6. 
Cynoscephals, A. ii. 22. 
Cyprus, merchandise brought from 

it to Athens, Ath. ii. 7. 
Cyrus the Younger, a saying of his, 

O. iv. 16, His popularity, ib; 

18. His war wid. his brothei; 

ib. Planted trees, ib. 21. 
Dailochus, a favourite of Hiero, H. 

1.31. 
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0eceleia, slaves of the Athenians 

there, U. iv. 25. 
Delphi, L. Tiii. 5 ; A. i. 34. 
Diana, inventress and patroness of 

^untuig, Hu. i. 1 ; v. 14 ; xii. 18. 

- Vows made to her, vi. 13. Her 

respect for Hippolytus, i. 11. 

* Worshipped at Ephesns, A. i. 27. 
Diomede, a follower of Chiron, Hu. 

i.2,13. 
Dionysia, feast of Bacchus, Hi. iii. 

2. 
Dioscuri, made immortal for their 

virtue, B. viii. 29. 
Dodona, R. vi. 2. 
Draco, laws of, O. ziy. 4. 
Econoniy, importance of, O. xx. 
Egypt, merchants from, Ath. ii. 7. 
Egyptians chose two kings, A. ii. 

29. . 
^leians, their love of boys, L. ii. 

13 ; B. viii. 34. Allied with the 
' Mantineians and Thebans against 

the Lacedemonians, A. ii. 23. 
Eleusinium, temple of Ceres at 

• Athens, Hu. i. 1 ; Hi. iiL 2. 
Ephesus, A. i. 14, 25. 

Ephori at Sparta, power of, L. viii. 
Erectheus, author of the Eleusinian 
. rites, B. viii. 40. 
Eubceans oppose Agesilaus, A. ii. 

6,24. 
Euxine Sea, O. xx. 27. 
Ganymede, carried off by Jupiter, 

O. viii. 30. 
Getheus, name of a dog, Hu. vii. 5. 
Gnome, , ib. 

Goods, defined, O. i. 7, aeqq, 
Gorgias the Leontine, taught for 

money, B. i. 5. His style of 
. speaking, ii. 26. 
Gorgons turned men into stone, B. 

iv. 24. 
Governing, art of, O. xxi. 
Greeks, their mode of bringing up 

girls, L. i. 3 ; boys, ii. 1. 
Graces, their dancing, B. vii. 5. 
Ground, nature of, how discover- 
able, O. xvi. 
Oryllus, son of Xenophon, killed in 

battle at an early a^, Let. 4* 



Gylis, polemarch in the latUe cf 
Coroneia, A. ii. 15. 

Hebe, a.dog*s name, Hu. vii. 5. 

Hegesiiaus, a general of Uie Atheci* 
ans, R. iii. 7. 

Helicon, Mount, A. ii. 9, 

Hellespont, people bordering on, A. 
i. 14 ; ii. U. Crossed by Agesi* 
laus, ii. 1. 

Heracleia, a stranger from, at 
Athens; perhaps Zeuxis, B. iv. 63. 

Heracleids, Lycurgus lived in the 
time of the, L. x. 8. 

Hercules, honoured Telamon at the 
taking of Troy, Hu. i. 9. Made 
immortal for his virtue, B. viiL 
29. His posterity king^ of Sparta, 
A. i. 2 ; viii. 7. 

Herippidas, a Spartan general, A', 
ii. 10. 

Hermee, a .place so called from the 
statues of Herme^ or Mercury, 
Hi. iii. 2. 

Hcrmogenes, friend of Socrates, 
Ap. 2 ; B. i. 3. Proud of his 
friends, that is, of the gods, iii. 
14 ; iv. 47. A good man, iv.50. 
Explains the meaning of j9ar<enui, 
vi. 2, Jested upon by Socrates, 
viii. 3. Exhorts Socrates to think 
of his defence, Ap. 9. Praises 
^schines. Let. i. 1. 

Hesione, given by Hercules tc 
Telamon, Hu. i. 9. 

Hiero, king of Syracuse, his dis- 
course with Simonides, Hi. pas- 
aim, 

Hippias, sophist, taught Callias the 
art of memory, B. viii, 62. 

Hippolytus, honoured by Diana., 
Hi. i. 10. 

Hipponicus, father of Callias, B. i. 
2. He, or another of that name, 
had six hundred slaves in the 
silver mines, R. iv. 15. 

Hoeing and weeding, O. xvii. 12. 

Homer, spoke of almost ever3rthiug^ 
B..iv.. 6, 7. His poems learned 
by Niceratus, iii. 5. Attributed 
the gift of prophecy to people at 
the point of death, Ap. 30. 
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Horme, a dbg*s name, vii. 5. 

Horse, how to judge of, ana manage, 
Ho. passim. 

Hours, dancing, B. vii. 5. 

Hunting hares^ Hu. i. — viii. Deer, 
ix. Boars, x. Other wild beasts, 
xi. 

Hyacinthia, festival at Sparta, A. 
ii. 17. 

Hybris, a dog's name, vii. 5. 

Hyleus, , ib. 

Impudence, or shamelessness, spok- 
en of as a goddess, B. viii. 35. 

Indian dogs, fit for hunting boars 
and stags, Hu. ix. 1 ; x. 1. 

Ionia, A. i. 14. 

Ionians» in the army of Agesilaus at 
Coroneia, A. ii. 11. 

Ischomachus, his conversation with 
Socrates on husbandry, O. vi. vii. 
seqq, 

Italy, Ath. ii. 7. 

7upiter, has many names, B. viii. 9. 
His loves, ib. 29. Brother of 
Chiron by Rhea, Hu. i. 4. Sa- 
crifices oflered to him by the 
Lacedaemonians, L. xiii* 2. 

Kings, advantages and disadvant- 
ages of their condition, H.pas- 
sim. Their duties, xi. 

I>acedfemonian dogs, called also 
Castorian, fit for hunting boars, 
Hu. X. 1,4. 

Lacedaemonians, exercise their girls 
as well as their boys, L. i. 4. 
Their modesty, ib. 5. Regula- 
tions about wives, ib. 7. Educa- 
tion of children, ii. 2, 3, seqq. 
They allow boys to steal, but 
punish them if discovered, ib. 6. 
Care of their children is in the 
hands of the state, ib. 1 1 and c. 
vi. Modesty of their young men 
and boys, ii. 13 and c iii. Their 
youth exercised in hunting, iv, 7. 
Their meals taken publicly, v. 
Pursuit of wealth discouraged 
among them, vii. Their respect 
for magistrates and the laws, viii. ; 
and for morality, ix. Judgment 
fMMsed on the lives of their old 



men, x. Their fondness for mili* 
tary pursuits, xi The Laccdse* 
monians, from a feeling of grati- 
tude, concede to the Athenians 
the supremacy of Greece, R. v. 7. 
They have mercenary cavalry, 
Hi. ix. 4. Invade Attica, vii. 4. 
Their love of youth, B. viii. 25. 
See Spartans. 

Larissa, people of, oppose Agesilaus* 
A. ii. 2. 

Lecheeum, harbour of Corinth, A* 
ii. 2. 

Leuctra, A. ii. 22, 23. 

Leuso, a dog's name, Hu. vii. 5. 

Lochos, , ib. 

Locri Ozolffi, ) allies of the The* 

Opuntii, ) bans, A. ii. 6. 

Locrian dogs, fit for hunting boars, 
Hu. X. 1. 

Louche, a dog's name, Hu. vii. 5. 

Love, its efiects, B. i. 8. Difierent 
kinds of, viii. 

Lycabettus, mountain of Attica, O. 
xix. 6. 

Lyceum, gymnasium at Athens, liL 
1,6. 

Lyco, father of Autolycus, B. i. 2 ; 
ii. 4. Proud of his son, iii. 12. 

Lycurgus,. lived in the time of the 
Heracleidse, L. x. 8. Wisdom of 
his institutions at Sparta, L. ptu- 
sim. His laws confirmed by an 
oracle of Apollo, viii. 5. An 
oracle respecting him, Ap. 15. 

Lysander, his colloquy with Cyrus 
the Younger, O. iv. 20. 

Lysistratus, Athenian general, R 
m. 7. 

Macedonia,Agesilaus passes throng 
it, A. ii. 2. 

Machaon, disciple of Chiron, Hu. L 
14. 

Meeander, river, A. i. 15, 29. 

Mantineians, A. ii. 23. 

Master, importance of his presenca 
among his workmen, O. xii. 

Mausolus besieges Sestus, A. ii. 36 

Medas, a dog*s name, Hu. vii. 5. 

Median or Persian war, R. t. 5. 

Megabates, A. v. 4. 
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Megara, situate midway between 
Boeotia and Attica, R. iv 46. 

Melanion, husband of Atalanta, Hu. 
i. 2, 7. 

Meleager, disciple of ChiroB. Hu. i. 
2. 10. 

Meletus, accuser of Socrat3s, Ap. 
19. 

Menestheus, Hu. i. 2, 12. 

Mercenaries, how they may be em- 
ployed, H. X. 1. 

Messene, ii. 29. 

Messenians, conquered by the La- 
cedaemonians, Ath; iii. 11. 

Milesian aristocracy put to death 
the plebeians, ib. 

Minerva, the Lacedaemonians sacri- 
fice to her, L. xiii. 2. Old men . 
walk in procession at her festi- 
val, B. iv. 17. A temple of hers, 
A. ii. 13. 

Naiad, a, mother of Chiron, Hu. i. 
4. 

Naiads, mothers of the Sileni, B. v. 
7. 

Narthacius, Mount, A. ii. 5. 

Nestor, disciple of Chiron, Hu. i. 7. 
His military merit, ib. 12. 

Niceratus, friend of Callias, B. i. 2 
Newly married, ii. 3. Learned 
all the poems of Homer, iii. 5. 
A lover of money, iv. 46. 

, father of Nicias, R. iv. 

14. 

Nicias, his son, had a thousand slaves 
in the mines, ib. 

, doubtful whether the same, 

O. ii. 4. 

Nicostratus, actor, B. vi. 3. 

■Noes, a dog's name, Hu. vii. 5. 

Nymphs, their dances, B. vii. 5. 

Nysa, mountain in Syria, Hu. ii. 
1. 

Odryste, ride their horses at speed 
downhill. Ho. viii. 6. 

d!nas, a dog's name, Hu. vii. 5. 

Olympus, B. viii. 30. 

Olympus in Mysia, Hu. xi. 1. 

Order, advantages of, 0. viii. 3, 
seqq. 

Orchomenians, A. ii. 6. 



Orestes, friend of FVlades, B. fS 

31. 
Orge, name of a dog, Hu. tU. 5. 
Pactolus, river of Lydia, A. L dU. 
ralamedes, Ap. 26. Disciple o/ 

Chiron, Hur i. 2. His wisdom, 

and unjust condemnation, ib. 11. 
Pallas. See MmcTva., . 
Panathenaea, festival o^ B« i. 2. 
Pangseus, mountain in Thrace, 

frequented by wild beasts, Hu. 

11. 1. 
Paphlagonians, A. iii. 4. 
Patroclus, friend of Achilles, B. viii* 

31... 
Pausanias, an Athenian, lover of 

Agathon, B. viii. 32. A saying 

of his, ib. 
Peirroeus, harbour of Athens, Ath. L 

17 ; R. iii. 13. House of Callias 

situate near, B. i. 2. 
Peirseon, port of Corinth, battle 

near, A. ii. 18. 
Peirithous, friend of Theseus, B. 

viii. 31. 
Peisander, Athenian orator, B. ii. 

14. 
Peleus, disciple of Chiron, marries 

Thetis, Hu. i. 2, 8. 
Peloponnesus, gates of the, A. ii. 

17. 
Pericles consulted the interests of 

his country, B. viii. 39. 
Persia, king (.f, undertakes an ex- 
pedition against Greece, A. i. C. 

Orders the Lacedaemonians to 

give up Messene, ii. 29. His 

regard for agriculture and war, 0. 

iv. 4. 
Phalerian marsh or lake, O. xix. 6. 
Phalerus, harbour of Athens, Hi. 

• • • 1 

ill. 1. 

Pharnabazus, his cavalry annoys 
Agesilaus, A. i. 23. He offends 
Spithridates, iii. 3. His confer* 
cnce with Agesilaus, ib. 5. 

Pharsalians oppose Agesilaus r*»- 
turning from Asia, A. IL 2. 

Phasis, fiax from, Hu. ii. 4. 

Philemonidea, his three hTindred 
slaves, R. iv. 15. 
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Philippus, a buffoon, E. i. 11; ii. 
14, 20—23, 27. His love of his 
occupatioc, iii. 11 ; iv. 51 ; vi. 
8—10. 
Phlego, a dog's name, Hu» vii. 5. 
Phliasians, A. ii. 21. 
Phocians, A. ii. 6. Their war with 

the people of Delphi, R. y. 9. 
Phcenicia described, A. ii. 30. 

, large ship from, O. viii. 

11. 
Phoenix, honoured by Achilles, B. 

viii. 23. 
Phonax, name of a dog, Hu. vii. 5. 

Phrura, , ib. 

Phrygia, A. i. 16. 

Phrygians in the Athenian army, 

R. ii. 3. 
Phthia, city of Thessaly, A. ii. 5. 
Pindus frequented by wild beasts, 

Hu. ii. 1. 
Planting trees, modes of, xix. 1, 

aeqq. 
Podalirius, disciple of Chiron, Hu. 

i. 2, 14. 
Pollux, disciple of Chiron, Hu. i. 2, 

13. 
Polycharmus, a Pharsalian, opposed 

to Agesilaus, A. ii. 4. 
Polys, name of a dog, Hu. vii. 5. 
Pontus, in Asia Minor, Ath. ii. 7. 
Porpax, name of a dog, Hu. vii. 5. 

Portho, , ib. 

Poverty, advantages of, B. iv. 29^ 
Praise, most agreeable kind of, H. i. 

16. 
Pras, a town of Thessaly, A. ii. 5. 
Procris, an eminent huntress, Hu. 

xiii. 18. 
Prodicus, sophist, tutor of Callias, 

B. i. 5 ; iv. 62. 
Promethea, festival in honour of 

Prometheus, Ath. iii. 4. 
Protagoras, sophist, B.i. Su 
Psyche, name of a dog, Hu. vii. 5. 
Pimic or Carthaginian flax, Hu. ii. 

4. 
Pylades, friend of Orestes, B. vii. 

31. 
Pytliii, attendants on the kings of 
Sparta, L. xv. 5. 



Reaping, O. xviii. 1, atgq, 

Rhapsodists, their character, B iiL 
6. 

Rhome, name of a dog, Hu. vii. fK 

Sardes, or Sardis, Agesilaus lay9 
waste the coimtry about, it, A. i. 
. 29. . Cyrus the Younger had a 
park there, O. iv. 20. 

Scolus, a town of Boe.otia, A. ii. 22. 

Scotussffii, people of Thessaly, -A. ii. 
.2. 

Sestus, A, ii. 26. 

Sicilian Sea, O. xx. 27. Sicilian 
banquets, Let, Fr. i. 

Sidon, A. ii. 30. 

Sileni, B. iv. 19 ; v. 7. 

Simo, an Athenian writer on Horse- 
manship, Ho. i. 1, 3 ; xi. 6. 

Simonides, his conversation with 
Hiero, H. passim. 

Snare for deer, described, Hu. ix. 
11, segq. 

Socrates, Avhy he chose to endure 
Xanthippe, B. ii. 10. Calls him** 
self a prociurer, iii. 10; iv. 57. 
Resembled the Sileni, iv. 19. 
Pretends to vie with Critobulus 
in beauty, v. 1. Called a con- 
. templator, vi. 6. His estimate 
of his property, O. ii. 3. Said 
that his life was his best defence, 
Ap. 4. His prophecy about the 
son of Anytus, ib. 30. Thought 
it better for him to die than to 
live, ib. 5. Dissuaded by his 
genius from studying a formal 
defence, ib. His philosophy. 
Let. Fr. i. 

Soil, different kinds of, O. xvii. 8. 

Solon, lawgiver, B. viii. 39; O. 
xiv. 4. 

Sophists, vanity and inefficiency of» 
Hu. xiii.^ 

Sosias, a Thracian j hires slaves from 
Nicias, R. iv. 14. 

Soteira, Letter to. Let. Fr. iii. 

Sowing, time for, O. xvii. 1. 

Sparta, powerful though not popu* 
lous, L. i. 1. 

Spartans fond of hunting, L. iv. 7. 
Go to battle with crowns on the*i 
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heads, xiii.8. Distinguished from 
the PerioBci, A. ii. *24. See La- 
oedeemonians. 

Spercho, name of a dog, Uu. vii. 5. 

Spithridates deserts Phamabazus, 

A. iii. 3. 

Spude, name of a dog, Hu. vii. 5. 

Sterdhios, ib. 

Stesimbrotus, interpreter of Homer, 

B. iii. 6. 

Sthcno, a dog's name, Hu. vii. 5. 

Stibo, ib. 

Sticho, ib. 

Styrax, ib. 

Syracusan, a, amuses the guests at 
the banquet of Callias, B. ii. 8 ; 
vi. 6 ; vii. 2, 5 ; viii. 1 ; ix. 2. 
Has no wish that men should be 
over-wise, iv. 56. 

Syrians in the Athenian army, R. 
ii. 3. 

Tantalus fears lest he should die 
twice, O. xxi. 12. 

Taxis, name of a dog, Hu. vii. 5. 

Tegea, city of Arcadia, A. ii. 23. 

Telamon, disciple of Chiron, mar- 
ries Periboea, Hu. i. 2. Receives 
Hesione from Hercules, ib. 9. 

Teucho, a dog's name, Hu. vii. 5. 

Thalio, , ib, 

Thasus, wine of, B. iv. 41. 

Thebes, its distance from Athens, 
R. iv. 46. War of the Seven 
Chiefs against, Hu. i. 8. 

Thebans, their love of boys, B. viii. 
34. Yield the supremacy to the 
Athenians, R. v. 7. Defeated by 
Agesilaus, A. ii. 6. Their lands 
laid waste, ib. 22. 

Themistocles delivered Greece, B. 
viii. 39. 

Theognis, quoted, B. viii. 39, 

Theseus, disciple of Chiron, his 



merits, Hu. I 2, 10 Lovei 
Peirithous for his virtue, B. viii 
31. 

Thessalians defeated by Agesilaus. 
A. ii. 3. 

Thetis married to Peleus, Hu. i. 91 

Threshing, O. xviii. 3, aegq. 

Thymus, name of a dog, Hu. vii. 5. 

Tissaphemes, his deceit, A. i. 11 
Deceived by Agesilaus, ib. 16, 
29. Defeated, ib. 32. Put to 
death by command of the king 
of Persia, ib. 35. 

Tithraustes commanded to put to 
death Tissaphemes, A. i. 35. 
Promises Agesilaus a large sum 
of money if he will quit his pro- 
vince, iv. 6. 

Troy taken by Hercules, Hu. i. 9. 
By Ulysses and Diomede, ib. 13. 

Tyrbas, name of a dog, Hu. vii. 5. 

Ulysses, disciple: of Chiron, his 
merits, Hu. i. 2, 13. Said to 
have occasioned the death of Pa- 
lamedes, Ap. 26. Defended, Hu. 
i. 11. 

Venus, two characters of, B. viii. 9. 

Wealth, mental, advantages of, B. 
iv. 34. 

Winnowing, O. xviii. 6, eeqq. 

Wives, duties of, O. vii. 17, teqq. 
See also c. x. 

Women, their minds susceptible of 
cultivation, B. ii. 8. 

Xanthippe, wife of Socrates, B. ii. 
10. 

Xenophon, present at the banquet 
of Callias, but takes no part in 
the conversation, B. i. 1, &c. Re- 
marks on the Banquet. 

Xiphon, name of a dog, Hu. viL 5* 

Zeuxippus, B. iv. 64, note. 

Zeuxis, O. X. I. 
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Vol. XII.— Early and Miscellaneous 
Letters, including Letters to his Mother, 
with Biography and Notes. 

Vol. XII I . — Correspondence with Zelter. 

Vol. XIV.- Reineke Fox, West-Eastern 
Divan and Achilleid. Translated in 
original metres by A. Rogers. 

— Correspondence with ScMUer. 
3 vols. — S€t Schiller, 

— Faust. — See Collegiate Series. 

QOLDSMTTH'S Works. 5 vols. 

VoL I.— Life, Vicar of Wakefield, Essairs, 
and Letters. 

Vol. II.— Poems, Plays, Bee, Cock Lane 
Ghost. 

Vol. III.— The Citizen of the Worid, 
Polite Learning in Europe. 

VoL IV.— 'Biographies, Criticisms, Later 
Essays. 

Vol. V. — Prefaces, Natural History, 
Letters, Goody Two-Shoes, Index. 

OREENE, MARLOWE, and BEN 

iONSON (Poems oQ. With Notes and 
[emairs by R. Bell. 

ORBGORT'S (Dr.) The Evldenoes, 

Doctrines, and Duties of the CHiristian Re- 
ligion. 



GRIMM'S Hoosehold Tales. With the 
Original Notes. Trans, by M». A. Hunt. 
Introduction by Andrew Lang, M.A. a 
vols. 

GUIZOT'S History of Representatlva 

(government in Europe. Trans, by A. R. 
Scoble. . 

English Revolution of 1640. From 

the Accession of Charles I. to his Death. 
Trans, by W. Hazlitt. Portrait 

History of Civilisation. From the 

Roman Empire to the French Revolution. 
Trans, by W. Hazlitt. Portraits. 3 vols. 

HALL'S (Rev. Robert) Works and 

Remains. Memoir by Dr. Gregory an<l 
Essay by J. Foster. Portrait. 

HAUFF'S Tales. The Caravan— The 
Sheikh of Alexandria— The Inn in the 
Spessart. Translated by Prof. S. Mendel. 

HAWTHORNE'S Tales. 3 vols. 

Vol. I.— Twice-told Tales, and the Snow 
Image. 

Vol. II.— Scarlet Letter, and the House 
with Seven (tables. 

Vol. III.— Transformation, and Blithe- 
dale Romance. 

HAZLITTS (W.) Works. 7 vols. 

— Table-Talk. 

The Literature of the Age of 

Elizabeth and Characters of Shakespeare's 
Plays. 

English Poets and English Comto 

Writers. 

The Plain Speaker. Opinions oa 

Books, Men, and Things. 

— Round Table. Conversations , of 
James Northcote, R.A. ; CHiaracteristici. 

Sketches and Essays, and Winter- 
slow. 

Spirit of the Age: or, Contemn 

porary Portraits. New Edition, by W. 
Carew Hazlitt. 

HEINE'S Poems. Translated in the 
original Metres, with Life by E. A. Bow- 
ring, C.B. 

Travel*Plcture8. The Tour in the 

Harz, Norderney, and Book of Ideas, to- 

g ether with the Romantic School. Trans. 
yF. Storr. With Maps and Appendices. 

HOFFMANN'S Tales. The Serapioa 
Brethren. 2 vols. Trans, by Lt.-CoL 
Ewing. 

HOOPER'S (G.) Waterloo: The 

Downfall of the First Napoleon : a His- 
tory of the Campal^ ot v%^«>. ^^ Q<««w«fk 

1 Ediuorv, Tev\s^ 



BONN'S LIBRARIES. 



HUGO'S (Victor) Dramatic Works; 

Hemani— Ruy Bias— TheKing's Diversion. 
Translated by Mrs. Newton Crosland and 
F. L. Slous. 

-^ Poems, chiefly Lyrical. Collected by 
H. L. Williams. 

HUNGARY: its History and Revo- 
lution, with Memoir of Kossuth. Portrait. 

HUTCHINSON (Colonel). Hemolrs 

d^ By his Widow, with her Autobio- 
naph^, and the Siege of Lathom House. 
Portrait. 

IRTING'S (Washington) Complete 
Works. 15 vols. 

»— Life and Letters. By his Nephew, 
Kerre E. Irving. With Index and a 
Portrait, a vols. 

JAMES'S (G. P. R.) Life of Richard 

Coeur de Lion. Portraits of Richard and 
I Philip Augustus. 2 vols. 

— Louis XIV. Portraits, a vols. 

JAMESON (Mrs.) ^ Shakespeare's 
Heroines. Characteristics of Women. By 
Mrs. Jameson. 

JEAN PAUL.— ^^r Richter* 

JOHNSON'S Lives of the Poets. 

Edited, with Notes, bj' Mrs. Alexander 
Napier. And an Introduction by Pro- 
fessor J. W. Hales, M.A. 3 vols. 

JONSON (Bon). Poems of^—See Greene. 

JOSEPHUS (Flavius), The Works of. 

Whiston's Translation. Revised by Rev. 
A R. Shilleto, M.A. With Topographical 
and Geographical Notes by Colonel Sir 
C. W. Wilson, K.C.B. 5 vols. 

JUNIUS 'S Letters. With Woodfall's 
Notes. An Essay on the Authorship. Fac- 
similes of Handwriting. 3 vols. 

LA FONTAINE'S Fables. In English 
Verse, with Essay on the Fabulists. Bv 
Elizur Wright. 

LAMARTINE'S The Girondists, or 

Personal Memoirs of the Patriots of the 
French Revolution. Trans, by H. T. 
Ryde. Portraits of Robespierre, Madame 
Roland, and Charlotte Corday. 3 vols. 

— ^ The Restoration of Monarohj 

m France (a Sequel to The Girondists). 
5 Portraits. 4 vols. 

^— The French Revolution of 1848. 

Portndts. 

IAMB'S (Charles) Ella and Ellana. 
Comgitit Edition. Portrait. 



LAMB'S (Charles) Specimens of 

English Dramatic Poets of the time (rf 
Elizabeth. With Notes and the Eztiacts 
from the Ganidc Plays. 

Talfonrd's Letters of Charlet 

Lamb. New Edition, by W. Carew 
Hazlitt. a vols. 

LANZI*S Hl8tor7 of Painting in 

Italy, from the Period of the Revival of 
the Fine Arts to the End of the i8th 
Century. With Memoir and Portraits. 
Trans, by T. Roscoe. 3 vols. 

LAPPENBERG'S Ensland nnder tht 

Anglo-Saxon Kings. Trans, by B. Thocpe, 
F.S.A. 3 vols. 

LESSINGPS Dramatic 'Works. Com- 
plete. By E. BelL M.A. With Memoir 
by H. Zimmem. Portrait, a vols. 

Laokoon, Dramatic Notes, and 

Representation of Death by the Andents. 
Trans, by E. C. Beasley and Helen 
Zimmem. Frontispiece. 

LOCKE'S Philosophical Worksy coo- 
taining Human Understanding.Controversy 
with Bishop of Worcester, Malebranche's 
Opinions, Natural Philos<^hy, Reading 
and Study. With Introduction, Analysis, 
and Notes, by J. A St. John. Portrait 
a vols. 

— ; Life and Letterst with Extracts from 
his Common-place Books. By Lord King. 

LOCEHART (J. Q^ySee Bums. 

LUTHER'S Table-Talk. Trans, by W. 
Hazlitt With life by A. Chahners, and 
Luther's Catechism. Portrait after 
Cranach. 

Autobiography.— vS^^ MicluUU 

MACHIAVELLI'S History of Flo- 
rence, The Prince, Savonarola, Historksl 
Tracts, and Memoir. Portrait. 

MARLOWE. Poems ot,--Se€ Grettu, 

MARTINEAirS (Harriet) History 

of England (including History of the Peace) 
from 1800-1846. 5 vols. 

MEN Z EL'S History of Germany, 

from the Earliest Period to 1843. Por- 
traits. 3 vols. 

MICHELET'S Antoblography of 
Luther. Trans, by W. Hazlitt. With 
Notes. 

— The French Revolution to the 

Fhght of the King in 1791. Frontispiece. 

MIGNET'S The Fren<di ReTroIntlOBi 

tcomxi^V^ Y^xv Portrait of Napokoo. 



STANDARD LIBRARY. 



MILTON'S Prose Works. With Pre- 
face, Preliminary Remarks by J. A. St. 
John, and Index. 5 yols. Portraits. 



— Poetical Works. 

EngraNnngs. 2 vols. 



With lao Wood 



MITFORD^S {Miss) Our VUlaipe. 

Sketches of Rural Character and Scenery. 

2 Engravings, a vols. 

MOLIERE*S Dramatlo Works. In 

English Prose, \>y C. H. WalL With a 
Life and a Portrait. 3 vols. 

* It is not too much to say that we have 
here probably as good a translati<m of 
Moli^e as can be given.' — Academy, 

MONTAGU. Letters and Works of 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. Lord 
Whamcliffe^s Third Edition. Edited by 
W. ^ Moy Thomas. New and revised 
edition. With steel plates. 2 vols. 5^. 
each. 

MONTESQUIEXTS Spirit of Laws. 

Revised Edition, with D'Alembert's Analy- 
sis, Notes, and Memoir. 2 vols. 

NEANDER (Dr. A.) History of the 

Christian Rehgion and Church. Trans, by 
J. Torrey. With Short Memoir, xo vols. 

Life of Jesns Christ, In Its His- 
torical Connexion and Development. 

The Planting and Training of 

the Christian Church by the /^KStles. 
With the Antignosticus, or Spirit of T«r- 
tullian. Trans, by J. E. Ryland. 3 vols. 

Lectures on the History of 

Christian Dogmas. Trans, by J. £. Ry- 
land. 3 vols. 

— Memorials of Christian LlflB in 

the Early and Middle Ages; indudins 
Light in Dark Places. Trans, by J. £. 

Roland 

KORTH'S Lives of the Right Hon. 

Francis North, Baron Guildford, the Hon. 
Sir Dudley North, and the Hon. and Rev. 
Dr. John North. By the Hon. Roger 
North. Edited by A. Jessopp, D.D. mth 

3 Portraits. 3 vols. 3^ . (xi, each. 

' Lovers of good literature will rejoice at 
the appearance of a new, handy, and com- 
plete edition of so justly famous a book, 
and will congratulate themselves that it 
has found so competent and skilfal an 
editor as Dr. Jessopp.' — Times. 

OCBXET (S.) History^ of the Sara- 
cens and their Conquests in Syria^ Persia, 
and Egjrpt. Comprising the Lives of 
Mohammed and his Successors to the 
Death of Abdahnelik, the Eleventh Caliph. 
By Simon Ockley, B.D., Portrait of Mo- 
hammed. 

PASCAL'S Thoughts. Translated from 
the Text of M. Anguste Molinier by 
C. Regan PauL. 3rd edition. 



PERCY'S Rellqnes of Ancient Eng- 
lish Poetry, consisting of Ballads, Songs, 
and other Pieces of our earlier Poets, with 
some few of later date. With Essay on 
Ancient Minstrels, and Glossary: 3 vols. 

PHILIP DE COMMINES. Memoirs 

c/i. Containing the Histories of Louis XI. 
and Charles VIIL, and Charles the Bold, 
Duke of Bux^^undy. With the History <^ 
Louis XI.. by Jean de Troyes. Trans- 
lated, with a Life and Notes, by A. R. 
Scoble. Portraits. 2 vols. 

PLUTARCH'S LIVES. Translated, with 
Notes and Life^ by A. Stewart, M.A., 
late Fellow of Tnnity College, Camlnidge, 
and G. Long, M.A. 4 vols. 

POETRY OF AMERICA. SeleotloilS 

from One Hundred Poets, from 1776 to 
1876. With Introductory Revie w, and 
Specimens of Negro Melody, by W. J* 
Linton. Portrait of W. Whitman. 

RACINE'S (Jean) Dramatic Works. 

A metrical Englbh version, with Bio- 
eraphical notice. By R. Bruce Boswdl, 
M.A. Oxon. 3 vols. 

RANEE (L.) History of the PopeSf 

their Church and State, and their r««mff»« 
with Protestantism in die z6th and ivdi 
Centiuies. Trans, by K Foster. Portraus. 
3 vols. 

— - History of Servla. Trans, by Mrs. 
Kerr. To which is added, The Slave Pro> 
▼inces of Turkey, by Cyprien Robert. 

— ~ History of the Latin and Ten* 
tonic Nations. 1494-15x4. Trans, bv 
P. A. Ashworth, tnmslator of Dr. Gneist s 
'History of the Ejiglish Oxistitution.' 

REUMONT (Alfired de).— ^9^^ Cmrafas, 

REYNOLDS' (Sir J.) Literary Works. 
With Memoir and Remarks by H. W. 
Beechy. a vols. 

RICHTER (Jean Panl). Levana, 
a Treatise on Education ; together with the 
Autobiography, and a short Memoir. 

— Flower t Fmlt, and Thorn P i eee S | 
or the Wedded Life, Death, and Marriage 

of Siebenkaes. Translated bv Alex. Swing. 
The only complete English translation. 

ROSCOE'S (W.) LlflB of Leo X^ wkh 

Notes, Historical Documents, and 
tation on Lucretia Borgia. 3 
a vols. 

— Lorenxo de* Medici, called 'The 
Magnificent,' with Copyright Notes. 

With M< 



Poems, Letters, &c 



Memoir of 



Roscoe and Portrait of Lorenzo. 

RUSSIAi History of, firom the 

earliest Period to the Cruneaa W«x« V^i 
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BOHirS LIBRARIES. 



BCHUJiER'S VTorks. 7 vols. 

Vol. I.— History of dieTlxirty Years* War. 
Reir. A. J. W. Morrison, M.A. Portrait. 

Vol. II.— History of the Revolt in the 
Netherkmds, the Trials of Counts Egmont 
and Horn, the Siege of Antwerp, and the 
Disturh^ce of France preceding the Reign 
of Henry IV. Translated by Rev. A. J. W. 
Morrison and L. Dora Schmitz. 

VoL III.— Don Carlos. R. D. Boylan 
—Mary Stuart. Mellish — Maid of Or- 
leans. Anna Swanwick— Bride of Mes- 
sina. A. Lodge, M.A. Together with the 
Use of the Chorus in Tragedy (a short 
Essay). Engravings. 

Tfaiese Dramas are all translated in metre. 

Vol. IV. — Robbers — Fiesco — Love and 
Intrigue;;— Demetrius — Ghost Seer— Sport 
of Divinity. 

The Dramas in this voltune are in prose. 

Vol. v.— Poems. £. A. Bowrine, C.B. 

Vol. VI.— Essays, iEsthetical and Philo- 
sophical, including the Dissertation on the 
Connexion between the Animal and Spiri- 
tual in Man. 

Vol. VII. — Wallenstem's Camp. J. 
Churchill. — Piccolomini and Death of 
Wallenstein. S. T. Coleridge.— William 
Tell. SirTheodoreMartin,K.C.B.,LL.D. 



and GK)ETHE. Corre- 
spondence between, from a.d. x794-z8o5. 
Trans, by L. Dora Schmitz. 2 vols. 

bcHLEGEL (F.) Lectures on the 

Philosophy of Life and the Philosophy of 
Language. Trans, by A. J. W. Morrison. 

— The History of Literature, Ancient 
and Modem. 

The Philosophy of History. With 

Memoir and Portrait. Trans, by J. B. 
Robertson. 

— Modern History* with the Lectures 
entitled Caesar and^ Alexander, and The 
Beginning of our History. Translated by 
L. Purcell and R. H. Whitelock. 

— iEsthetlc and Mlscellaneons 

Works. By E. J. Millington. 

8CHLEGEL (A. W.) Dramatic Art 

and Literature. By J. Black. With Me- 
moir by Rev. A. J. W. Morrison. Portrait. 

SCHUMANN (Robert), His Life and 
Works. By A. Reissmann. Trans, by 
A. L. Alger. 

Early Letters. Translated by May 

Herbert. With Preface by Sir G. Grove. 

SHAKESPEARE'S Dramatic Art. 

The History and Character of Shakspeare's 
Plays. By Dr. H. Ulrici. Trans, by L. 
Dora Schmitz. a vols. 

SHAKESPEARE (William). A 
Literary Biography by Karl Elze, Ph.D., 
LL.D. Translated by L. Dora Schmitz. 5^. 

BHEBIDAirs Dramatic Works. With 

Memoir. Portrait (after Reynolds). 



SISMONDFS History of the Utenu 

tnre of the South of Europe. Trans, by 
T. Roscoe. Portraits. 2 vols. 

SMITH'S (Adam) Theory of Moral 
Sentiments ; with Essay on ^e First For> 
mation of Languages, and Oitical Menuur 
by Dugald Stewart. 

— — See Economic Library, 

SMYTH'S (Professor) Lectures on 

Modem History ; from tlie Irruptioa of the 
Northern Nations to the close of diei^eri* 
can Revolution, a vols. 

Lectures on the French Revolu- 
tion. With Index, a vols. 

SOUTHEY.— .S'^tf Cowper^ Wesley^ and 
i/llustrated Library) Nelson* 

STURM'S Morning Conmrantngi 

with God, or Devotional Meditations ror 
Every Day. Trans, by W. Johnstone, M.A. 

STILLY. Memoirs of the Duke off 

Prime Minister to Henry the Great. With 
Notes and Historical Introduction. 4 Por* 
traits. 4 vols. 

TAYLOR'S (Bishop Jeremy) Holy 
Living and Dying, with Prayers, omtain- 
ing the Whole Duty of a Christian and the 
parts of Devotion fitted to all Occasions. 
Portrait. 

TEN BRINK.— 6-^^ Brink, 

THIERRY'S Conquest of England by 

the Normans; its Causes, and its Conse- 
quences in England and the Continent. 
By W. Hazlitt. With short Memoir, a Por- 
traits, a vols. 

ULRICI {JiY.)'-See Shakespeare, 

VASARI. Lives ofthe most Eminent 

Painters, Sculptors, and Architects. By 
Mrs. J. Foster, with selected Notes. Por- 
trait. 6 vols.. Vol. VI. being an additional 
Volume of Notes by Dr. J. P. Richter. 

VOLTAIRE'S Tales. Translated by 
R. B. Bosweli. Vol. I., containing Ba- 
bouc, Memnon, Candida, LIngcnu, and 
other Tales. 

WERNER'S Templars In Cyprus. 

Trans, by E. A. M. Lewis. 

WESLEY, the Life of, and the RIsf 

and Progress of Methomsm. By Robert 
Southey. Portrait. $$, 

WHEATLEY. A Rational Illustra- 
tion ofthe Book of Common Prayer. 
YOUNG (Arthur) Travels In France. 

Edited by Miss Betham Edwards. With 
a Portrait. 
Tour in Ireland, with General 

Observations on the State of the Country 
during the years 1776-9. Edited, with In- 
troduction and Notesj by A. W. Hutton, 
Librarian of the National Liberal Club. 
With a complete bibliography and Index. 
•2 \o\«.. 



HISTORICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARIES. 



HISTORICAL LIBRARY. 

23 Volumes at 5^. each* (52. 15J. per set.'S 



EVELYN^S Diary and Correspond- 

dence, with the Private Correspondence of 
Charles I. and Sir Edward Nicholas, and 
between Sir Edward Hyde (Earl of Claren- 
don) and Sir Richard Browne. Edited from 
the Original MSS. by W. Bray, F.A.S. 

Lvols. 45 Engravings (after Vandyke, 
ily, Kneller, and Jamieson, &c.). 

N.B. — This edition contains 130 letters 
fironi Evelyn and his wife, printed by per- 
mission, and contained in no other edition. 

JESSE'S Memoirs of the Court of 

England under the Stuarts, including the 
Protectorate. 3 vols. With Index and 42 
Portraits (after Vandyke, Leiy, &c.). 

Memoirs of the Pretenders and 

their Adherents. 6 Portraits. 

GRAMMONT (Count). Memoirs of 

the Court of Charles II. Edited by Sir 
Walter Scott. Together with the ' Bos- 
cobel Tracts,' including two not before 
published, &c. New Edition, thoroughly 
revised. With Portrait of Nell Gwynne. 



PEFYS' Diary and Correspondence. 

With Life and Notes, by Lord Braybrooke. 
With Appendix containing additional 
Letters and Index. 4 vols., with 31 En- 
gravings (after Vandyke, Sir P. Lely, 
Holbem, Kneller, &c.). 

N.B.— This is a reprint of Lord Bray- 
brooke's fourth and last edition, containing 
all his latest notes and corrections, the 
copyright of the publishers. 

NU GENT'S (Lord) Memorials of 

Hampden, his Party and Times. With 
Memoir. Z2 Portraits (after Vandyke 
and others). 

STRICKLAND'S (Agnes) Lives of the 

Queens of England from the Norman 
Con(}uest. From authentic Documents, 
public and private. 6 Portraits. 6 vols. 

Life of Mary Queen of Scots. 

2 Portraits. 2 vols. 

Lives of the Tndor and Staart 

Princesses. With 2 Portraits. 



\ 



PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY. 



17 Vols, at 5^. each^ excepting those marked otherwise, (3/. i^. per set,) 



BACON'S Novum Organum and Ad- 
vancement of Learning. With Notes by 
T. Devey, M.A. 



A Handbook of the History 

of Philosophy, for the use of Students. 
By E. Belfort Bax, Editor of Kant's 
' I^olegomena.' 

COMTE'S Philosophy of the Sciences, 

An Exposition of the Principles of the 
Cours ae Philosophie Fositive. By G. H. 
Lewes, Author of ' The Life of Goethe.' 

DRAPER (Dr. J. W.) A History of 

the Intellectual Development of Europe, 
a vols. 

HEGEL'S Philosophy of History. By 
J. Sibree, M.A. 

KANT'S Critique of Pure Reason. 

By J. M. D. Meiklejohn. 
— — Prolegomena and Metaphysical 

Foundations of Natural Science, with Bio- 
graphy and Memoir by E. Belfort Bax. 
Portrait. 



LOGIC, or the Science of Inference. 

A Popular Manual. By J. Devey. 

MILLER (Professor). History Philo- 
sophically Illustrated, from the Fall of the 
Roman Empire to the French Revolution. 
With Memoir. 4 vols. 35. td. each. 

SCHOPENHAUER on the Fourfold 

Root of the Principle of Sufficient Reason, 
and on the Will in Nature. Trans, from 
the German. 

Essays. Selected and Translated by 

E. Belfort Bax. 

SPINOZA'S Chief Works. Trans, with 
Introduction by R. H. M. E^wes. a vols. 

Vol. I.— Tractatus Theologico-Politicns 
^Political Treatise. 

Vol. II.— Improvement of the Under* 
standing — Ethics — Letters. 



lO 



BOHirS LIBRARIES. 



Introduction to the Old 

Testament. By Friedrich Bleek. Trans, 
onder the supervision of Rev. £. Venables, 
Residentiary Canon of Lincoln, a vols. 



CHILUNGWORTH'S 

Protestants, y. td. 



Religion of 



THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 

15 Vols, at 5 J. each {except ChtUingwortky 3^. 6d.), (3/. 13^. 6d, per set) 

FHILO-JTTDiEnS, "Works t>f. Hie 

Contemp<»ary of Josephus. Trans, by 
C. D. Yonge. 4 vols. 

FHILOSTORGIUS. EcdeslastlMl 

History of. — Set Sozomen, 

SOCRATES' Ecclesiastical Hlstoryi 

Comprising a History of the Chmch fion 
Constantine, a.d. 305. to the 38th year of 
Theodosius II. With Short Account of 
the Author, and selected Notes. 

SOZOMEITS Ecclesiastical History. 

A.D. 324-440. With Notes, Prefatory Re- 
marks by Valesius, and Short Memoir. 
Together with the Ecclesiastical His- 
tory OF PHiLOSTORGiuSgas epitomised by 
Photius. Trans, by Rev. E. '^^dford.MJL 
With Notes and brief Life. 

THEODORET and EVAORIUS. His- 
tories of the Church from a.d. 33a to die 
Death of Theodore of Mopsnesda, A.a 

fi^ ; and from a.d. 431 to a.d. 544. With 
emoirs. 

WIESELER'S (Karl) Chronologlcsl 

Synopsis of the Four Gospels. Trans, by 
Rev. Canon Venables. 



EUSEBIUS. Ecclesiastical History 

of Eusebius Pamphilus, Bishop of Caesarea. 
Trans, by Rev. C. F. Cruse, MA. With 
Notes, Life, and Chronological Tables. 

EVAGRIUS. EOstory of the Church. 

-^ee Theodoret. 

HARDWICK. History Of the Articles 

of Religion ; to which is added a Series of 
Documents from a.d. 1536 to a.d. 1615. 
Ed. by Rev. F. Proctor. 

HENRY'S (Matthew) Exposition of 

the Book of JPsalms. Numerous Woodcuts. 

PEARSON (John, D.D.) Exposition 

of the Creed. Edit, by E. Walford, M.A. 
With Notes, Analysis, and Indexes. 



ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY. 

36 Vols, at $s, each, (9/. per set,) 



ANGLO-SAXON CHRONICLE. — See 

Bede. 

ASSER'S Life of Alfred.— ^^« Six O. E. 

Chronicles. 

BEDE'S (Venerable) Ecclesiastical 

History of England. Together with the 
Anglo-Saxon Chroniclb. With Notes, 
Short Life, Analysis, and Map. Edit, by 
J. A. Giles, D.C.L. 

BOETHIUS'S Consolation of Philo- 
sophy. King Alfred's Anglo-Saxon Ver- 
sion of. With an English Translation on 
opposite pages, Notes, Introduction, and 
Glossary, by Rev. S. Fox, M.A. To 
which is added the Anglo-Saxon Version of 
the Mbtrbs op Boethius, with a free 
Translation by Martin F. Tupper, D.C.L. 

BRAND'S Fopnlar Antiquities of 

England, Scotland, and Ireland. Illus- 
trating the Origin of our Vulgar and Pro- 
vindal Customs, Ceremonies, and Super- 
stitions. By Sir Henry Ellis, K.H., F.R.S. 
FroQti^iece. 3 vols. 



CHRONICLES of the CRUSADES. 

Contemporary Narratives of Richard Coenr 
de Lion, by Richard of Devizes and Geof- 
frey de Vmsauf ; and of the Crusade at 
Saint Louis, by Lord John de J<»nviUe. 
With Short Notes. Illuminated Fxootis- 
piece from an old MS. 

DYER'S (T. F. T.) British Popular 

Customs, Present and Past. An Accoant 
of the various Games and Customs asso* 
ciated ,with different Days of the Year b 
the British Isles, arranged according to the 
Calendar. By the Rev. T. F. Thiseltos 
Dyer, M.A 

EARLY TRAVELS IN PALESTINE. 

Comprising the Narratives of Aicolfi 
Willibald, Bernard, Sswulf, Sigurd, Ben- 
jamin of Tudela, Sir John MannderiUe, 
De la Brocqui^, and Maundrell ; all un- 
abridged. With Introduction and Notes 
by Thomas Wright. Map (^ Jerusalem. 



ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY. 



II 



ELLIS (O.) Specimens of Early En. 

elish Metrical Romances, relatins^ to 
Arthur, Merlin, Guy of Warwick, Richard 
Coeur de Lion, Charlemagne, Roland, &c 
&c. With Historical Introduction by J. 0« 
Halliwell, F.R.S. Illuminated Frontis- 
piece from an old MS. 



Clironiole ot,—Stt 
Six O. E. ChronkUs, 

FLORENCE OF WORCESTER'S 

Chronicle, with the Two Continuations : 
comprising Annals of English History 
from the Departure of the Romans to the 
Reign of Edward I. Trans., vdth Notes, 
by Thomas Forester, M.A. 

GEOFFREY OF MONMOUTH. 

Chronicle of.— Set Six O. E, Chronicles. 

GESTA ROMANORUM, or Enter- 

taining Moral Stories invented by the 
Monks. Trans, with Notes by the Rev. 
Charles Swan. Edit, by W. Hooper, M.A. 

OILD AS. Clironicle ot.—See Six O, E. 

Chronicles. 
GIRALDUS CAMBRENSIS' Histori- 
cal Works. Containing Topography of 
Ireland, and History of the Conquest of 
Ireland, by Th. Forester, M.A. Itinerary 
through Wales, and Description of Wales, 
by Sir R. Colt Hoare. 
HENDERSON (E. F.) Select Histo- 
rical Documents of the Middle Ages. In- 
cluding the most famous Charters relating 
to England, the Empire, the Church, &c., 
from the nth to the 14th centuries. Trans- 
lated and edited, with Introductions, by 
Ernest F. Henderson, Ph.D. 
HENRY OF HXTNTINGDON'S His- 
tory of the English, from the Roman In- 
vasion to the Accession of Henry II. ; 
with the Acts of King Stephen, and the 
Letter to Walter. By T. Forester, M.A. 
Front ispiec e from an old MS. 
INGULI^S Clironicles of the Abbey 
tsS Croyland, with the Continuation bv 
Peter of Blois and others. Trans, with 
No t es by H. T. Riley, B.A. 
KEIGHTLEY'S (Thomas) Fairy My- 
thologyj illustrative of the Romance and 
Superstition of Various Countries. Frontis- 
piece byCruikshank. 
LBFSIiTS'S Letters from. EgTpt, 
Ethiopia, and the Peninsula of Sinaa ; to 
which are added, Extracts from his 
Chronolocy of the Esyptians, with refer- 
ence to the Exodus of the Israelites. By 
L. and J. B. Homer. Maps and Coloured 
View of Motmt BarkaL 
MALLET'S Northern Antiquities, or 
an Historical Accocmt of the MannerSi 
Customs, Relig;ions, and Literature of the 
Ancient Scandmavians. Trans, by Bishop 
Percy. With Translation of the Prosk 
Edda, and Notes by J. A. Blackwell. 
Also an Abstract of the ' Kyrbyggia Saga ' 
by Sir Walter Scott. With Glossary 
sad Coloared Frontispiece. 



MARCO POLO'S Travels: with Notes 
and Introduction. Edit, by T. Wright. 

MATTHEW PARIS'S English His- 

tory, from 1235,10 1873. By Rev. J. A. 
Giles, D.C.L. With Frontispiece. 3 vols.— 
See also Roger of Wendover, 

MATTHEW OF WESTMINSTER'S 

Flowers of History, especially such as re- 
late to the affaurs of Britain, from the be- 
pnnine of the World to a.d. 1307. By 
C. D. Yonge. 3 vols. 



NENNIUS. Chronicle ot,See Six 
O, E, Chronicles, 

ORDERICns VIT ALIS' Ecoleslastloal 

HistoryofEneland and Normandy. With 
Notes, Introduction of Guizot, and the 
Critical Notice of M. Delille, by T. 
Forester, M.A. To which is added the 
Chronicle of St. Evroult. With Gene- 
ral and Chronological Indexes. 4 vols. 

FAULFS (Dr. R.) Llfs of Alfred the 
Great To which is appended Alfred's 
Anglo-Saxon Version of Orosius. With 
uteral Translation interpaged. Notes, and 
an Anglo-Saxon Grammar and Glossary, 
by B. Thorpe. Frontispiece. 

RICHARD OF CIRENCESTER. 

Chronicle of.— ^*# Six O, E. Ckroiuclet, 

ROGER DE HOVEDENfS Annals of 

Enslish History, comprising the History 
fA England and of other Countries of En- 
rope from A.D. 73a to A.D. laoi. With 
Notes by H. T. Riley, B.A. a vols. 

ROGER OF WENDOYER'S Flowers 

«f History, comprising the History of 
England from the Descent of the Sazont to 
A.D. X33<, formerly ascribed to Matthew 
Pans. With Notes and Index by J. A* 
Gaes,D.C.L. 2 vols. J^ J «• 

SIX OLD ENGLISH CHRONICLES t 

vis., Asser's Life of Alfred and the Chroni- 
cles of Ethelwerd, Gildas. Nennins, Geof- 
frey of Monmouth, and Kichaxd of Ciren- 
cester. Edit., with Notes, by J. A. Giles. 
D.C.L. Portrait of Alfred. 

WILLIAM OF UALMESBURT'S 

Chronicle of the Kings of England, from 
the Earliest Period to King Stephen. By 
Rev. J. Sharpe. With Notes by J. A. 
Giles, D.C.L. Frontispiece. 

TITLB-TIDE STORIEB. A CoUactioB 

of Scandinavian and North-German Popn- 

ar Tales and Traditions, from the Swediuu 
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ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY. 

75 Vols, at 5J. each, excepting those marked otherwise. (i8/. lis. 6d. per set,) 



AJLLBUPS (Joseph, RJ7.) Battles o 

the British Navy. Revised edition, with 
Indexes of Names and Events, and 57 For* 
traits and Plans, a vols. 



ANDERSEN'S Danlsli Fairy Tales. 

By Caroline Peachey. With Short Life 
and Z20 Wood En/inravings. 

ARIOSTCS Orlando Furloso. In 

English Verse hy W. S. Rose. With Notes 
and Short Memoir. Portrait after Titian, 
and 24 Steel Engravings. 2 vols. 



BECHSTEnrS Cage and Chamber 

Birds : their Natural History, Habits, &c. 
Together with Sweet's British War- 
blers. 43 Coloured Plates and Woodcuts. 



BONOMI'S Nineveh and its Palaces. 

The Discoveries of Botta and Layard 
applied to the Elucidation of Holy Writ. 
7 Plates and 294 Woodcuts. 



BUTLER'S Hudibras, with Variorum 
Notes and Biography. Portrait and 28 
Illustrations. 



CATTERMOLE'S Evenings at Had- 

don Hall. Romantic Tales of the Olden 
Times. With 24 Steel Engravings after 
Cattermole. 



CHINA, Pictorial, Descriptive, and 

Historical, with some account of Ava and 
the Burmese, Siam^ and Anam. Map, and 
nearly 100 Illustrations. 

CRAIK'S (O. L.) Pursuit of Enow- 
ledge under Difficulties. Illustrated by 
Anecdotes and Memoirs. Numerous Wood- 
cut Portraits. 

CRUIKSHANK'S Three Courses and 

a Dessert ; comprising three Sets of Tales, 
West Country, Irish, and Legal ; and a 
Melange. With 50 Illustrations by Cruik* 
shank. 

Punch and Judy. The Dialogue of 

the Pupp>et Show ; an Account of its Origin, 
&c. 24 Illustrations and Coloured Plates 
hy Cruikshank, 



DANTE, in English Verse, by I. C.Wright, 
M.A. With Introduction and Monoar. 
Portrait and 34 Steel Engravings after 
Flaxman. 

DIDRON'8 Christian loonography ; 

a History of Christian Art in the Middle 
Ages. By the late A. N. Didron. Tms. 
by E. J. Millington, and completed, with 
Additions and Appendices, by Margar^ 
Stokes. 2 vols. With numerous lUnstratioos. 

Vol. I. The History of the Nimbus, the 
Aureole, and the Glory; Representations 
of the Persons of the Trinity. 

Vol. II. The Trinity; Angels; Devib; 
The Soul ; The Christian Scheme. Appta- 
dices. 

DTER (Dr. T. H.) PompeU: its BniM. 
in^ and Antiouities. An Account of the 
Ci^, with full description of the Remains 
and Recent Excavations, and an Itinerary 
for Visitors. By T. H. Dyer, LL.D. 
Nearly 300 Wood Engravings, Map, and 
Plan. 7f . 6d. 

Rome: Histoty of the City, with 

Introduction on recent Excavations. 8 
Engravings, Frontispiece, and 3 Maps. 

GIL BLAS. The Adventures of. 

From the French of Lesage by Smollett. 
24 Engravings after Smirke, and xo Etdi* 
ings by Cruikshank. 612 pages. 6s. 

ORIMM'S Gktmmer Grethel; or, Get' 

man Fairy Tales and Popular Stories, 
containing 4a Fairy Tales. By Ednr 
Taylor. Numerous Woodcuts after Crtuk- 
shank and Ludwig Grimm. 31. 6d, 

HOLBEIN'S Dance of Death and 

Bible Cuts. Upwards of 150 Subjects, en- 
graved in facsimile, with Introduction and 
Descriptions by tne late Francis Douce 
and Dr. Dibdin. 

INDIA, Pictorial, Descriptive, and 

Historical, from the Earliest Times. 100 
Engravings on Wood and Map. 

JESSE'S Anecdotes of Dogs, With 

40 Woodcuts after Harvey, Bewick, and 
others; and 34 Steel Engravings after 
Cooper and Landseer. 



ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY. 
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LODGE'S Portraits of niturtrioiui 

Personases of Great Britain, with Bio- 
graphicsQ and Historical Memoirs. 240 
Portraits engraved on Steel, with the 
respective Biographies unabridged. Com- 
plete in 8 vols. 

&ONOFELLOWS Poetical Works, 

including his Translations and Notes, a^ 
full-page Woodcuts by Birlcet Foster and 
others, and a Portrait. 

— • Without the Illustrations, 3X. td, 

— — Prose Works. With 16 full-page 
Woodcuts by Birket Foster and others. 

LOUDON'S (Mrs.) Entertaining Na- 
turalist. * Popular Descriptions, Tales, and 
Anecdotes, of more than 500 Anim a l s* 
Numerous Woodcuts. 

OIARRTATS (Capt., R.N.) Master- 
man Ready ; or, the Wreck of the Pacific, 
(Written for Young People.) With 93 
Woodcuts. 3X. (id, 

<— - Mission ; or, Scenes in AfHca. 

(Written for Young People.) Illustrated 
by (Gilbert and Dalziel. 3; . td, 

'— » Pirate and Three Cutters. (Writ- 
ten for Yoimg People.) With a Memoir. 
8 Steel Engravings after Clarkson Stan- 
field, R.A. 3J. 6tf. 

•^ Privateersman. Adventures by Sea 
and Land One Hundred Years Ago. 
(Written for Young People.) 8 Steel En- 
gravings. 3f. dd, 

— — Settlers in Canada. (Written for 

Young People.) 10 Engravmgs by Gilbert 
and-Dalriel. 3X. td, 

— — Poor Jack. (Written for Young 
People.) With 16 Illustrations after Clark- 
son Staniield, R.A. 3^. td, 

Midshipman Easy. With 8 full- 
page Illustrations. Small post Bvo. 3^ . td, 

Peter Simple. With 8 full-page Illus- 
trations. Small post 8vo. 3; . 6^. 

MAXWELL'S Victories of Wellins- 

xxxk and the British Armies. Frcmtispiece 
and 4 Portraits. 

BUCHAEL ANOELOandRAPHAEL| 

Their Lives and Works. By Du]^ and 

guatrembre de Quincy. Portraits and 
ngravings, including the Last Judgment, 
andCartoons. 

MUDIE'S History of British Birds. 
Revised by W. C. L. Martin. 52 Figures of 
Birds and 7 coloured Plates of Eggs, 
a vols. 



NAVAL and MILITARY HEROES 

of Great Britain; a Record of British 
Valour on every Day in the year, from 
William the Omqueror to the Battle of 
Inkermann. By Major Johns, R.M., and 
Lieut P. H. Kicolas, R.M. Indexes. 34 
Pwtraits after Holbein, Reynolds, &c. (Sf . 

ZncpUNI'S History of the Jesuits : 

their Origin, Progress, Docbines, and De- 
signs. 8 Portraits. 

• 

PETRARCH'S Sonnets, TrlnmpliSi 

and other Poems, in English Verse. With 
Life by Thomas Campbell. Portrait and 
15 Sted Engravings. 

PICKERma'S History of the Races 

of Man, and their Geographical Distribu- 
tion ; with An Analytical Synopsis or 
THE Natural History of Man. By Dr. 
Hall. Map of the World and 12 coloured 
Plates. 

POPE'S Poetical Works, mdnding 
Translations. Edit., with Notes, by R. 
Carruthers. a vols. With numerous Illus- 
trations. 

— - Homer's niad, with Introduction 
and Notes by Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 
With Flaxman's Designs. 

^— Homer's Odysseyi with the Battlb 
OF Frogs and Micb, Hymns, &c., by 
other translators inclu(ung Chapman. In- 
troduction and Notes by J[. S. Watson, 
M.A. With Flaxman's Designs. 

— — Lifs, including many of his Letters. 
By R* Carruthers. Numerous Illustrations. 

POTTERY AND PORCELAIN, and 

other objects of Vertu. Comprising an 
Illustrated Catalogue of the Bemal Col- 
lection, with the prices and names of the 
Possessors. Also aq Introductory Lecture 
on Pottery and Porcelain, and an Engraved 
List of ul Marks and Monograms. By 
H. G. Bohn. Numerous Woodcuts. 

With coloured Illustrations, xof. td. 



PROirrS (Father) Reliqnes. Edited 
by Rev. F. Mahony. Copyright edition, 
with the Author's last corrections and 
additions. 21 Etchings by D. Madise. 
R.A. Neariy 600 pages. 

RECREATIONS IN SHOOTINQ. With 

some Account of the Game found in the 
British Isles, and Directionsfor the Manage- 
ment of Dog and Gun. By ' Craven.' 6a 
Woodcuts and 9 Steel Engravings after 
A. GoQ|^%^A. 
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Insect 
vised by Rev. J. 
Woodcuts. 



ArchltectTire. Re- 
G. Wood, M.A. i86 



ROBINSON CRUSOE. With Memoir of 
Defoe, 13 Steel Engravings and 74 Wood- 
cuts after Stothard and Harvey. 

Without the Engravings, 3*. 6d, 

ROME IN THE NINETEENTH CEN- 

tnry. An Account in 1817 of the Ruins of 
^e Ancient City, and Monuments of Modem 
Times. By C. A. Eaton. 34 Steel En- 
gravings. 3 vols. 



(S.) The History of Egryptf 

from the Earliest Times till the Conquest 
by the Arabs, a.d. 640. 2 Maps and up- 
wards of 400 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 

SOUTHEY'S Life of Nelson, ^ith 
Additional Notes, Facsinules of Nelsim's 
Writine, Portraits, Plans, and 50 Engrav- 
ings, after Birket Foster, &c. 

STARUNG'S (Miss) Noble Deeds of 
Women ; or, Examples of Female Courage, 
Fortitude, and Virtue. With 14 Steel Por- 
traits. 

STUART and REVETT'S Antiquities 

of Athens, and other Monuments of Greece ; 
with Glossary of Terms used in Grecian 
Architecture. 71 Steel Plates and numerous 
Woodcuts. 

SWEET'S British Warblers. ss-Se* 

Bechstein. 

TALES OF THE GENH ; or, the 

Delightful Lessons of Horam, the Son of 
Asmar. Trans, by Sir C. Morrell. Numer- 
ous Woodcuts. 



TASSO'S Jerusalem Delivered. In 

English Spenserian Verse, with Life, Vy 
J. H. Wifien. With 8 Engravings and 24 
Woodcuts. 

WALKER'S Manlj Exercises; cod* 
taining Skating, Ridmg, Driving, Hnndng, 
Shootmg, Sailing, Rowmg, Swimming, &c« 
44 Engravings and numerous Woodcuts. 

WALTON'S Complete An^leri or the 

Contemplative Man's Recreation, oy laak 
Walton and Charles Cotton. With Me- 
moirs and Notes by £. Jesse. Also an 
Account of Fishing Stations, Tackle, &c, 
by H. G. Bohn. Portrait and 903 Wood- 
cuts, and 26 Engravings on Steel. 

— Lives of Donne, Wottonj Hookery 

&c., with Notes. A New ]£dition, re- 
vised by A. H. Bullen, with a MenuMr 
of Izaak Walton by William Dowling. 6 
Portraits, 6 Autograph Sic^natures, &C. 



WELLINGTON, Life of. 

Materials of Maxwell. z8 



From the 
Steel En- 
gravings. 

— Victories of.— 5*^^ MaxweU, 



WESTROPP (H. M.) A Handbook Of 

Archaeology, Egyptian, Greek, Etruscan, 
Roman. ^ By H. M. Westropp. Numerous 
Illustrations. 

WHITE'S Natural History of Sel- 

borne, with Observations on various Parts 
of Nature, and the Naturalists' Calendar. 
Sir W. Jardine. Edit., with Notes and 
Memoir, by £. Jesse. 40 Portraits and 
coloured Plates. 



CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 

Translations from the Greek and Latin. 
105 Vols, at 5 J. eacht excepting those marked otherwise, (25/. 13J. per set,) 



ACHILLES TATIUS. — See Greek 
Romances. 

JESCHYLUS, The Dramas ^ of. In 

English Verse by Anna Swanwick. 4th 
edition. 

The Tragedies of. In Prose, with 

Notes and Introduction, by T. A. Buckley, 
B.A. Portrait. 3^. ta. 



AMMTANUS MARCELLINUS. 

tory of Rome during the Reigns of Con- 
stantius, Julian, Jovianus,Valentinian, and 
Valens, by C. D. Yonge, B.A. Double 
fia/mne. 7/. td. 



ANTONINUS (M. Aiirelliis)| The 

Thoughts of. Translated, with Notes. 
Biographical Sketch, and E^ssay on the 
Philosophy, by George Long, M.A. 
3X. td. Fine Paper edition on hand-made 
paper. 6s. 

APOLLONIUS RHODIUS. < The Ar- 

gonautica.' Translated by £. P. Coleridge. 

AFULEIUS, The Works of. Cora* 

f rising the Golden Ass, God of Socntes, 
'lorida, and Discourse of Magic, &c 
Frontispiece. 



CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 



IS 



ARISTOPHANES' Comedies. Trans., 
with Notes and Extracts from Frore's and 
other Metrical Versions, by W. J. Hickie. 
Portrait, a vols. 

ARISTOTLE'S Nlcomachean Ethics. 

Trans., with Notes, Analytical Introduc- 
tion, and Questions for Students, by Yen. 
Archdn. Browne. 

•^ — ^ Politics and Economics. Trans., 
with Notes, Analyses, and Index, by £. 
Walford, M.A., and an E^ssay and Life by 
Dr. GiUies. 

— ' Metaphysics. Trans., with Notes, 
Analysis, and Examination Questions, by 
Rev. John H. M*Mahon, M.A. 

— - History of Animals. In Ten Books. 
Trans., with Notes and Index, by R. 
Cresswell, M.A. 

^— Organon ; or, Logical Treatises, and 
the Introduction of Porphyry. With Notes, 
Analysis, and Introduction, by Rev. O. 
F. Owen, M.A. a vols. 3;. to, each. 

— - Rhetoric and Poetics. Trans., with 
Hobbes' Analysis, Exam. Questions, and 
Notes, by T. Bucldey, B.A. Portrait. 

ARRIAN'S Expedition of Alexander. 

A Literal Translation, with Introduction, 
Notes, and Maps. [/« the press. 

ATHENiEUS. The Deipnosophlsts. 

Trans, by C. D.^ Yonge, B.A. With an 
Appendix of Poetical Fragments. 3 vols. 

ATLAS of Classical Geography, aa 

large Coloured Maps. With a complete 
Index. Imp. 8vo. 7; . td, 

BION.— 5*^/ Theocritus, 

CiBSAR. Commentaries on the 

Gallic and Civil Wars, with the Supple- 
mentary Books attributed to Hirtius, in- 
eluding the complete Alexandrian, African, 
^and Spanish Wars. Portrait. 

CATULLUS, Tlbnllns, and the Vl^ 
of Yenus. Trans, with Notes and Bio- 
graphical Introduction.^ To which are 
added, Metrical Yersions ^ by Lamb, 
Grainger, and others. Frontispiece. 



CICERO'S Orations. 

Yonge, B.A. 4 vols. 



Trans, by C. D. 



— On Oratory and Orators. V^th 
Letters to Quintus and Brutus. Trans., 
with« Notes, by Rev. J. S. Watson, MA. 

— On the Nature of the Gtods. Divi- 
nation, Fate, Laws, a Republic, Consul- 
ship. Trans, by C. D. Yonge, B.A. 

— AcademiC8| De Fmibus, and Tuscn. 
Ian Questions. By C. D. Yonge, B.A. 
With Sketch of the Greek Philosophers 
mentioQed by Cicero. 



CICERO'S Offices; or, Moral Duties. 
Cato Major, an Essay on Old Age ; LaeUos, 
an Essay on Friendship ; Scipio's Dream ; 
Paradoxes; Letter to Quintus on Magis- 
trates. Trans., with Notes, by C. R. ESd- 
monds. Portrait. 3;. ^<L 

DEMOSTHENES' OraUons. Trans., 

with Notes, Arguments, a Chronol^cal 
Abstract, and Appendices, by C. Kami 
Kennedy. 5 vols. (One, 3*. (id j four, 5*.) 

DICTIONARY of LATIN and GREEK 

Quotations ; including Proverbs, Maxims, 
Mottoes, Law Terms and Phrases. 'VfHth 
the Quantities marked, and English Trans* 
lations. With Index Yerborum (6aa pages). 

DIOGENES LAERTIU8. Lives and 

Opinions of the Ancient Philosophers. 
Trans., with Notes, by C. D. Yonge, B.A 

EPICTETUS. The Disconrses o& 

With the Encheiridion and Fragments. 
With Notes, Life, and Yiew of his Phile- 
sophy, by George Long, M.A. 

EURIPIDES. A New Literal Trans- 
lation in Prose. By E. P. Coleridge. 
2 vols. 

EURIPIDES. Trans, by T. A. Buckley, 
B.A. Portrait, a vols. 

GREEK ANTHOLOGY. In EnffHsh 

Prose by G. Burges, M.A. With Metrical 
Yersions by Bland, Merivale, and others. 

GREEK ROMANCES Of HeUodoms, 

Longus, and Achilles Tatius; vie. The 
Adventures of Theagenes and Chandea; 
Amours of Daphnis and Chloe ; and Loves 
of Clitopho and Leucippe. Trans., with 
Notes, by Rev. R. Smith, M.A. 

HELIODORUS.— ^^f Greek Romances, 

HERODOTUS. Literally trans, by Rev. 
Henry Gary, M.A. Portrait. 3^ . (td, 

HESIOD, CALLIMACHUS, Mid 

Theognis. In Prose, with Notes and 
Biographical Notices by Rev. J. Banks, 
M.A. Together with the Metrical Ver- 
sions of Hesiod, by Elton ; Callimachos, 
by Tytler ; and Theognis, by Frere. 

HOMER'S niad. In Endish Prose, wfth 
Notes by T. A. Buckley, B.A. Portrait. 

— Odysseyi Hymns, Epigrams, sod 
Battle of the Frogs and Mice. In EWUsh 
Prose, with Notes and Memoir by T. A« 
Buckley, B.A. 

HORACE. In Prose by Smart, with Notes 
selected by T. A Buckley, B.A Pec^ 
trait. 3f . dd, 

JULIAN THE EMPEROR. Containing 

Gregory Nazianzea's Two Invectives and 
Libanus' Monody^ with Jxilvasv'^TVvtssssR^JBa.- 
ca\>NotVs. '&s\Xk!t'«^<feN.Q.,^H»^"vai,x'^-K* 
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JUSTIN, CORNELIUS NEF08, and 

Entropius. Trans., with Notes, by Rev. 
J. S. Watson, M.A. 

JUVENAL; FERSIUB, SULPICIA, 

and Lucilius. In Prose, vdth Notes, 
Chronological Tables^ Arguments, by L. 
Evans, M. A. To which b added the Me- 
trical Version of Juvenal and Persius by 
Giffard. Frontispiece. 

UYT. The History of Rome. Trans- 
by Dr. Spillan and others. 4 vols. Portrait. 

LONGUS. Daphnis and Chloe.— .S*« Greek 
Romances. 

LUCAN'S Pharsalla. In Prose, with 
Notes by H.T. Riley. 

LUCIAN'S Dialoffues of the Gods, 

of the Sea Gods, and of the Dead. Trans, 
by Howard Williams, M.A. 

LUCRETIUS. In Prose, with Notes and 
Biographical Introduction by Rev. J. S. 
Watson, M.A. To which is added the 
Metrical Version by J. M. Good. 

MARTIAL'S EplgramSf complete. In 
Prose, with Verse Translations selected 
from English Poets, and other sources. 
Dble. vol. (670 pages). 75. td. 

MOSCHUS.— 6'^« TheocritiM, 

Oyn>'S Works, complete. In Prose, 
with Notes and Introduction. 3 vols. 

PAUSANIAS' Description of Greece. 

Trans., with Notes and Index, by Rev. 
A. R. Shilleto, M.A., sometime Scholar of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 2 vols. 

PHALARIS. Bentley's Dissertations 

upon the Epistles of Phalaris, Themisto> 
cfes, Socrates, Euripides, and the Fables 
of ^sop. With Introduction and Notes 
by Prof. W. Wagner, Ph.D. 

PINDAR. In Prose, with Introduction 
and Notes by Dawson W. Turner. To- 
gether with the Metrical Version by Abra- 
ham Moore. Portrait. 

PLATO'S Works. Trans, by Rev. H. 
Cary, H. Davis, and G. Burges. 6 vols. 

— — Dialogues. A Summary and Analysis 
of. With Analytical Index to the Greek 
text of modern editions and to the above 
translations, by A. Day, LL.D. 

PLAUTUS'S Comedies. In Prose, with 
Notes by H. T. Riley, B.A. 3 vols. 

PLINY'S Natural History. Trans., 
with Notes, by J. Bostock, M.D., F.R.S., 
and H. T. Riley, B.A. 6 vols. 

PLINY. The Letters of Pliny the 

Younger. Melmoth's Translation, revised, 
with Notes and short Life, by Rev. F. C. 
T. Bosanquet, M.A. 



PLUTARCH7S Morals. Theosopbical 
Essays. Trans, by Rev. C W. King, M.A. 

<— - Ethical Essays. Trans, by Rev. 
A. R. Shilleto, M.A. 

——Lives. Siipagej. 

FROPERTIUS, The Elegies of. With 
Notes, translated by Rev. P. J. ^ F. 
Gantillon, M.A., with metrical vernoos 
of Select Elegies by Nott and Eltoo. 
3^. 6d, 

QUINTILIAN'S Institates of Orator7< 
Trans., by Rev. J. S. Watson, M.A. 
a vols. 

SALLUST, FLORUS, and VELLEIU8 

Paterculus. Trans., with Notes and BtO' 
graphical Notices, by J. S. Watson, M.A. 

SENECA DE BENEFICnS. Tians- 
lated by Aubrey Stewart, M.A. 31. 6d* 

SENECA'S Minor Essays. Translated 

by A. Stewart, M.A. 
SOPHOCLES. The Traflredies of . In 

Prose, with Notes, Arguments, and Intro- 
duction. Portrait. 

A New Literal Prose Translation, by ! 

E. P. Coleridge, B.A. [/« the press. 

STRABO'S (Geography. Trans., with 
Notes, by W. Falconer, M.A., and H. C 
Hamilton. Copious Index, giving Ancient 
and Modem Names. 3 vols. 

SUETONIUS' Lives of the Twelve 
Caesars and Lives of the Grammarians. 
The Translation of Thomson, revised, with 
Notes, by T. Forester. 

TACITUS. The Works of. Trans., 

with Notes, a vols. 

TERENCE and PHJEDRUS. In Eng- 
lish Prose, with Notes and Arguments, by 
H. T. Riley, B.A. To which is added 
Smart's Metrical Version of Phsdrus. 
With Frontispiece. 

THEOCRITUS, BION, MOSCHU8. 

and Tyrtsus. In Prose, with Notes ana 
Arguments, by Rev. J. Banks, M.A. To 
which are appended me Metrical Vbi* 
SIGNS of Chapman. Portrait of Theocritus. 

THUCYDIDES. The Peloponnesian 
War. Trans., with Notes, by Rev. H. 
Dale. Portrait. 2 vols. y. 6a. eadu 

TYRTiEUS.— vS"** Theocritus, 

VIRGIL. The Works of. In Prose, 
with Notes by Davidson. Revised, with 
additional Notes and Biographical Motke, 
by T. A. Buckley, B.A. Portrait, v- ^ 

XENOPHON'S Works. Trans., with 

Notes, by J. S. Watson, M.A., and Rev. 
H. Dale. Portrait. In 3 vols. 



COLLEGIATE SERIES AND SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY. 
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COLLEGIATE SERIES. 

1 1 Vols, at 5 J. each, (2/. 151. per set,) 



^ 



DANTE. The Inferno. Prose Trans., 
with the Text of the Original on the same 
}age, and Explanatory Notes, by John 
L. Carlyle, M.l). Portrait. 

The Pnrgatorio. Prose Trans., with 

the Original on the same page, and £z> 
planatory Notes, by W. S. Dugdale. 

DOBREE'S Adversaria. (Notes on the 
Greek and Latin Classics.) Edited by the 
late Prof. Wagner, a vols. 

DONALDSON (Dr.) The Theatre of 
the Greeks. With Supplementary Treatise 
on the Language, Metres, and Prosody of 
the Greek Dramatists. Numerous lUus- 
trations and 3 Plans. By J. W. Donald* 
son, D.D. 

GOETHE'S Faust. PartL German Text, 
with Hayward's Prose Translation and 
Notes. Revised J with Introduction, by 
Dr. C. A. Buchheim. 55. 

KEIGHTLEY'S (Thomas) Mythology 

of Ancient Greece and Italy. Revised by 
Dr. Leonhard Schmitz. xa Plates. 



HERODOTUS, Notes on. Origin* 

and Selected from the best Commentators 
By D. W. Turner, M. A Coloured Map. 

— - Analysis and Snnunary ofj^ wit! 
a Synchronistical Table of Events— Table 
ci Weights, Measures, Money^ and Dis 
tances — an Outline of the History an( 
Geography— and the Dates completedfrra 
Gaisford, Baehr, &c. By J. T. Wheeler. 

NEW TESTAMENT (The) In Greek 

Griesbach's Text, with the Readings c 
Mill and Scholz, and Parallel References 
Also a Critical Introduction and Chronc 
logical Tables. Two Fac-similes of (Sreel 
Manuscripts. 650 pages. 3; . 6d, 

— or bound up with a (yreek and Englisl 
Lexicon to the New Testament (aso page 
additional, making in all 900J. 5^. 

The Lexicon separately, ajr. 

THUCTDroES. An Anal^rsls an< 

Summary ofl With Chronological Tabl 
of Events, &&, by J. T. Wheeler. 



SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY. 

48 Vols, at 5 J. eachf excepting those marked otherwise, (12/. i()s,per set,) 



AOASSIZ and GOULD. Outline of 

Comparative Physiology. Enlarged by 
Dr. Wright. With Index and 300 Illus< 
trative Woodcuts. 

BOLLEys Manual of Technical 

Anal}/^; a Guide for the Testini; and 
Valuation of the various Natural and 
Artificial Substances emplojwd in the Arts 
and Domestic Economy, founded on the 
work of Dr. Bolley. Edit, by Dr. Paul, 
xoo Woodcuts. 



BRIDGEWATER TREATISES. 

*— Bell (Sir Charles) on the Hand ; 
its^ Mechanism and Vital Endowments, as 
evincing Design. Preceded by an Account 
of the Author^ Discoveries in the Nervous 
System by A Shaw. Numerous Woodcuts. 



Kirby 



on the EOstory, Habits, 

and Instincts of Animals. 'Vfxih Notes by 
T. Rymer Jones, xoo Woodcuts, a vols. 

— Buckland's Gtoology and Miner- 

alogjr* With Additions by Prof. Owen, 
Prof. Phillips, and R. Brown. Menunr of 
Buckland. Portrait, a vols, iss. Vol. I. 
Text. Vol. II. 90 large plates with letter- 
press. 



BRIDGEWATER TREATISES. 

Comtintud, 

— Chalmers on the Adaptation o 

External Nature to the Mpral and Intel 
lectual Constitution of Man. With Memoi 
by Rev. Dr. Cumming. Portrait. 

Roget's Animal and VegetaU 

Physiology. 463 Woodcuts. 2 vc^ fii 
eacn. 

— - Kidd on the Adaptation of Es 

temal Nature to the Physical Condition 
Man. 3X. td, 

CARPENTER'S (Dr. W. B.) Zoolon 

A Systematic View of the Structure, Ha 
bits. Instincts, and Uses of the prindpa 
Families of the Animal Kingdom, and 
the chief Forms of Fossil Remains. Re 
vised by W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. Nnmeroa 
Woodcuts, a vols. 6x. eadu 

— Mechanical Philosophy. Astro 
nomy, and Horology. A Popular Expo 
sition. x8z Woodcuts. 

Vegetable Physiology and S71 

tematic Botany. A complete Introductia 
to the Knowledge of Plants. Revised b; 
E. Lankester, M.D., &c. Numerou 
Woodcuts. €s. 
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CARPENTER'S YTov^m^-^tmtinuid, 



.. Animal Fhyslologry. 
tion. 300 Woodcuts, dr. 



Revised Edi- 



CHEVKEUL on Colonr. Containing 
the Principles of Harmony and C<mtrast 
of Colours, and their Application to the 
Arts ; including Painting, Decoration, 
Tapestries, Can>ets, Mosaics, Glazing, 
Staining, Calico Printing, Letterpress 
Printing, Map Colouring, Dress, I^d- 
•cape and Flower Gardening, &c Trans, 
by C. Martel. Several Plates. 

^— With an additional series of z6 Plates 
in Colours, 7; . (tcL 

ENNEMOSER'S History of Maglo. 

Trans, by W. Howitt. With an Appendix 
of the most remarkable and best authenti< 
cated Stories of Apparitions, Dreams, 
Second Sight, Table-Tuming, and Spirit* 
Rapping, &c. a vols. 

HOGG'S (Jabez) Elements of Experi- 
mental and Natural Philosophy. Being 
sn Easy Introduction to Uie Study <x 
Mechanics, Pneumatics, Hydrostatics, 
Hydraulics, Acoustics, Optics, Caloric, 
Eiectridty, Voltaism, ana Magnetism. 
400 Woodcuts. 

HUMBOU^T'S Coranos; or, Sketch 

of a Physical Description of the Universe. 
Trans, by £. C. Ott6, B. H. Paul, and 
W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. Portrait. 5 vols. 
y. 6d. each, excepting vol. v., 5;. 

*^ Personal Narrative of his Travels 

in America during the years 1799-1804. 
Trans., with Notes, by T. Ross. 3 vols. 

— Views of Natnre ; or. Contem- 
plations of the Sublime Phenomena of 
Creation, with Scientific Illustrations. 
Trans, by £. C. Ott6. 

HUNT'S (Robert) Poetry of Science : 

or, Studies of the Physical Phenomena of 
Nature. By Robert Hunt, Professor at 
the School of Mines. 

JOYCES Scientific Dlalofirnes. A 

Familiar Introduction to the Arts and 
Sciences. For Schools and Young People. 
Numerous Woodcuts. 

JUKES-BROWNE'S Stadent's Hand- 
book of Physical Geology. By A. J. 
inkes-Browne, of the Geological Survey of 
England. With numerous Dii^:rains and 
Illustrations. 2nd Edition, revised and 
much enlarged, js, 6d. 

The Student's Handbook of 

Hbtorical Geology. By A, J. Tukes- 

BrowD, B.A., F.G.S., of the Geolo^cal 

Survey of England and Wales. W\^ 

"^omeroas Diagrams and lUustradoio, 6s. 



JUKES-BROWNE'S Works.— C^;;/. 

The BxOldlng of the British 

Islands. A Study in Geographical Evolu- 
tion. By A J. Jukes-Browne, F.G.S. 

2nd Edition, revised, with numerous 
Maps, 7*. 6d. 

KNIGHT'S (Charles) Knowledge li 

Power. A Popular Manual of PoUticsl 
Economy. 



V 



Introduction to Astrelecy. 

With a Grammar of Astrology and Tabliei 
for calculating Nativities, by Zadkid. 

MANTELL'S (Dr.) Geological Bi* 

cursions through the Isle of Wight and 
along the Dorset Coast. Numerous Wood* 
cuts and Geological Map. 

Petrifactions and their Teacli- 

ings. Handbook to the Organic Remains 
in the British Museum. Numerous Wood* 
cuts. 6s, 

Wonders of Gtoology ; orj s 

Familiar Exposition of Geological FhxaO' 
mena. A coloured Geologiod Bfap of 
England, Plates, and aoo Woodcuts. 2 
vols. js. 6d. each. 

SCHOUWS Earth, Plants, and Maa. 

Popular Pictures of Nature. And Ko- 
bell's Sketches from the Mineral Kingdom. 
Trans, by A. Henfrey, F.R.S. CoUdued 
Map of the Geography of Plants. 

SMITH'S (Pye) Oeologry and Scrip- 
ture ; or, the Relation between the Scriptoxes 
and Geological Science. With Memoir. 

STANLEY'S Classified Synopsis of 

the Principal Painters of the Dutch and 
Flemish Schools, including an Account of 
some of the early German Masters. By 
Creorge Stanley. 

STAUNTON'S Chess Works. — .Sr# 

/a:^(? 21. 

STOCEHARDT'S Experimental 

Chemistry. A Handbook for the Study 
of the Science by simple Experiments. 
Edit, bv C. W. Heaton, F.C.S. Nu- 
merous Woodcuts. 

URE'S (Dr. A.) Cotton MannfMtvre 
of Great Britain, sjrstematicallv investi- 
nted ; with an introductory View of its 
Comparative State in Foreign Coantries. 
Revised by P. L. Simmonds. 150 TOMS' 
trations. 2 vols. 

^— Philosophy of Tffannfttetor— , 

or an Exposition at the Sdent^c, Hood, 
and Commercial Economy of the Factory 
System of Great Britain. Revned of 
*?. \<. ^\sGa&!QiQA&. Numerous 



REFERENCE LIBRARY, 
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ECONOMICS AND FINANCE. 

5 Volumes, {iL 2s. per set,) 

GILBART'S Hlstoryt Pxinolplesi and Practice of Banking. Revised to z88i by 
A. S. Michie, of the Royal Bank of Scotland. Portrait of Gilbart. a vols. lof. 

RICARDO on the Principles of Political Economy and Taxation. Edited 
by E. C. K. Conner, M.A., Lecturer, University College, Liverpool. 5*. 

SMITH (Adam). The Wealth of Nations. An Inquiry into the Nature and 
Causes of. Edited by E. Belfort Bax. 2 vols. 7;. 



REFERENCE LIBRARY. 

30 Volumes at Various Prices, (7/. ip* per set,) 



BLAIR'S Chronological Tables. 

Comprehending the Chronologv and His- 
tory of the World, from the Earliest Times 
to uie Russian Treaty of Peace, April 1856. 
By J. W. Rosse. 800 pages. 10s, 

— Index of Dates. Comprehending 
the principal Facts in the Chronology and 
History of the World, from the Earnest to 
the Present, alphabetically arranged ; being 
a complete Index to the foregoing. By 
J. W. Rosse. 2 vols. 5x. each. 

BOHN'S Dictionary of Quotations 

from the English Poets. 4th and cheaper 
Edition. 6s. 

BOND'S Handy-book of Rnles and 

Tables for Verifying Dates with the Chris- 
tian Era. 4th Edition. 5^. 

BUCHANAN'S Diotlonai^ of Science 

and Technical Terms used in Philosophy, 
Literature, Professions, Commerce, Arts, 
and Trades. By W. H. Buchanan, with 
Supplement. Emted by Jas. A. Smith. 6t, 

CHRONICLES OF THE TOMBS. A 

Select Collection of Epitaphs, with Essav 
on Epitai>hs and Observations 00 Sepul- 
chral Antiquities. By T. J. PetUgrew, 
r .R.S., IT.o.A. 5'* 

CLARK'S CHughl Introduction to 
Heraldry. Revised by J. R. Planch6. 5«. 
950 Illustrations. 

^^ H^tth tJu lUnsiraitoHt coltntrtd, t$s, 
COINS| Manual ot.-^et Humphreys. 

COOPER'S Bio^aphical Dictionary. 

Containing concise notices of upwards <k 
15,000 eminent persons of all ages and 
countries. 2 vols. 5^. each. 

DATES, Index ot.-^et Blair, 



DICTIONARY of Obsolete and Pro- 
vincial English. Containing Words from 
English Writers previous to the 19th 
Century. By Thomas Wright, M.A, 
F.S.A., &c. 2 vols. 5f. each. 

EPIGRAMMATISTS (The). A Selec- 
tion from the Epigrammatic Literature ef 
Ancient, Mediaeval, and Modem Times. 
With Introduction, Notes, Obsorvations, 
Illustrations, an Ajppendix on Works con- 
nected with Epierammatic Literature, 
by Rev. H. Dodd, M.A. 6t. 

HENFRET'S Guide to Englisb 
Coins. Revised Edition, by C. F. Keary^ 
M.A., F.S.A. With an mstorical Intro- 
duction. 6s, 

HUMPHREYS' Coin CoUectors' 

Manual. An Historical Account of the 
Progress of Coinaee from the Earliest 
Time, by H. N. Humphreys. 140 Illus- 
trations, a vols. 5x. each. 

£OWNDES' Bibliographer's Manual 

of English Literature. Containing an Ac- 
count of Rare and Curious Books pub- 
lished in or relating to Great Britain and 
Ireland, from the Invention of Printing, 
with Biographical Notices and Prices, 
by W. T. Lowndes. Revised Edition by 
H. G. Bohn. 6 vols, cloth, 5;. each, or in 
4 vols., half morocco, a/, as, 

NOTED NAMES OF FICTION. 

Dictionary o€. Including also Familiar 
Pseudonyms, Surnames bestowed on Emi- 
oeot Men, &c. By W. A Wheeler, M.A 5>. 

POLITICAL CTCLOPiEDIA. A 

Dictionary of Political, Constitutional, 
Statistical, and Forensic Knowledge ; 
forming a Work of Reference on subjects 
of CivilAdministration, Political Economy| 
Finance, Commerce, Laws, and Social 
Relajdons, ^ nq\&. v> ^* «^^d^ 
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BOHN'S LIBRARIES. 



PROVERBS, Handbook of. Con- 
taining an entire Republication of Ray's 
C^lection, with Additions from Foreign 
Lan^pages and Sayings, Sentences, 
Maxims, and Phrases. 51. 

— — A Polyglot of Foreign. Com- 

Sri^ng Frendi, Italian, German, Dutch, 
panish, Portuguese, and Danish. With 
English Translations. 5;. 



8TNONTMS and ANTONYMS; or, 

Kindred Words and their Opposites, Col- 
lected and Contrasted by Yen. C. J. 
Snuth, M.A. Sf. 

WRIQHT (Th.)— 5"** Dictionary. 



NOVELISTS' LIBRARY. 

13 Volumes at y, 6d. each, excepting those marked otherwise. (2/. 8j. 6c/, per set.) 



BJORNSON'S Ame and the Fisher 
Lassie. Translated from the Norse with 
an Introduction by W. H. Low, M.A. 

BURNET'S Evelina; cmt, a Young 
Lady's Entrance into the World. By F. 
Bumey (Mme. D'ArUay). With Intro* 
duction and Notes by A. R. Ellis, Author 
of * Sylvestra,' &c. 



— Cecilia. With 
Notes by A. R. Ellis. 



Introduction and 
3 vols. 



DE STAEL. Corinne or Italy. 

By Madame^ de Stael. Translated by 
Erniiy Baldwin and Paulina Driver. 



EBERS' Egyptian Princess. 

by Emma Buchheim. 



Trans. 



FIELDING'S Joseph Andrews and 

his Friend Mr. Abraham Adams. With 
Roscoe's Biography. CruiksAank's IlbU" 
iraiions. 

•—— Amelia. Roscoe's Edition, revised. 

Cruikshank's JUustratums. y. 
-»- History of Tom Jonesy a Fonnd- 

ling. Roscoe's Edition. Cruik^anVs 

lUuttraiwns. a vols. 

QROSSFS Marco Visconti. Trans, 
by A. F. D. 

MANZONI. The Betrothed : beinz 
a Translation of 'I Promessi Sposi. 
Numerous Woodcuts, x vol. 5;. 

STOWE (Mrs. H. B.) Uncle Tom*s 

Cabin ; or, Life among the Lowly. 8 full* 
page Illustrations. 



ARTISTS' LIBRARY. 

9 Volumes at Variotts Prices. (2/. 8j. 6d. per set.) 



BELL (Sir Charles). The Anatomy 

and Hiilosophy of Expression, as Con- 
nected with the Fine Arts. 5;. Illustrated. 

DEMMIN. History of Arms and 

Armour from the Earliest Period. By 
Auguste Demmin. Trans, by C. C. 
Black, M.A., Assistant Keeper, S. K. 
Museum. 1900 Illustrations, js. 6d, 

FAIRHOLT'S Costume in England. 

Third Edition. Enlarged and Revised by 
the Hon. H. A. Dillon, F.S.A. With 
more than 700 Engravings. 2 vols. 5;. 
each. 
Vol. I. History. Vol. II. Glossary. 

FLAXMAN. Lectures on Scnlptnre. 

With Three Addresses to the R.A. by Sir 

R. Westmacott, R.A., and Meirolr cf 

Flaxnuui. Portrait and 53 Plates. 6s. « 



H EATON'S Concise History of 

Painting. New Edition, revised by 
W. Cosmo Monkhouse. 5^. 

LECTURES ON PAINTINa by the 

Royal Academicians, Barry, Opie, Foseli. 
With Introductory Essay and Notes by 
R. Womum. Portrait of Fuseli. 5s. 

LEONARDO DA VINCFS TreatUe 

on Painting. Trans, by J. F. Rigaud, R.A. 
With a Lite and an Account of his Works 
by J. W. Brown. Numerous Plates. 5J. 

PLANCHE'S History of Bri^sh 

Costume, from the Earliest Time to the 
loth Century. By J. R. Planch6. 400 
Illustrations. 51. 
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LIBRARY OF SPORTS AND GAMES. 

14 Volumes at 3^. 6^. and 5^. each. (2I. i8j. per set,) 



BOHN'S Handbooks of Athletic 

Sports. With numerous Illustrations. In 
8 vols. 3^. 6</. each. 

Vol. I.— Cricket, by Hon. and Rev. E. 
Lyttelton; Lawn Tennis, by H. W. W, 
Wilberforce ; Tennis, Rackets, and Fives, 
by Julian Marshall, Major Spens, and J. A. 
Tait ; Golf, by W. T. Linskill ; Hockey, 
by F. S. Creswell. 

Vol. II.— Rowing and Sculling, by W. 
B. Woodgate ; Sailing, by E. F. Knight ; 
Swimming, by M. and J. R. Cobbett. 

Vol. III.— Boxing, by R. G. Allanson- 
Winn ; Broad-sword and Single Stick, &c. , 
by R. G. AUanson-Winn and C. Phillipps- 
Wolley : Wrestling, by Walter Armstrong ; 
Fencing, by H. A. Colmore Dunn. 

Vol. IV.— Rugby Football, by Harry 
Vassall ; Association Football, by C. W. 
Alcock : Baseball, by Newton Crane ; 
Rounders, Field Ball, Baseball-Rounders, 
Bowls, Quoits, Curling, Skittles, &c., by 
J. M. Walker, M.A., and C. C. Mott. 

Vol. v.— Cycling and Athletics, by H. H. 
Griffin ; Skating, by Douglas Adams. 

Vol. VI.— Practical Horsemanship, in- 
cluding Riding for Ladies. By W. A. 
Kerr, V.C. 

Vol. VII. — Driving, and Stable Manage- 
nent. By W. A. Kerr, V.C. \PrepaHng. 

Vol. VI 1 1.— Gymnastics, by A. F. Jenkin; 
Clubs and Dumb-bells, by G. T. B. Cobbclt 
and A. F. Jenkin. [/« the press. 

BOHN'S Handbooks of Games. New 

Edition, entirely rewritten. 2 volumes. 
3;. td. each. 

Vol. I. Table Games. 

Contents :— Billiards, with Pool, Pyra- 
mids, and Snooker, by Maj(»r-Gen. A. W. 
Drayson, F.R.A.S., with a preface by 
W. J. Peall-Bagatelle, by 'Berkeley'- 



Chess, by R. F. Green— Draughts, Back* 
gammon. Dominoes, Solitaire, Reversi, 
Go Bang, Rouge et noir. Roulette, E.O., 
Hazard, Faro, by * Berkeley.* 

Vol. II. Card Games. 

Contents :— Whist, by Dr. William Pole, 
F.R.S., Author of 'The Philosophy ol 
Whist, &c.'— Solo Whist, and Poker, bj 
R. F. Green; Piquet, Ecart^, Euchre, 
B6zique, and Cribbage, by * Berkeley;' 
Loo, Vingt-et-un, Napoleon, Newmarket, 
Rouge et Noir, Pope Joan, Speculation, 
&c. &c., by Baxter- Wray. 

CHESS CONQRESS of 1862. A col. 
lection of the games played. Edited bj 
J. LSwenthal. New edition, 5;. 

MORPHY'S Games of Chess, belB| 

the Matches and best Games pla3^ by tlu 
American Champion, with explanatory and 
analytical Notes by J. LOwenthal. Wttl 
short Memoir and Portrait of Morphy. sf . 

STAUNTON'S Chess-Player's Haad* 

book. A Popular and Scientific Intro< 
duction to the Game, with numerous Dia' 
grams. 55. 

— — Chess Praxis. A Supplement to tlu 
Chess-player's Handbook. Containing tlu 
most important modem Improvemmtt ii 
the Openings ; Code of Chess Laws ; aik 
a Selection of Morphy's Games. Annotated 
636 pages. Diagrams, s^ . 

Chess-Player's Compaaiott 

Comprising a Treatise on Odds, Collectioi 
of Match Games, including the fVend 
Match with M. St. Amant, and a Sdectioi 
of Original Problems. Diagrams and Co 
loured Frontispiece. 5^ . 

»— Chess Tournament of 18S1 
A Collection of Games pla]red at this oek 
brated assemblage. With Introdncdoi 
and Notes. Nnmerous Diagrams, s^. 
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BOHN'S CHEAP SERIES. 

Price IS, each, 

A Series of Complete Stories or Essays^ mostly reprinted from Vols, in 
Bohn^s Libraries^ and neatly bound in stijf paper cover ^ with 
cut edges^ suitable for Railway Reading, 



A8CHAM (Roger). 
By Professor Mayor. 



Scholemaster. 



CARPENTER (Dr. W. B.). Physi- 
ology of Temperance and Total Abstinence. 

BMERSON. England and English 

Characteristics. Lectures on the Race, 
Ability, Manners, Truth, Character, 
Wealth, Religion. &c. &c. 

— Natnre : An Essay. To which are 
added Orations, Lectures, and Addresses. 

— Representative Men : Seven Lec- 
tures on Plato, Swedenborg, Mon- 
taigne, Shakespeare, Napolbon, and 
Goethe. 

-— Twenty Essays on Various Sub- 
jects. 

— ^ The Conduct of Life. 

FRANKLIN (Benjamin). Autobio- 
graphy. Edited by J. Sparks. 

HAWTHORNE (Nathaniel). Twice- 
told Tales. Two Vols. 

— Snow Image, and Other Tales. 

— Scarlet Letter. 

— — House with the Seven Gables. 

— Transformation ; or the Marble 
Fawn. Two Parts. 

HAZLITT CW*.). Table-talk: Essays 
on Men and Manners. Three Parts. 

— Plain Speaker : Opinions on Books, 
Men, and Things. Three Parts. 

— Lectures on the English Comic 
Writers. 

Lectures on the English Poets. 

— Lectures on the Characters of 
Shakespeare's Plays. 

— Lectures on the Literature of 
tile Agt of Elizabeth, chiefly Bramrvuc. 



IRVING (Washin^on). Lives cf 

Successors of Mohammed. 

Life of Goldsmith. 

Sketch-book. 

Tales of a Traveller 

Tour on the Prairies 

Conquests of Granada and 

Spain. Two Parts. 

Life and Voyages of Columbus. 

Two Parts. 

Companions of Columbus : Their 

Voyages and Discoveries. 

Adventures of Captain Bonne- 
ville in the Rocky Mountains and the Far 
West. 

Knickerbocker's History of New 

York, from the beginning of the World to 
the End of the Dutch Dynasty. 

Tales of the Alhambra. 

Conquest of Florida under Her- 
nando de Soto. 

Abbotsford & Newstead Abbey. 

Salmagundi ; or, The Whim- Whams 

and Opinions of Launcelot Langstaff, 
Esq. 

Bracebridge Hall; or. The Hu* 

mourists. 

Astoria ; or, Anecdotes of an Enter- 

prise beyond the Rocky Mountains. 

Wolfert's Roost) and other Tales. 

LAMB (Charles). Essays of Elia. 

With a Portrait. 

Last Essays of Elia. 

— — Eliana. With Memoir. 

MARRYAT (Captain). Pirate and 

the Three Cutters. With a Memoir of 



Bohn's Select Library of Standard Works. 

Price IS. in paper covers, and is. 6d. in cloth. 

1. Bacon's Essays. With Introduction and Notes. 

2. Lessing'S Laokoon. Beasley's Translation, revised, with Intro- 

duction, Notes, &c., by Edward Bell, M.A. With Frontispiece. 

3. Dante's Inferno. Translated, with Notes, by Rev. H. F. Gary. 

4. Goethe's Faust. Part I. Translated, with Introduction, by 

Anna Swanwick. 

5. Goethe's Boyhood. Being Part I. of the Autobiography. 

Translated by J. Oxenford. 

6. Schiller's Mary Stuart and The Maid of Orleans. Trans- 

lated by J. Mellish and Anna Swanwick. 

7. The Queen's English. By the late Dean Alford. 

8. Life and Labours of the late Thomas Brassey. By Sir 

A. Helps, K.C.B. 

9. Plato's Dialogues : The Apology— Crito—Phaedo— Protagoras. 

With Introductions. 

10. MoLiiRE's Plays: The Miser— TartufFe— The Shopkeeper turned 

Gentleman. Translated by C. H. Walt, M.A. With brief Memoir. 

11. Goethe's Reineke Fox, in English Hexameters. By A. Rogfers. 

12. Oliver Goldsmith's Plays. 

13. Lessing'S Plays : Nathan the Wise — Minna von Bamhelm. 

14. Plautus's Comedies: Trinummus — Menaechmi — Aulularia — 

Captivi. 

15. Waterloo Days. By C. A. Eaton. With Preface and Notes by 

Edward Bell. 

16. Demosthenes— On the Crown. Translated by C. Rann 

Kennedy. ^ 

17. The Vicar of Wakefield. 

18. Oliver Cromwell. By Dr. Reinhold Pauli. 

19. The Perfect Life. By Dr. Channing. Edited by his nephew. 

Rev. W. H. Channing. 

20. Ladies in Parliament, Horace at Athens, and other pieces, 

by Sir George Otto Trevelyan, Bart. 

21. Defoe's The Plague in London. 

22. Irving's Life of Mahomet. 

23. Horace's Odes, by various hands. [Ou^ of Print. 

24. Burke's Essay on *The Sublime and Beautiful.' 

25. Hauff's Caravan. 

26. Sheridan's Plays. 

27. Dante's Purgatorio. Translated by Cary. 
28.*Harvey's Treatise on the Circulation of the Blood. 

29. Cicero's Friendship and Old Age. 

30. Dante's Paradiso. Translated by Cary. 

31. Chronicle of Henry VI 1 1. Translated by Major M. A. S. 

Hume. 

32. Burke's Reflections on the Fre^cyi ^^.-^mqustv^^. 



The only authorized and complete 'Webster.' 
WEBSTER'S INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY. 



An entirely New Edition^ thoroughly Revised^ considerably Enlari^ed, 

and reset in New Type, 

Medium 4/^. 211Z pages ^ 35^0 illustratio7is. 

Prices: Cloth, £x xzs. 6d.; half-calf, £2 2S. ; half-russia, £2 5s.; 
calf, £2 8s. Also in 2 vols, cloth, £z Z4s. 

In addition to the Dictionary of Words, with their pronunciation, ety- 
mology, alternative spellings, and various meanings, illustrated by quotations 
and numerous woodcuts, there are several valuable appendices, comprising a 
Pronouncing Gazetteer of the World ; Vocabularies of Scripture, Greek, Latin, 
and English Proper Names ; a Dictionary of the noted Names of Fiction ; a 
Brief History of the English Language ; a Dictionary of Foreign Quotations, 
Words, Phrases, Proverbs, &c. ; a Biographical Dictionary with 10,000 
Names, &c. 

This last revision, comprising and superseding the issues of 1847, 1S64, 
and 1880, is by far the most complete that the Work has undergone during 
the sixt}'-two years that it has been before the public. Every page has been 
treated as if the book were now published for the first time. 

SOME PRESS OPINIONS ON THE NEW EDITION. 

* We believe that, all things considered, this will be found to be the best 
existing English dictionary in one volume. We- do not know of any work 
similar in size and price which can approach it in completeness of vocabuhr}-, 
variety of information, and general usefulness.' — Guardian, 

'The most comprehensive and the most useful of its kind.' — National 
Observer, 

*A magnificent edition of Webster's immortal Dictionary.' — Daily 
Telegraph, 

* A thoroughly practical and useful dictionary.' — Standard. 

*A si^cial feature of the present book is the lavish use of engravings. 
which at once illustrate the verbal explanations of technical and scientific 
terms, and permit them to remain readably brief. It may be enough to refer 
to the article on " Cross." By the use of the little numbered diagrams we are 
spared what would have become a treatise, and not a very clear one. . . . 
We recommend the new Webster to every man of business, every father of a 
family, every teacher, and almost every student — to everybody, in fact, who is 
likely to be posed at an unfamiliar or half-understood word or phrase.* — 
St, fames' s Gazette, 

Prospectuses, with Specimen Pages, on application. 
London : GEORGE BELL. Sc ?>01^^, XoiV ^\i^t\, Covent Garden. 
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